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Ciilliam Chpynne, Chaucer's first itor. 


By THE Rev. Jos—EPH MASKELL. 
PART I. 


s. N 18641 published a volume entitled “Col- 
y lections in Illust ation of the Parochial 
z History and Antiquities of All Hallows 
- Barking,” of which parish I was for some 

“ten years curate. The book was tentative 

2 only, and I purposely called it ‘“ Collec- 

tions,’’ because I was conscious of its imper- 


fect and fragmentary character. It has been 

long out of print; but the subject has never 
lost interest with me, and I have devoted many hours of leisure 
from more serious pursuits since my ‘‘ Collections ” were begun, to 
the work of increasing, revising, and correcting them, so that I have 
now on hand a mass of material which will, no doubt, be of use to 
some more able and accomplished antiquary to come. 

Amongst the names of the many eminent persons connected with 
the parish of All Hallows Barking, that of William Thynne, the 
first editor of the complete works of Chaucer, particularly deserves 
to be remembered with honour by the antiquarian and the biblio- 
grapher. Many interesting facts in the life of Thynne, and his son 
Francis, the antiquary, are contained in a reprint of the latter’s 
‘‘ Animadversions” upon Speght’s edition of Chaucer, with an 
introduction and notes by that most genial of writers, F. J. Furnivall, 
published for the Chaucer Society in 1875. Although in the pre- 
paration of this paper I have in all cases sought information from 
original sources, I have found Mr. Furnivall’s notes of the greatest 
service for the confirmation and correction of my own independent 
researches, 
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William Thynne, who was “Clerk of the Kitchen” to Henry 
VIIL., lies buried in the south-east aisle of the Church of All 
Hallows, Barking, beheath a slab of Hopton stone, bearing a memo-. 
rial brass, restored by Messrs. Waller in 1861. The restoration was 
done, at my suggestion, with the approval, and at the expense ot 
the Marquis of Bath, lineally descended from William Thynne’s 
nephew, Sir John Thynne, of Longleat, and therefore from a 
common ancestor. It has been aptly said that if the distinguished 
family of Thynne had no other honours to inherit, the services to 
English literature of this worthy member of it would alone entitle it 
to the regard of all English-speaking people. 

The tomb bears the following inscription :— 

“Here lyeth M. Willm. Thynne, Esq., one of the masters of the 
honourable household of King Henrie VIII., our Soveraigne Lord. 
He departed from the prison of this frayle body the xth day of 
August, Anno Dom. 1546, in the xxxviii. yeere of our said 
Soveraigne Lord the King ; whose bodye, & every part thereof, in 
the last daye shall be raised up againe at the sound of the loud 
trumpet. In whose coming, that we may all joyfully meet him, our 
heavenly Father grant to us, whose mercies are so great that He 
freely offereth to all them that earnestly repent their sins everlasting 
lyfe, through the death of his dearly beloved Son Jesus, to whom be 
everlasting praises. Amen.” 

The original inscription, according to Stow’s ‘‘ Survey of Lon- 
don,” began with ‘‘ Praye for the soule of,”” but this, with the excep- 
tion of the ye, had been obliterated with a chisel, in accordance with 
the Reformation Statutes against purgatory and prayers for the dead, 
and it was considered by the authorities illegal to restore it. 

When the plates of the memorial were taken from their bed for the 
purpose of restoration, the brass was found to be a palimpsest. The 
reverse side proved to be part of an old brass of English workman- 
ship; portions of the effigy of an ecclesiastic holding a chalice 
distinctly appeared. Whether this was a damaged plate, employed 
by the artist because cheaper than new material, or whether, which 
is quite possible, it had done duty before, and had been sacrilegiously 
torn from some other tomb, did not appear. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, many treasures of this kind found their way into the 
market, the old and already used material being both cheaper and 
stronger than a new sheet of latten, although disfigured on the 
reverse side. The figures in this memorial are well drawn. The male 
figure is two feet six inches in length, represented in armour, of a 
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character more showy than useful, being puffed and slashed like the 
ordinary costume of the times ; the skirt is of chain mail, a sword 
hangs from the left side, across the figure behind ; a dagger is also 
worn. The head, uncovered, rests on a helmet ; round the neck 
there is a chain, a badge worn by every officer of the Court in the 
sixteenth century. 

The figure of the lady before Messrs. Wailer took it in hand was 
very imperfect, and had been roughly used. It is now carefully 
restored: she wears a close-fitting robe and a narrow girdle ; the ends, 
hanging down, support a square of embroidery withLH.S. The 
sleeves are ribbed and puffed, but close-fitting, and gathered at the 
wrists. The dress opens at the breast, displaying the fart/ett beneath, 
type of the modern habit-shirt. The head-dress is a cap of horse- 
shoe shape with a lappet behind. This species of head-gear became 
historical as the ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots cap!” 

William Thynne was the son of Ralph of the Inn (or mansion) of 
Botfield, descended from an ancient family seated at Church Stretton, 
in Salop. On the division of the family estates in 1439, Thomas 
Botfield settled his copyholds upon his younger son, John, who thus 
obtained a family settlement in Stretton, separate from his elder 
brother William, the Lord of the Manor, and heritor of the free- 
holds. The latter would occupy the manor-house or inn, and would 
be called in consequence “ Botfield of the Inn,” to distinguish him 
from his younger brother. By degrees this designation would be 
exclusively used for the elder branch of the family, especially if 
there were two local representatives of the Botfields, each bearing 
the same Christian name. Hence the surname of The Inn, or 
Thynne, which was certainly exclusively borne by Ralph Thynne, the 
father of our William, who died at Stretton in 1515. 

William was the second son of this Ralph and of Anne, his wife,* 
His elder brother, Thomas, seems to have been honourably employed 
at the Court, since he received, according to the Patent Rolls, 17 & 
18 Henry VIII., the grant of “ a yerely pension of xl’. a yere for his 
good service.” This disposes of the statement sometimes made that 





* The pedigree on p. 90 of the Harleian MS. No. 1,364, makes him the son 
of William Thynne, and Joan, daughter of John Higgons; apparently there are 
two mistakes, it was Thomas, an uncle, who married Joan Hi ons and died s.2., 
and the father of William Thynne was named Ralph. See the ** Topographer 
and Genealogist,”’ vol. iii. p. 483, for an account of the family of Thyane, « ite 
with great attention to accuracy and more trustworthy than that in Hoare’s 
** Modern Wiltshire,’’ i. 60. 
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the rise of the family was due to our William Thynne’s courtly 
employment. It is clear that his elder brother preceded him in the 
service of the crown, and secured for his two sons, John and William, 
the rank and influence they afterwards acquired ; it is from the 
former of these that the noble family of Bath is descended. At what 

. period, and in what capacity, our William entered the Royal service, 
cannot now be ascertained. According to Anthony Wood, (Athenz 
Oxon, i. 336), he was “a Salopian born, and educated amongst 
the Oxonians for a time ; afterwards retiring to the Court he became, 
through several petty employments, chief clerk of the kitchen to’ 
Henry VIII.” Ihave not been able to confirm these statements, 
with the exception of the last. 

The earliest date at which any contemporary reference to Thynne 
can be found is in the State papers, calendared by Mr. Brewer, 
for the reign of Henry VIII. Ina patent dated February 15, 1524, 
William Thynne, who is described as ‘‘ Second Clerk of the Kitchen,” 
is appointed “ Bailiff in reversion of Rye, in Sussex.” There is 
no record in the patent rolls of his first appointment in the Royal 
household, but from this time he is frequently mentioned by name 
and in connection with grants of money or offices of trust. Thus, in 
1526, by which date he has been promoted to be ‘‘ Chief Clerk of the 
Kitchen,” he receives a grant of an ‘‘ annuity of £10 out of the issues 
of the manor of Cleobury Barnes, in Salop;”’ and in 1528 he is made 
bailiff of the town and keeper of the park of Beaudley, in Salop,* in 
place of Sir William Compton, treasurer of the chamber, who died 
suddenly in that year of the sweating sickness, holding many high 
offices of State. In 1529 Thynne was appointed to a similar office 
to that held by the Father of English poetry himself, ‘Customer of 
wools, hides, and fleeces in the port of London ;” in the same year 
he was made “ Receiver-General of the Earldom of March and keeper 
of Gately Park, Wigmoresland;” the Earldom of March (whose 
chief centre was Wigmore Castle) having merged in the Crown after 
the decease of EdwardIV. This office had been held by Sir Edward 
Crofte, of Crofte Castle, Sheriff of Hereford in 1523 and again in 


* No doubt Bewdley, formerly in the Marches of Wales, but admitted in Henry’s 
reign into Worcestershire. It was an important place ; its palace and park were 
intended for the establishment of Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Catherine of 
Arragon. Bewdley, Cleobury, and other possessions administered by William 
Thynne, annexed to the Earldom of March, were in the next reign granted to the 
ill-fated Lord Admiral Seymour. Cleobury Barnes should be ‘‘Cleobury 
Barons,” 7.¢., the baronial lands of the Mortimers, which were then Crown 
property. 
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1533- Grants like these, and the appointment to offices of a sinecure 
character, were no doubt regarded as rewards for intelligence and 
faithfulness in the discharge of duty, and it is to the honour of our 
Tudor Sovereigns that, although they were apt to heap up honours 
upon a few individuals, they were not guilty of the modern sin of 
contempt for long, diligent, and faithful service! There are other 
references to Thynne in the State papers and in the contemporary 
MSS., preserved in the British Museum, relating to the duties of his 
office and payment of his accounts.* The duties ofthe ‘“ Clerkes of 
the Kitchen ” and the other domestic officers of the Court, are found 
in the ‘Ordinances for the Royal Household,” made at Eltham, 
17th Henry VIII., and printed at length by the Society of Antiquaries 
of London in 1790.t They are required “to give good attendance, 
to see to the service of the King and his household, and to see 
especiallye that such stuffe of victuall as perteyneth to the King’s dishe 
be of the best that can be got ; and in likewise for everye estate and 
other in the Kinges house according to theire degrees ; and that the 
stuffe may be in the larder in good houre, so that the cookes may 
have reasonable leasure for the good seasoning of the same, and the 
same soe dressed to be served by the oversight of the said Clerkes of 
the Kitchen in due and perfect manner to the King’s most honour 
and profitt, without embessellinge or takeinge awaye any parte of the 
same to any other use.” 


( Zo be continued.) 


te 


Gncient Russian Jconostasis. 


HE Museum of Ancient Russian Graphic Arts was recently 
G honoured by a visit of the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia to inspect the very carefully executed and successful 
restoration of an iconostasis with the Zsarskie vrata, or Royal Sanc- 
tuary Portals, of the Church of Monastyrstschiny. The remnants 
of the ancient work were removed some time ago to the museum, 
and the missing portions and the whole of the iconostasis have been 





*In 1530, October 22, according to the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, Thynne received £24 for the apparelling of 24 galopins, or boy- 
scullions. 

t Very full information on this head is given in Mr. Furnivall’s volume, already 
referred to. 
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restored from the designs of Mr. N. V. Soultanof, the execution being 
by Hermann Kornfeld, a well-known art manufacturer. The whole 
structure possesses the greatest interest as exhibiting the features 
and excellences which characterise the earlier and better times of 
Russian ecclesiastical art. 

The doors themselves were discovered casually by Count 
Olsyoufyef in the Church of Monastyrtsching. There existed a 
tradition that they had been sent to Prince Dimitri Donskoi by 
Sergius Padonezhsky for the above-named church. During the winter 
of last year these doors were forwarded to St. Petersburg by Count 
A. V. Olsyoufyef, in order that an iconostasis might be constructed 
to receive them, of designs which would be thoroughly in keeping with 
the style which characterised them. M. Soultanof’s designs before 
being placed in the hands of the manufacturer were submitted to the 
Ancient Records Association, by which they were approved. M. 
Soultanof had made very thorough study of the subject, which is one 
of high archeological and artistic interest, and his designs have 
accordingly a high value in giving an idea of this important struc- 
tural feature in the churches of the Greek rite. The surface of the 
doors presents a mass of elaborate carving in low relief, executed in 
the Byzantine style on linden-tree wood. The antiquity and 
delicacy of the carving surpass any similar remains at present known 
in Russian museums. On the right side of the iconostasis is a copy 
of that picture of the Saviour with which, as the tradition has it, St. 
Sergius blessed Dmitri before the battle with Mamai; on the left 
side, a copy of the Don Madonna; above the picture of the Saviour, 
which occupies the chief position, is a painting of the death of the 
Virgin, and above the representation of the Madonna a copy of that 
picture of St. Sergius which is preserved in the celebrated monastery 
of the Troitsa, near Moscow, and which is, in effect, the most ancient 
ikon of this Saint. On the side doors of the iconostasis are 
delineated the Archangels Michael and Gabriel, and on the central, 
or royal doors, the Annunciation. Above these are figured The 
Blessed Trinity, the Breaking of Bread at Emaus, and Christ with the 
Evangelists—the last corresponding exactly with the miniature of the 
same subject in the illuminated Codex of the Gospels of the Four- 
teenth or Fifteenth Century preserved in the Imperial Public Library 
of St. Petersburg. The whole constitutes a remarkable and 
characteristic monument of Russian Ecclesiastical Art, and in this 
respect is an example which the Russian church architects of the 
present day may study with advantage. 
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Che Mrdinarp from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Wooke 
of Armes. 
Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 

OUR years ago, when I contributed to the pages of another 
magazine a Roll of miscellaneous Arms which occurs at the 
end of Mr. Jenyns Booke,1 was unaware that there still 

existed at the College of Arms an important early copy of the entire 
MS. Indeed, I alluded, in a foot-note, to a careful search which 
had been made through the records in Queen Victoria-street for the 
original Booke, or Glover's transcript of it ; a quest which I remarked 
had utterly failed to produce either. The search in question was 
undertaken by a most painstaking antiquary, my late friend Mr. 
Charles Bridger, an assistant to the Heralds, and one who was con- 
stantly referring to the MSS. in their custody. Since that time I 
have had opportunities of casually examining certain of them myself, 
particularly volumes containing transcripts of early armorial records, 
and in one I came upon a hitherto unknown version of /enyns 
Booke. 

The especial value of this new version consists in its being a copy 
of the Norman-French blazon, made long before the original had 
got into possession of Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, whose pro- 
perty it was about the year 1580. From the fact of the handwriting 
of this copy being probably not later than the time of Henry VIIL., 
it is quite possible that it was made fully a century before Robert 
Glover and his father-in-law, Norroy, certified the accuracy of the later 
one. I believe there is no means of ascertaining now whether or 
not this recently discovered version was already, unknown to Glover, 
in the College of Arms when he depicted in trick the peculiarities 
of the charges, and added to these trickings of his the original 
Norman-French blazon. 

In modern times the volume which contains the new version has 
been re-bound, and part of the text misplaced. The first portion of 
the contents of what is now commonly known as /enyns’ Booke 
begins on folio 212, being entitled :— 

“Gn ung libre Ric’ Buc’ Gloucester en picture lequel poursupbant 

aboit en garde A° xx° FE. itif.” 

This instalment terminates on fo. 268°, and on a preceding folio 
(176) we find the continuation, headed thus :— 
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“Ista arma sequencia babebantur in quodam beteri rotulo depicto 

guondam Ricardi ducis Gloucester.” 

The second half of the text ends on fo. 190%; and, since no men- 
tion is made of Jenyns (either as Thomas or by any other Christian 
name), it may safely be assumed that the appellation of Jenyas’ Booke 
arose at some later date between the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. 

In printing this Ordinary for the first time, I have re-arranged it ; 
but, by placing a number at the end of each entry, the exact posi- 
tion of every coat is preserved as it stands in the original Norman- 
French text. This text, as has been already explained in . Phe 
Antiguary, is that supposed to have been transcribed by Mr. James 
Strangman, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, from Glover’s copy, and 
now contained among the Cottonian MSS. at the British Museum. 
Had I had facilities for comparing Strangman’s copy with the 
version in the College of Arms, alluded to above, I should be in a 
position to say—which I unfortunately am not—whether the two 
copies vary, and to what extent. 

Annalets. 

1. Arg., a fess engrailed betw. 
three annulets Sa. 

PF Ae -a a fess mee three an Thomas Petyt. 

3. Arg., six annulets Gu. Mons' John Plessys. 


‘a * Arg., a fess betw. six annulets \ John Auenel. 


\ Thomas de Wogges. 


5. Arg., six annulets Sa., Henry Luer. 

6. Az., six annulets Or. Mons' Thomas Musgraue. 

7. Gu., six annulets Or. Mons' John Crumwell. 

8. Gu., six annulets Or within a | Thomas Blenkensop, de 
bordure engrailed Arg. \ Helbecke. 

g. Or, six annulets Gu. \ oe de 
10. Or, six annulets Sa. Mons’ Hugh de Louther. 
11. Sa., six annulets Or. John de Leeke. 


Apples. 
12. Arg., a chevron betw. three \ 
pine-apples Gu. John Apperley. 746 
Bars. 
13. Arg., two bars Az. Le Baron de Hylton. 502 
14. Arg., two bars Az., and on } 
a canton of the second a cinque- - Mons' Ralf Pipard. 544 
foil Or. j 
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15. Arg., two bars Az., and in . 
chief as many escallops Gu. Mons' John de Halton. 


16. Arg., two bars and in chief | Mons" John de Essebing- 
three mullets Az. ton. 


17. Arg., two bars and in chief | p 
three roundles Az. | Mons' Robert de Halton. 


18. Arg., two bars Az. betw. an | William Paynell 
" 


orle of martlets Gu. ; 

19. Arg., two bars Az., each | Mons Richardde Wilugh- 
charged three cinquefoils Or. | Ts 

20. Arg., two bars Az., each | Mons'Richardde Wylough- 
charged three cinquefoils Or. } by. 1049 

21. Arg., two bars Gu. Mons' William Martyn. 525 

22. Arg., two bars Gu., and a} .- . 3 
label of as pendants Az. j Nichol le fits Mastin. 558 

23. Arg., two bars Gu., and a} 
label of three pendants Vert. j 

24. Arg., two bars and a canton | 
Gu. { 
25. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., } 
two bars and a canton Gu. ; 2 and - Mons' [blank] Woodvylle. 1ooo 
3, Gu., an eagle displayed Or. 

26. Arg., two bars Gu., and on 
a canton of the second a cushion - Mons' John Derwentwatre. 508 
of the field. 

27. Arg., two bars Gu., and on 
a canton of the second a lion pas- 
sant gardant Or. 

28. Arg., two bars Gu., and on 
a canton of the second a lion pas- 
sant gardant Or. 

29. Arg., two bars and in chief | 
three roundles Gu. 

30. Arg., two bars and in chief | 
three roundles Gu. { 

31. Arg., two bars and in chief ‘ 
three roundles Gu. ; a bordure in- I ~ et Wake, de 
dented Sa. a 

32. Arg., two bars and in chief) ,, _. ss 
three roundles Gu.; over all a | — John de Treking- 
baston Sa. — 

33- Arg., two bars Gu., and in 
chief three roundles Sa. ; a bordure 
indented of the last. 

34. Arg., two bars [Gu.], and 
on a chief [of the second] three - Mons" Walran Mortimer. 
six-foils of the field. 


526 


Thomas Multon. 581 


Mons’ Henry de Boys. 521 


Mons" John Lancastree, 
\ de Helgill. 


| Mons Roger de Lancas- 
| tree. 


Mons‘ John Moells. 


Mons' Rogeir de Moles. 


-Mons' Thomas Wake, de 
Deipynge. 
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35- Arg., two bars Gu., and ao | 
a chief of the second three six- > Mons' Walran Mortimer. 1047 
foils of the field. 

36. Arg., two bars Gu., each Sago Philoppe Daunde- 
charged three cross crosslets Or. leghe. 548 


a er Sa. within a t William del Londe. 566 


(Zo be continued.) 


@ 


Banquo and fieance. 


By James A. SMITH. 
CHAPTER I. 
(Concluded from Vol. VII. p. 218.) 


UT there is yet another. circumstance connected with the 
prefix Fitz. The tradition persists in calling Walter, the 
first High Steward, the son of Fleance, which, if it mean any 

authentic name, must now, as we have seen, signify son of Flathald, 
though Walter was clearly the son of Alan, and so designated him- 
self in all charters in which he mentioned his father. But does the 
Norman usage with regard to the “Fitz” throw no light on this 
pertinaceous error of the tradition? I rather think it does, and, 
moreover, that it gives the apparent error of the tradition very con- 
siderable justification. The practice with regard to the Fitz in Eng- 
lish noble families was very loose at this time, and, in fact, was not 
settled for some generations after. Thus the Fitz Walter branch of 
the ancient Earls of Clare, the contemporaries of the Fitz Alans, 
changed their patronymic every generation down to the time of 
King John, and were Fitz Gilbert, Fitz Richard, Fitz Robert, and 
Fitz Walter, according to the Christian name of the father of each 
successive generation. But the Fitz Alans did not in England 
follow this example beyond the second generation, but were all Fitz 
Alans downward after the time of William the son of Alan Fitz 
Flathald. By this family usage it followed that John, the great- 
grandson of William, and father of the First Earl of Arundel of that 
family, came to be calléd John Fitz Alan, or “‘filius Alani,’’ 
although his father and grandfather’s names were William, and he 
was truly “filius Willielmi.” Had this practice, then, begun a 
generation earlier in the family of the Fitz Alans than it did, 
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William the first Fitz Alan would have been called William Fitz 
Flathald, like his father, or “ Willielmus filius Flathaldi.” and so 
would Walter his brother, the first High Steward, even in his charters, 
instead of ‘‘filius Alani.” . The troubadours, therefore, but certainly 
not the genealogists, had perfect propriety, practice, and justification 
on their side, in calling Walter son of Fleance, according to the then 
unsettled usage of the Norman prefix, although George Chalmers 
scolds so vehemently against them for it. And we strongly suspect 
they were those who carried this tradition, in its completed form, to 
Scotland, and many another fascinating dream of history besides, 
which poor Hector Boyce has been pitilessly blamed for inventing, 
and long before the lay of the last minstrel had been. sung, or 
the muse of noble, gallant, courteous chivalry had hung her harp 
upon the willow. In fact, the practice of the troubadours, converted 
into the blunder of the genealogists, was what obscured the family 
connection of the Stuarts with the Fitz Alans, and rendered it 
possible for George Chalmers to make so very late his new discovery 
of a very old truth ! 

But Chalmers’s acuteness did not laurel itself very much in this 
instance, even after all, as will be seen when we synchronise the 
tradition into its true place in fossible history, for Chalmers’s 
researches do not even touch its period, which is surely a very remark- 
able omission in such a master of research. The chronology of the 
tradition might alone have guarded him against his error, had he 
given it the very slightest attention. But he attacked the genealogy 
of the Stuarts, as he did that of the Douglases, in the spirit of an 
iconoclast, and we know too well how many a fair cathedral fell to 
utter ruin before that spirit for the sake of eliminating a few spurious 
sanctities from its niches. 

According to dates, outside altogether of the tradition itself, 
Banquo, if he ever existed, must at latest have been murdered 
about, or shortly before, 1040, the year of Macbeth’s usurpation. 
Fleance is said to have been slain in 1050. It must at all events 
have been some years before 1063, when Gryffith-ap-Llewellyn was 
assassinated. Walter, the alleged son of Fleance according to the 
tradition as dealt with by Chalmers, died, on the evidence of the 
Melrose Chronicle containing the entry of that event, in 1177. What 
probability was there, then, that Walter could have been the descend- 
ant of Fleance, unless through an intervening generation, seeing, 
even had he been a posthumous child, he must have been 126 
years of age at the period of his death, in 1177? In fact, it just 
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requires the insertion of Alan, as son of Flathald, and father of 
Walter, to synchronise these dates, as follows :— 
Banquo murdered, circa . sccos | OQO. 
Fleance slain, circa 1050. 
Alan died between ...............00. IIOQ-1114. 
Walter died in . ished eas 

Chalmers evidently did not find F lance i in the generation occupied 
by Alan, and, because Fleance was not, and could not possibly be, 
there, he goes no further, but simply discredits and discards the whole 
tradition. In the face of all this, I conclude that the foregoing facts, 
if they do not fully establish the tradition, give great probability to 
all its essentially historical features, and, at the same time, com- 
pletely sweep away all the objections relied on by Chalmers and 
others against it, and show that he was no more right in his icono- 
clastic attack on the genealogy of the Stuarts, than he was when, with 
a flourish in his preface, and elsewhere, he proclaimed ‘‘ Theobald 
the Fleming” to be the progenitor and first mean’ man of the 
Douglases. It is sufficiently clear— 

1. That Flaens and Fleance are spurious forms of the 
name of Banquo’s son, having their origin in the more 
authentic form, Flaald, or Flathald. 

2. That Flathald was a man of importance and royal blood 
from the adoption by his descendants of the prefix Fitz. 

3- That the troubadours, in transmitting the tradition, were 
justified, by Norman usage, in calling Walter the son of Fleance 
(signifying Flathald), even though he was undoubtedly the son 
of Alan, and though they may have perfectly well known him 
to be so. 

4. That the genealogists were not justified in treating this 
practice of the troubadours as historical fact. 

5- That there were obvious reasons why Alan Fitz Flathald 
was likely to have acquired lands in Norfolkshire before obtain- 
ing any possessions in Shropshire. 

6. That the tradition in its completed form, including the fate 
of Fleance, evidently travelled from Wales to Scotland, what- 
ever early fragment of its beginning may have previously existed 
there. 

And, in expressing my cordial and hearty thanks to Mr. Eyton for 
the aid which his valuable collection of facts has given me in arriving 
at these conclusions, I regret that he should have failed to acquire 
the credit for them himself. But he has been evidently much misled 
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in assuming that a Scottish tradition, earlier than the English frag- 
ments in his hands, existed, and that he had to reconcile his facts to 
it, rather than accord them their own legitimate and independent 
value. It may be that some old troubadour lay may yet be found, 
containing the source of Boece’s historical inspiration ; but, if so, it 
wili be, not of Scottish but of Anglo-Welsh origination, and probably 
a fragment of those from which the’ Fitz Warin Chronicle was com- 
piled. Thesynchronising of the tradition Mr. Eyton appears to have 
observed, though he has not set it forth as above. 

And now, having done all that can well be done or expected for 
the tradition at this the English end of the subject, let us consider 
for a moment George Chalmers’s objections to the names Banquo 
and Fleance, which he says are not Gaelic, and appear to be fictitious. 
It is fully admitted above that Fleance is not the genuine name of 
Banquo’s son. But we join issue with Chalmers on the names 
Banquo and Flathald, and call himself into court as a witness ; for 
Chalmers himself in his ‘‘ Caledonia” (vol. i. p. 403, foot-note d, 
and p. 407, foot-note /), informs us that //a/h was one of the Irish 
terms for a king, lord, chief, or ruler. Whether, therefore, the word 
Flathald or Flathal signified anything more than the young chief or 
lord, by which designation Banquo’s son may have been called by 
those of his father’s retainers who aided his escape from Scotland 
and accompanied him to Wales, is a question I must leave with the 
etymologists. Then of Banquo, which is spelt variously, Banquho, 
Banco, and Bancho, by the older writers, the same learned authority 
tells us (Caledonia, vol. i. p. 51, foot-note ¢g), that. ‘ Ban-cor 
means the principal row, or circle, the upper and thickest row in a 
wattle fence. Metaphorically it signifies a defence or security. In 
compounding Ban and cor the British turn it into Bangor and the 
Irish into Bancor.” He instances in his text Bangor in Caernarvon- 
shire, Cardiganshire, and Flintshire in England, and in Linlithgow 
and Haddington shires in Scotland, and Banchory-Ternan and 
Banchory: Devenick, two parishes in Kincardineshire, in Scotland 
(Ternan and Devenick being the names of two patron saints). 
Here again we are met with a similar difficulty, as it is quite 
possible the attendants of Flathald in stating who his father was, to 
the Welsh around them, may have described him as a Ban-cor or 
Bancho, signifying, by a word they equally understood, that he was, 
as the tradition calls him, a prince of the blood, or a man of the first 
rank or upper row. And thus the true names of the father and son 
may have been masked under words descriptive of their rank, and 
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more easily retained in the popular memory ; and hence part of the 
difficulty there is in giving any historical connection to the Scotch 
and English ends of the subject. 

If these views should prove correct, and they are only thrown out 
with the utmost diffidence for consideration, we will be relieved at 
once of any embarrassing necessity for seeking out Banquo by name 
in the Scottish annals; and, guided by what is narrated of him in the 
tradition, be allowed some scope for inquiry, in identifying him with 
similar historical facts, or facts as nearly similar as authentic history 
can supply. Having clearly proved that Fleance had a personal 
reality in Flathald, it is a necessary antecedent that Flathald’s father, 
the so-called Banquo, must have had a personal reality in history 
also, and who he was is the whole question as matter of genealogy, 
to which we must strictly confine ourselves. I do not for a moment 
think of looking beyond that for confirmation of every or any quasi- 
historical statement of the legendary narrative, any more than I should 
think of ransacking the archives of archeology for the cauldron of 
Macbeth’s witches. Banquo is said to have been the son of King 
Gremus who died in 1003, and to have been, by his mother, 
descended from an earlier King of Scotland, some say from King 
Duffus, who was killed in 972, and Holinshed, in his version of the 
tradition, tells us that Banquo, who was Thane of Lochaber, was 
deputed by Duncan to gather the King’s finances in Lochaber ; that 
he was assailed by the mutinous inhabitants and spoiled of the money ; 
that, after escaping from their hands, and being recovered of his 
wounds, he repaired to the Court and made his complaint to the 
King, who summoned the rebels to make answer before him by a 
serjeant-at-arms ; that they slew this messenger ; that Makdowald, a 
man of great estimation among them, then headed the rebels, who 
encountered such of the King’s people as were sent against him into 
Lochaber, and discomfited them, and after the battle smote off the 
head of their leader, one Malcombe; and that the King in this extremity 
consulted Macbeth and Banquo, and gave them authority to lead the 
army against the rebels, who they appear to have conquered. These 
are specific statements, no way essential to the tradition, but which, 
if strictly true, would nevertheless be historically and strongly indi- 
cative of who Banquo was. But they are, at most, only partially 
true, if true to any extent, and, discarding the personal names and the 
locality of Lochaber, which may have only been the place of Banquo’s 
nativity, and perhaps so identified with him to an undue extent, the 
only historical events of Duncan’s reign having any resemblahce to 
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them are those narrated of Earl Moddan in Dr. Skene’s late masterly 

and most valuable contribution to history ‘‘ Celtic Scotland.’’ In 

that remarkable and most important work we are informed (vol. i. 

pp. 401-2), that Moddan, a relative of Duncan, and said by some to 

be his sister’s son, was made Earl of Caithness by Duncan, and em- 
powered to raise forces in Sutherland (and likely enough in Lochaber) 
to enforce from Thorfinn, then Earl of Orkney and Caithness, a 
tribute from Caithness, or to take possession of that district ; and 
that Moddan had to retire before the superior forces of Earl Thor- 
finn, joined by those of Thorkell Fostri. That Moddan then sought 
the King, whom he found at Berwick ; that Duncan then organised a 
more formidable attack, and sent Moddan by land with a consider- 
able force to make way to Caithness, while the King himself sailed 
from Berwick with a naval force consisting of eleven ships of war and 
a numerous army, his intention being to land on the north of Caith- 
ness and place Earl Thorfinn between two armies, but that the 
latter anticipated his plan by sailing out in his own ships and attack- 
ing Duncan’s fleet in the Pentland Firth, which he did so success- 
fully that Duncan was obliged to fly south to the Moray Firth, where 
he landed and proceeded south to collect a new army. . . . That, 
in the meanwhile, Moddan, who had no one to oppose him, appears 
to have occupied Caithness with his army, “and took up his quarters 
at Thurso, where he remained waiting for reinforcements, which he 
expected to receive from Ireland. Thorfinn, learning this, again anti- 
cipated him. He remained in Scotland himself and continued plun- 
dering the country, while he sent Thorkell north with a portion of 
the army. The people of Caithness were in his interest, and thus 
Thorkell succeeded in surprising Moddan in Thurso, where he came 
by night, set fire to the house in which Moddan was,.and slew him. 
_ His men surrendered, and Thorkell went from thence to the Moray 
Firth to rejoin Thorfinn.” 

There are, it will readily be perceived, sufficient parallel incidents 
in this part of the veritable history of the time, so far rescued from 
obscurity by Dr. Skene, to supply the elements of the tradition. 
There is Moddan, like Banquo, a scion of Royalty, made Thane or 
Earl of Caithness, not Lochaber, and employed by Duncan in 
collecting the King’s taxes, tribute, or revenue there ; the resistance 
he meets with ; his consequent complaint to the King, and subsequent 
invasion of the district with further aid. If Moddan had any son 
who escaped from the conflagration of his father’s quarters at Thurso, 
or otherwise survived that calamity, he would, from his contingent 

VOL. VIII. Cc 
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claims to the Crown, have the same motive with Malcolm Canmore 
and Donaldbane for flying into Wales, or out of the power of 
Macbeth, after the subsequent murderof Duncan, as that ascribed to 
Fleance ; and tradition might easily enough confound Duncan’s 
murderer, Macbeth, the enemy of Moddan’s son, and immediate 
author of his misfortunes, with the party who slew Moddan, the 
father ; especially as we seem to have in the tradition a narative in 
which none of the names of personages is well remembered. It 
would thus really appear to present a curious instance altogether of 
verifying history by its incidents ; and not the least remarkable part 
of the case is that even the superstitious and preternatural portion of 
the subject lends its aid to the work of identification by pregnant 
enough presumptions ; for it would be no great strain of imagination, 
as a prophetic: adjunct, to hazard a guess and suggestion that 
Moddan’s escaped issue might or woudd yet “‘ reign in this kingdom,” 
seeing the very motive of his son’s flight would be the danger of that 
very contingency; though I would prefer rather to assume that the 
prophecy ascribed to the witches was arrived at after the fact. But 
it is not impossible that the son of Moddan’s contingent right to the 
throne of Scotland, which contains the element of the verification, 
might, in course of inaccurate and varying repetition, come to be 
spoken of as a prophecy that his descendants would come to wield 
that sceptre. Certain it is, and worthy of remark, that the issue of 
Flathald, by both the English and Scottish lines of descent, did come 
to the throne of Scotland, and now sit on that of the British Empire ; 
and that the descendant of the English Fitz Alans attained to that 
dignity with no less an accession of illustrious prestige than that 
which heralded the monarchy of the Stuarts by their alliance with the 
daughter and heiress of Robert the Bruce ; for the Lady Alice Fitz 
Alan was the daughter of Richard Fitz Alan, ninth Earl of Arundel, 
by his wife the Lady Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter of Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, grandson of Henry III., and grandson also, by his 
mother Blanche, the daughter of Robert, Earl of Artois, of Louis 
VIII. of France; and this Alice Fitz Alan married Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent, and was, by him, grandmother of Jane 
Beaufort, the Queen of James I., the poet King of Scotland, 
and progenitor of all our subsequent British Sovereigns. Thus 
Banquo’s issue came to the Crown by a double stream. In the 
witches’ prophecy concerning them, not the least remarkable pas- 
sage is that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Macbeth 
himself :— 
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** And some I see 
That ¢wo-fold balls and treble sceptres carry.” 

The meaning of the ‘‘ treble sceptre” is obvious enough ; but the 
‘‘ two-fold ball” or double orb of Empire, is, I believe, Shakespeare’s 
one’ solitary allusion to the greatest achievement of his age—the dis- 
covery of the New World. If it be true that Raleigh was in prison at 
the time when Macbeth was written, what a delicate, yet potently 
ponderous plea does Shakespeare here put into the hand of James, 
in behalf of his gallant and daring friend, to whose hardy and 
chivalrous enterprise the weak king owed so much of that important 
addition to the emblem of his power! 

In conclusion, it is not without a strong protest that I accept the 
alleged misalliance of Fleance or Flathald with Nesta, notwithstand- 
ing the importance of the prefix Fitz in this inquiry. The whole 
probabilities, including the motives and interests of parties, were 
against such a piece of business, and for my own part, I shall prefer 
to believe that in this Romeo and Juliet incident, the Friar Lawrence 
of the occasion not only kept his secret too long, but so long that 
neither he nor the Princess herself dared to mention the true state 
of the alliance at all, because it would have divested her fiery father’s 
act of its only justification. That Nesta’s offspring, Allan, took the 


prefix lightly at the court of the Norman Conqueror is intelligible 
enough, and possibly, also, his defiance of the indignity inflicted on 
him by his Welsh insulter may have had its influence on a spirit 
which was not the least daring of that bold age. 


oy 
Che Gunnergate Cower, Meweastie. 


HOUGH now it wears a very modern appearance, yet, like 
most other old Border towns and cities, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was surrounded by walls, studded at frequent intervals with 

gates, bastions, and towers. One of the most ancient and interest- 
ing of the latter, till lately standing, was the Gunnergate Tower. 
The town, it is stated, had been defended with walls from the time 
of Edward I. They had seven gates, and seventeen round towers, 
‘‘between every one of which were, for the most part, two watch- 
towers, made square, with the effigies of men cut in stone upon the 
tops of them, as though they were watching.” * A considerable portion 





* Bourne’s History of Newcastle. 
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of the walls remained standing down to the end of the last century, but 
most of the gates and towers had been demolished. The Gunnergate 
Tower—of which we are enabled to give an illustration from an 
original sketch in the Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle—had long been 
hidden from the public view by a chapel which stood in Berwick- 
street, opposite the Central Station. In Mackenzie’s ‘‘ History of 
Newcastle” the Gunnergate or Gunnerton Tower is stated to have 
been built by the ancient family of Swinburn, who had a house behind 
it. Mackenzie states in a foot-note that ‘‘ Gunnerton ”’ was held by 
“ Peter de Gunwarton, of the barony of Baliol by two knights’ fees” 
in the reign of Edward I., and that in 1326 it belonged to John de 
Swinburn. In 1821 the tower was converted into a hall for the 
incorporated company of Slaters and Tylers: on which occasion the 
workmen found a large quantity of shillings and sixpences of the 
coinage of Edward I. ‘The Tower,” adds Mackenzie, who wrote 
in 1827, “has been very neatly repaired, and the hall is light and 
spacious.” The wardship associated anciently with the tower is. 
thus stated :—‘“ Gunner-Tower shall have inwarde from All-Hallowe- 
Pant beside Cordiner (or Gardiner) . . . . so going downwards the 
same rawe towards Cale-Crosse, and so going upward by that Flesher- | 
Rawe into Painter-Hugh, beside Swinburn-Place, with a place called 
Pencher-Place, beyond Painter-Hugh, as it standeth upon Lorke- 
Bourne.” The fate of the Gunnergate Tower had long been sealed ; 
for it had been so much altered by recent building operations that 
the Town Council at length ordered it to be taken down, and 
within the last two or three months it has been demolished, an event 
which is much to be deplored by all true lovers of past history. 


x 


Che bistorp of SHilds. 
By CorNneLius WALForD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 


PART V. 
(Contenued from Vol. VII. p~. 235.) 


CuaPrer XL.—Gilds of Shropshire. 


HE Gilds of this county have long been celebrated in history. 
© They can only be referred to in brief here. 

Ludlow.—This town possessed at a very early date— 
it is supposed as early as John, certainly in the reign of Henry III. 
‘ —a very famous Gild: that of the Palmers (Gilda palmariorum),. 
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Tradition, indeed, carries the founding of this Gild to the reign of 
Edward the Confessor (twelfth century), and associates it with the 
“« Legend of the Ring,” an incident embodied in one of the painted 
windows in St. John’s Chapel in the town, where King Edward is 
represented receiving the ring from the hands of two men dressed in 
Palmers’ habit, who kneel to present it. This legend will be found 
set forth in detail in Sparrow’s account of the Gild, reprinted from 
the “‘ Transactions of the Shropshire Archzological Society,” 1877 
The Patent Rolls of Edward III. (fourteenth century) confirm the fact 
of an attempt being made to obtain Royal sanction for the Gild in 
the thirteenth century. | 

Leland, in the first half of the sixteenth century, writing (in his 
famous Survey) of the Parish Church, says :— 

“«, . . This church hath beene much advanced by a Brotherhood 
therein founded in the name of St. John the Evangelist. The 
originall thereof was (as the people say there) in the tyme of 
K. Edward the Confessor, and it is constantly affirmed there that 
the Pilgrims that brought the Ringe from beyond the sea as a Token 
from St. John the Evangelist to K. Edward were the inhabitants of 
Ludlowe. This Fraternity hath a Guardian chosen yearly among 
the Burgesses, and to this Colledge belonge nowe a (sic) tenne Priests, 
partly found by Endowment of Landes, partly by Gatheringe the 
Devotion of people thereabout. And these Priests have a fayre house 
at the West End of the Paroch Church Yard : and by is an Hospitall 
or Almshouse of a 30 poore Folkes for the most part, and some- 
times more, maintained partly by the Fraternity and partly by money 
given for Obits of men buried there in the Church.” 

Thomas Churchyard, in his ‘“ Worthiness of Wales,” a Poem, 
published 1587, writing of Ludlow, said :— 


‘** A goodly Guyld, the township did uphold, 
By Edwards gift, a king of worthie fame.” 


The Ordinances of the Gild were about this date, in substance, as 
follow :— 

When it happens that any of the bretheren or sisteren of this Gild 
shall have been brought to such want, through theft, fire, shipwreck, 
fall of a house, or any other mishap, that they have not enough to 
live on, then once, twice, thrice, but not a fourth time, as much help 
shall be given to them, out of the goods of the Gild, as the Rector 
and Stewards, having regard to the deserts of each, and to the means 
of the Gild, shall order: so that whosoever bears the name of this 
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Gild, shall be upraised again, through the ordinances, goods, and 
help of his bretheren. 

If it befall that any brother or sister be cast into prison within the 
kingdom of England, or that a man or his goods be in any way 
unrightly seized (which God forbid), our Rector and Stewards shall, 
without delay, use every means in their power to get him and his goods 
freed. This they shall do at his own cost, ifhe can bear the charge ; 
but if he has not enough, the common fund of this Gild shall be 
taken in aid, so as to enable them faithfully and happily to do what 
ought to be done under this ordinance. 

If any of our poorer bretheren or sisteren fall into grievous 
sickness, they shall be helped, both as to their bodily needs and 
other wants, out of the common fund of the Gild, until their health 
is renewed as it was before. But if any one becomes a leper, or blind, 
or maimed in limb, or smitten with any other incurable disorder 
(which God forbid), we wish that the goods of the Gild shall be 
largely bestowed on him. 

If any good girl of the Gild, of marriageable age, cannot have the 
means found by her father, either to go into a religious house, or to 
marry, whichever she wishes to do, friendly and right help shall be 
given her out of our means, and our common chest towards enabling 
her to do whichever of the two she wishes. 

Services of the dead shall be duly attended by all bretheren and 
_ Sisteren. 

If any man wishes, as is common, to keep night-watches with the 
dead, this will be allowed, on the condition that he neither calls up 
ghosts, nor makes any mockeries of the body or its good name, nor 
does any other scandal of the kind; lest by such scandals the dis- 
cipline of the church may be brought into contempt, and the great 
judge may be provoked to heavier vengeance, who ought rather, by 
reason of the sins of the people, to be asked for love and mercy. 
And never shall any woman, unless of the household of the dead, 
keep such a night-watch. 

Five of the seven men of the Gild shall every year choose a Rector 
and Stewards of the Gild, who shall manage its affairs. 

The Common Seal of the Gild, was to be put to these Ordinances. 

Wright, in his ‘* History of Ludlow,” &c., 1852, writing of this 
Gild, says : ‘‘ One of its main objects, as stated in the early documents 
relating to it, was to provide by asssociation and from a common 
fund for the protection of the members when robbed or oppressed 
by others ; and it may, therefore, be supposed to have had its origin 
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amid the personal insecurity occasioned by the continued troubles on — 
the Welsh Border Richard II. is said to have augmented 
this Gild; and its charters were confirmed by Henry VIII. The 
college consisted of a warden, seven priests, four singing men, two 
deacons, six choristers, to sing divine service in the church of St. 
Lawrence ; and its revenues maintained also a schoolmaster for the 
Free Grammar School for thirty-two poor almspeople” (p 206). 

Such are some of the changes which time makes in our early 
institutions. 

Shrewsbury.—The Gilds of this ancient town are numerous and 
varied, and some of them possess detailed histories of considerable 
interest. As these have been dealt with by Mr. Henry Pidgeon 
in the Religuary (vol. viii. p. 61, 1862—since reprinted); and 
by the Rev. W. A. Leighton in the ‘Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society” more recently, it will 
.. not be necessary for us to do more than present a brief summary 
now. 

A Merchant Gild was existing here at least as early as the eleventh 
year of King John (a.p. 1210), and in all probability it was founded 
in the Anglo-Saxon period. In the charter granted to the town by 
Henry III., in 1227, it is ordered that the burgesses and their heirs 
may have a Merchant Gild, and that no person who did not belong 
to that Gild should purchase merchandise in the borough without the 
consent of the burgesses. 

The Company of Drapers was incorporated by Edward IV. (12 
January, 146;), probably upon an older foundation. It came to hold 
considerable property. 

The stipulations of the charter of this Company were :— 

“That the said Company should, to the honour and laud of 
Almighty God, our Lady St Mary, and St. Michael the Archangel, 
their patron, together with the holy company of heaven ; sustain 
and find a Priest to do and say divine service daily, at the altar of 
St. Michael in the college church of St. Chad, and also give 13 
poor men each of them one penny per week, to pray for the prosperity 
of our most dear Lord and Father Edward IV., our dearest mother 
the Queen, the King’s Council, and for the fraternity of the said 
Guild, both quick and dead; and also to find a light made of wax, 
to be borne in the procession on Corpus Christi Day before the 
blessed Sacrament.” 

The Fraternity built or rebuilt Trinity Chapel on the south side 
of St. Mary’s Church, and maintained a priest therein ; and founded 
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almshouses for fourteen poor persons. Even after the Reformation 
this Gild evinced a regard for piety by providing an allowance 
to the Vicar of St. Alkmund’s for reading prayer, in that church at 
six o’clock on Monday mornings, before the com-bretheren set out 
for Oswestry market ! * 

The Barber Chirurgeons’ Gild was incorporated by Edward I. 
in 1304, as its “‘ composition” or statutes testify ; but it was united 
with the Wax and Tallow Chandlers, by James II., in 1686. 

The Company of AMercers and Goldsmiths was incorporated by 
Edward IV., in 1480, but this must have been upon an earlier 
foundation, as records occur of an admission of freemen into the 
fraternity as early as 1425. It is possible that the two companies 
were united at this date. The Company of Mercers at one period 
sustained a priest in St. Chad’s Church, to officiate daily at the altar 
of St. Michael, their patron saint; and two shillings and twopence 
originally granted to pray for the King, Queen, and their Council, 
and for the fraternity of the said Gild, was afterwards granted to the 
occupants of the Almeshouses. 

The Royal Charter of the Shoemakers is dated at Westminster, 
November 12, 1387, and recites a charter of Edward III. A 
“composition,” or new constitution, was obtained by the fraternity 
in 1561. 

About 1486, the Abbot of Shrewsbury founded the Gild or 
Fraternity of St. Wenefride, in the parish Church of Holy Cross, 
within his monastery, which was confirmed by Royal charter under 
date February 9 in that year. This Gild, which was of the Religous 
Order, comprised the principal residents in the town and precincts. 
There is connected with this St. Wenefride one of those grand old 
monkish legends which seem now to have. passed out of date. I 
will give it as briefly as it can be told :— 

In the seventh century, there lived a virgin whose name was 
Wenefride. She was born of noble parents; her father’s name was 
Thewith, a noble and potent lord in that part of Wales where 
Holywell stands; her mother’s name was Wenlo, descended from a 
family in Montgomeryshire, and sister of St. Bueno. Bueno assumed 
the monastic habit and retired to Clynnog in Carnarvonshire, where 





* It was ordered 25 Elizabeth (1583) that no Draper set out for Oswestry on 
Mondays before six o’clock, on forfeiture of 6s. 8d., and that they should wear 
their weapons all the way, and go in company. Not to go over Welsh Bridge 
before the bell toll six. In 1621 the Company agreed to buy no more cloth at 
Oswestry. 
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he built a church and founded a convent ; he afterwards visited his 
relations in Flintshire, and his brother-in-law giving him land, he 
built a church there, and took under his care his niece Wenefride, 
who, as she grew up, was so wrought upon by the moving discourses 
of her ‘pious uncle, that she determined to preserve her virginity, and 
accordingly made a vow of chastity. 

A neighbouring Prince, Cradocus, the son of King Allen, was so 
enamoured with the beauty of Wenefride, that espying an opportunity, 
when her parents were gone to church, he came to her, made known 
his passion, and earnestly pressed her to comply with his desires. 
The blushing virgin made an excuse to go into the next room, when 
she privately slipped out of the house and ran towards the church ; 
the impatient Prince finding her gone, pursued, and on the descent 
of a hill, with a drawn sword, threatened to separate her head from 
her body if she did not consent to his will. The virgin still bravely 
refusing, he gave her a blow which at once separated her head from 
her body ; the former falling upon the descent of a hill, rolled down 
to the church where the congregation were assembled, and at that 
time kneeling before the altar. Cradocus instantly received the 
reward of his crime, for he fell down dead, and the earth opening, 
swallowed up his corpse. Where Wenefride’s head stopped, a spring 
immediately burst forth, famous in succeeding times for its many 
virtues, and miraculous cures wrought by it. St. Bueno taking up 
the head, carried it to the corpse, and offering up his devotions, 
nicely joined it to the body, which instantly reunited: the place was 
visible only by a slender white line encircling her neck, and she 
survived her decollation fifteen years. She died at Gwytherin in 
Denbighshire (a small village near the river Clinde, which separates 
that county from Flintshire), where her bones rested till the time of 
the translation of them to the Abbey of Shrewsbury. 

These incidents are drawn from the ‘Life of St. Wenefride ;” 
need we make any other apology for giving them a place here? 

The Company of Shearmen was an old foundation, and was also 
a very numerous body at one time. They were patrons of the 
Chantry of the Virgin Mary, in the Church of St. Julian. In 1479 
it was included in the order then made for determining the rank 
and precedence of the several companies in the procession or 
“‘ show,” on Corpus Christi Day. Probably before this the Com- 
pany of Butchers had been united with this Company. When, in 
1583, the stone cross which stood in Old St. Chad’s churchyard 
* was taken down, there was found ‘‘a faire stone,” on which was 
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engraved a butcher’s axe and knife, whence it was concluded that 
the Company of Butchers had paid for the building the same. The 
setting up of a “ green tree,” or Maypole, gaily decked with garlands, 
before the Shearman’s Hall, was practised by the apprentices from 
early times. The noisy revelry connected therewith led to its 
suppression in Puritan times. 

The Vintners’ Company was established in 1412, in the 14th year 
of Edward IV.; the /7shmongers’ Company, 1423; the Weavers’, 
27 Henry VI., 1448—g9 (this Company had a bye-law that certain 
_ fines should be applied to the ‘‘ sustentacon and encreece of the 
lyght of the seyd crafte of Wevers, at the feast of Corpus Xpi. 
daye”’) ; the ‘Fletchers, Coopers, and Bowyers, 27 Henry VI., 1449, 
the Carpenters and Tylers, 28 Henry VI., 1449—50 (this Company 
was afterwards joined with the Srickmakers, Bricklayers, and 
Plasterers) ; the Tailors and Skinners, 39 Henry VI., 1460. The 
Smiths, Armourers, &c., had a ‘‘composition”” dated 19 James I., 
1621, but were probably of much earlier original foundation. The 
Tanners and Glovers were existing in 1479, as were also the 
Millers, Bakers, Cooks, and others. There had also been Companies 
of Saddlers, Painters, Glaziers, Curriers, of which only more distant 
reference is now found. 

The great festival of the Shrewsbury Gilds was on Corpus Christi 
Day, when there was a procession or “show,” the most famous on 
record after those of Coventry and Preston. In the celebration of 
this anniversary, the various bodies proceeded to a stone cross— 
probably that called the ‘‘ Weeping Cross’’—two miles south-east 
of the town, where “all joined in bewailing their sins, and in 
chanting forth petitions for a plentiful harvest.” They then returned 
in the same order to the church of St. Chad, where to each was 
assigned a particular place in the choir. Three days of recreations 
succeeded in the following week. 

The preparations made for this festival are indicated in the 
ordinances of the Mercers’, the Ironmongers’, and the Goldsmiths’ 
Gilds, where they were to provide ‘‘ 300 mede of wax yearly, to be 
burnt in the procession of the Feast of Corpus Xpi.” 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, there appears to have 
been a change in the character of the “show.” “The Trades 
began to go to Kingsland” (anciently written Chingsland)—the 
usual day of the festival being retained. In order to accommodate 
the different combretheren, and to preserve quietude “within the 
walls,” each Company had a small plot of land allotted to it by the 
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Corporation. These varied in extent from nearly one-fourth to one- 
eighth of an acre, the space being enclosed with a hedge and 
planted with trees. The enclosures were termed “ Arbours,” and 
therein were erected buildings suited to the purposes of festivity. 
The interior fittings consisted of a central table extending the whole 
length, with benches on either side. At the upper end was a raised 
chair, with a canopy for the Mayor or presiding Warden, and at the 
lower, a partition enclosed as a buttery for the viands. In some 
cases quite solid buildings were erected. 

The Shoemakers’ Company had the largest space enclosed, and 
therein was included a “‘ maze,” generally known as the “ Shoemakers’ 
Race.” It consisted of a labyrinth of walks containing in all a 
measured mile, within the diameter of a few yards, the object being 
to create confusion in the minds of the competitors as to the course 
to be taken in contests during the day’s relaxation. 

This feature of Convivial Arbours is a new one in the history of 
Gild festivals, and it was preserved down to recent times. 

(Zo be continued.) 


» 
Mur Did Country Towns. 


No. IVi—NEWBURY. 
By THE EDITOR. 


HERE are few country towns in which more of historic 
interest centres than Newbury, in Berkshire, on the river 
Kennet, not far from the borders of both Hants and Wilts. 

The northern part of the town, by its name of Speen, perpetuates the 
old Roman settlement of Spinz ; and two of the suburbs of Newbury 
were the scenes of battles in the days of the Commonwealth. King 
John lived at his palace of King’s Clere, in the neighbourhood, and 
often visited the place when he went on hunting expeditions ; and 
the story goes that he was concealed in a garret in the house of an 
old woman, who earned her livelihood by spinning, when he fled 
from his insurgent barons. Newbury in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was almost as busy a seat of the woollen trade as Reading 
itself; and “ Jack of Newbury,” the poor clothier who rose to emi- 
nence in his trade, marched at the head of a hundred “ archers,” whom 
he had equipped, to Flodden Field, had the honour of entertaining 
Henry VIII. in his own house here, and lies buried in the noble 
Perpendicular parish church, whose tower he built out of his honest 
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gains. A fine specimen of Nature’s own gentleman was “ Jack of 
Newbury.” 

Only a few miles to the south of the town is Sandleford Priory, 
with its pleasant park and riverside woods, a century ago the 
country home of Mrs. Montagu, the centre of literary society and the 
reputed founder of the Blue Stocking Club; and here Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and Beattie were among her visitors. 
A couple of miles beyond Speen, high on a hill, and surrounded 
with venerable oaks and other monarchs of the forest, rise the pic- 
turesque remains of Donnington Castle, which tradition associates 
with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. The castle once occupied the 
whole of the crest of the hill, but the remains of it now are limited to 
“‘an ivy-mantled gateway, with a tower on either side.” Camden, 
Godwin, and other writers agree with the local tradition, and say that 
Chaucer lived here ; and Grose states, but without adding any proof, 
that the castle was presented to him by John of Gaunt. But, though 
Evelyn declares that among the trees at Donnington Park there were 
three which were planted by Chaucer’s own hands, unfortunately the 
place did not come into possession of the family till eighteen years after 
Chaucer’s death. The poet’sson, Thomas, however, no doubt was a 
visitor here, whilst his daughter was the wife of William de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk. The siege of Donnington, and its successful defence 
against the Parliamentarian rebels, in 1644, when it alone of all the 
strong places in Berkshire was in arms for the King, is a matter of 
history. The entrenchments thrown up round the castle during this 
siege are still to be seen, and they explain the success of its 
defence. 

At the foot of the hill from which the castle frowns down on New- 
bury, flows a celebrated trout stream, the Lambourne, which, “ in 
spite of the evidence of their eyes,” (as the author of Murray’s 
‘* Handbook of Berkshire” writes,) the inhabitants still believe to 
answer to the account of the poet Sylvester :— 

‘* Little Lambesbourn 
All summer long (while all thy sisters shrinke) 
Men of thy teares a million daily drinke, 
Beside thy water, which in haste doth run 
Toward the feet of Chaucer’s Donnington ; 


But, when the rest are full unto the top, 
All winter long, thou never show’st a drop.” 


As readers of Clarendon’s “ History of the Great Rebellion ” will 
remember, the two battles of Newbury were fought in September, 1643, 
and in October, 1644. The scene of the former engagement was all 
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around Enborne Common, about two miles south-west of the town, a 
spot still showing many traces of the fight, in the mounds of earth 
which cover the slain. Here fell the young Earls of Carnarvon and 
Sunderland, and the gallant Falkland, perhaps the most noble and 
“ blameless ” character of his age, who had gone out to battle saying, 
‘‘T am weary of the times, and foresee much misery to my country, 
but I believe I shall be out of it ere night.” Of him Lord Claren- 
don writes : “ If there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed war than that single loss, it must be infamous and execrable 
to all posterity.” Of him Pope writes— 
‘* See, Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just.” 


And Southey, in an inscription intended for a column to be erected 
on the scene of the engagement,— 
** On this field 
Did Falkland fall, the blameless and the brave.”’ 
And perhaps still more graphically writes Matthew Arnold :— 


** There Falkland eyed the strife that would not cease, 
Shook back his tangled locks, and murmured ‘ peace!’ ” 

For a long time there was no memorial at Newbury of this battle ; 
but some ten or twelve years ago that reproach was blotted out, and 
a pillar of stone, with a suitable inscription, now marks the scene, and 
perpetuates the history of that eventful day. 

The scene of the second Battle of Newbury, which took place 
thirteen months later, was the northern, or rather the north-west end 
of the town, in the outlying parish of Shawe or Shaw. It was fought in 
the grounds adjoining the magnificent mansion of Shaw House 
which somehow or other is far less known to tourists than it ought 
to be, seeing that since Aldermaston House was pulled down it is by 
general consent the finest Elizabethan mansion in Berkshire, and in 
historic interest it yields to few in the South of England. I shall 
therefore describe it in more minute detail. 

Being garrisoned for the King, it stood a siege in the time of the 
Civil War, of which it still bears the marks. To approach it from 
the town we drive up a long winding avenue of limes, and find 
ourselves confronted by an array of terraces planted with yews — 
and evergreens. The house is built of red bricks, with dressings of 
white stone ; and its massive square-headed windows have mullions 
and cornices of the same materials. Like many other houses erected 
during the reign of “Gloriana,” its ground-plan is a letter E, the 
porch projecting slightly less than the wings. The principal door is 
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of classical design, and bears over the lintel an appropriate motto in 
Greek, ‘‘ Let no envious person enter here.’’ It is probable that its 
founder had imbibed a classical — for higher up is the still 
quainter couplet :— 

‘* Edentulus vescentium dentibus invidet, 

Et oculos caprearum talpa contemnit,”’ 

which being interpreted means, “ The toothless man envies the teeth 
of those who eat, and the mole despises the eyes of the kid.” 

We enter the hall, which lies to the left; it is lofty and well 
proportioned, and, like the rest of the rooms, panelled in oak ; but 
the woodwork has unfortunately been painted over in a light colour. 
The hall is adorned with a bust of Charles I., and with a series of 
family portraits, including Chief Justice Eyre. The walls are hung 
with armour of the Civil War period, and in a corner is a heap of 
cannon-balls and shells, the silent relics of the siege. In the windows 
are two large cavalry kettledrums, which may or may not be as old 
as the battle of Newbury. We ascend up a handsome staircase of 
polished oak to the drawing-room, which occupies the south-east 
angle of the first floor. Here the panelling retains its original dark 
colour, and is of oak, like that above described. In the wainscot of 
a bay window in this room there is let into the wall a brass-plate, 
perforated at a spot where a bullet-hole may be seen. This is said 
to have been the work of a Roundhead soldier, who aimed at’ the 
King when he was dressing himself at the window on the morning 
of the second battle of Newbury. There is some doubt, however, 
about the tradition, as the King slept the previous night at the house 
of a Mr. Weston, in the town of Newbury ; but of course he may 
have gone up to this room to dress or to wash his hands. The plate 
bears engraved on it an extract from Blome’s “ Britannia.” In the 
opposite panel is an engraved portrait of the King “ as he sate in 
the pretended High Court of Justice, anno 1648, from the original 
at Oxford.” In this room are portraits of one of the Parliamentary 
generals, by Vandyke; Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Romney; a Lady, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; also sundry specimens of the pencil of 
Canaletto, and of Smith, ** The English Canaletto.” In a cabinet in 
this room is a snuff-box which once belonged to the King, and which 
bears his portrait on its lid. There are in the morning-room, and 
the dining-room and library, other portraits of the family of Eyre, 
and one of Mr. John Petitt Andrews, F.S.A., through whom the 
estate passed to the present possessors. At the foot of the staircase 
are a fac-simile of the death-warrant of the King, a “ pass” signed by 
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Fairfax, and portraits of the leaders of both the Royalist and 
Parliamentary armies. In one of the rooms is a felic of Oliver 
Cromwell, namely, a cloak which he is said to have left behind him. 
In another room is a bedstead on which Queen Anne slept during a 
Royal visit to Shaw House in October, 1703, on her return from 
Bath. Part of the tapestry hangings of the bed has scenes from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses worked on it. 

The house itself was built by one Thomas Dolman, formerly 
factor or manager to ‘‘ Jack of Newbury,” who deserves record 
as having been the first to introduce the manufacture of broadcloth. 
Thomas Dolman, having amassed a considerable fortune in his 
business, resolved to erect a spacious mansion where he might pass 
the remainder of his days in ease and retirement. This determination, 
however, did not agree with the ideas of his neighbours, the 
remembrance of whose illiberality, observes Mr. Britton, in the 
“‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” has been preserved to our days 
in an odd sarcasm :— 


** Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ! 
Thomas Doleman has built a new house, 
And has turned away all his spinners ! ” 


Mr. J. P. Andrews, who was born at Shaw House, writes in his 


‘Continuation of Henry’s History of England”: ‘‘ Newbury supplied 
(besides Jack of Newbury) another manufacturer of wool, Doleman by 
name, so rich and solittle inclined to thrift that he laid out the enormous 
sum of ten thousand pounds (perhaps equal to three times that amount 
according to our present standatd, and most probably the bricks and 
timber were found on the estate) in building a vast and strong house 
near his native place. Fearful of the lashes which he expected to 
receive from the envy of his neighbours, he inscribed more than one 
apposite sentence, both in Greek and Latin, above his superb stone 
porch, as spells against those particular ill-wishers whose peculiar 
malice he dreaded.” This Thomas, however, did not live to com- 
plete the mansion, but it was finished by his son Sir Thomas, in 1581. 
It was his grandson, Sir Thomas, Member of Parliament for Reading, 
and Clerk of the Privy Council, who held the house for the King, as 
related above. The motto ofthe Dolmans, from and after this date, 
was— 
‘King and Law, shouts Dolman and Shaw,” 

a motto which still appears on their armorial bearings. ‘It is 
traditionally: reported,” writes Mr. Walter Money, the historian of 
Newbury, “ that this motto arose through ‘King and Law’ having 
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been the pass-word agreed upon the night before the battle, and that 
Thomas Dolman announced it to the army in the presence of the King 
and by his command. It is also said that there was great slaughter in the 
garden on the east side of the house, and that the King and Dolman 
fought side by side.” Another story told is that young Dolman 
having forgotten the pass-word, the King himself lustily gave it to the 
youth, with directions to shout it out to the soldiers, and that it had 
the immediate effect of causing such a volley of shot to be poured 
upon the Parliament men as routed them from Mr. Dolman’s garden, 
and turned the battle on this side of the town in the King’s favour.” 
Be this, however, as it may, at the Restoration, in 1660, Mr. Dolman 
was rewarded by a well-earned knighthood. 

In August, 1663, Sir Thomas was honoured by a visit from Charles 
IL. and his Queen, James, Duke of York, and many of the nobility, 
whom the owner of Shaw House escorted, showing them the ground 
on which the second battle of Newbury was fought. . This entertain- 
ment was marked, says the Jntelligencer of that date, ‘‘ with a 
magnificence, prudence, modesty, and order to admiration. A good 
part of that evening His Majesty spent in viewing the ground on 
which one of the Newbury battles was fought, calling to mind 
mote particulars occurring then to his memory (himself having been 
present at the fight) than can be imagined.” Several generations 
of the Dolmans lie buried at Shaw, where their names are recorded 
on some handsome monuments. In spite of their humble origin as 
clothiers, they intermarried with the noblest and best families in the 
land ; but the Dolmans had long figured among the best of the 
county families in Yorkshire. 

The walls of Shaw House are such as would be well suited to 
stand a siege and an assault, being in many places six feet thick, as 


shown by the deep recesses in the windows. The roof, too, is a 


perfect forest of timber; and the foundations of the house and its 
cellars look as if they had been intended by their founder to last till 
the ‘‘ crack of doom.” The cellars are very numerous and spacious, 
and mostly fitted with aumbries or cupboards. Some of them are 
dark, and are said to have been used as dungeons; but this may 
be dismissed as absurd, along with another local tradition which 
states that there was, and is, an underground communication to 
Donnington Castle, more than a mile distant. The gardens are 
square and trim, and on the east and south sides are bounded by 
sunk fences fronted with bricks, and surmounted by terraces and 
ramparts ; and the lawns are still adorned with some of the cannon 
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said to have been left behind by the Parliamentary forces. The 
terraces are screened by long avenues of yews ; and the very spot 
where the dead fell thickest in the assault upon the house is now a 
lawn-tennis ground, and the turf is very green and soft. After the 
battle, Cromwell and Lord Manchester were at Shaw House for 
military purposes, looking after the wounded ; and here within its 
walls probably took place an angry debate as to whether the King 
should be pursued in his flight to the West of England, while his 
army retired to Oxford ; Hazelrigge, Waller, and others taking part 
in it. 

I have said enough to prove that the town of Newbury, with its 
castle, long demolished, its two battlefields, and its noble adjunct of 
Shaw House, is well worthy of the antiquarian traveller. It has been 
visited by nearly every sovereign, from the old Norman and Planta- 
genet times, when the Vale of Kennet formed part of the Royal 
forest of Windsor, down to King George III., who occasionally 
passed through it on his way to Bath or Weymouth. Her present 
Majesty, also, when Princess Victoria, passed a night at the Pelican 
Inn in this town whilst making a tour with her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. This inn is the subject of an epigram attributed to the 
Irish actor, Quin :— : 


** The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 
May well be called ‘ The Pelican’ 
From its enormous bill.’’ 


Z 
Reviews, 


Dictionnaire Historique et Pittoresgue du Thédtre et des Arts qui sy 
rattachent. Par PAUL POUGIN. 8vo. Paris: Firmin Didot, 1885. 


M. PouGIN’s handsome volume combines in the highest degree merits of 
every kind ; it is essentially a literary work, for the names of Moliére, 
‘Racine, Corneille, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, &c., are beyond doubt 
intimately associated with intellectual productions of the choicest de- 
scription. It touches upon art, whether we study it from the point of 
scenery or of costume, music or dancing. Social life claims also an im- 
portant share in it. Archzology is represented by the old traditions 
about the dramas of Euripides and the comedies of Plautus and Terence ; 
as for the bearing of political history upon it, we need only remind our 
readers of the sensation created at the time of the early French Revolu- 
tion by the performance of Laya’s “ Ami des Lois.” If, therefore, any book 
has its raison @étre, to borrow a somewhat hackneyed expression from 
our neighbours, it is surely M. Pougin’s Dictionnaire. But the most 
wonderful fact of all still remains to be mentioned, viz., that a serious 
VOL. VIII. D 
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attempt to give in a lexicon shape a history of the stage should never have 
yet been made, especially by a people so fond of theatrical recreation as 
are the French. The dictionaries of Bouillet, Vapereau, Jal, Frank, are 
well known and justly popular. Till M. Pougin set himself to work, there 
was no available guide to the annals of the French theatre but the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Dramatique” (1776), due to the joint labours of Chamfort and 
the Abbé de Laporte, and the “ Dictionnaire Théatral ” (1824) of Messrs. 
Jal and Harel. The case, however, is completely altered, for, in the first 
place, the book we are now reviewing is by no means exclusively a history 
of the French stage. We have noticed an article on “ Boxing-night” 
(amusingly translated /a mutt des boxeurs), and which reminds us at once 
of Covent Garden or the Lyceum. The Latin drama is amply illustrated 
in the paragraphs on amphitheatres, Bacchanalia, masks, Dionysos, St. 
Augustine, Gladiators, &c. &c. Then, by looking at the title of the 
volume, we see that our author professes to deal not only with the theatre 
but with “the arts relating to it,” and sure enough, tight-rope dancing, 
horse-racing, green-room arrangements, clowns, pantomimes, lion-taming, 
masquerading, &c., are duly discussed and often appropriately illustrated 
by excellent chromo-lithographs and spirited woodcuts; even Madame 
Tussaud’s museum is mentioned, and all honour is done to its merits. In 
fact, M. Pougin’s Dictionary is not so much a guide to the drama as a 
description of public sports of every kind ; the preface gives us a detailed 
account of the scheme of the work, and the sources consulted ; and a sum- 
mary, which terminates the volume, groups under various general headings 
the hundreds of articles gathered together in this useful compilation. 

We must not forget, however, that the speciality of our magazine leads 
us to notice chiefly the points connected with archzology and antiquarian 
lore. Under the title “ Odéon” we have the plan of a Greek theatre and 
a brief sketch of those buildings, the earliest of which was the one con- 
structed by Pericles, and which differed from the usual theatres because 
in the first place its dimensions were smaller, and in the next it had no 
proscenium. M. Pougin introduces also a series of engravings illustrating 
(1) the position of a velarium, (2) the frontage of the theatre of Herod 
Atticus, at Athens, (3) the plan (restored) of the theatre of Marcellus, at 
Rome, and (4) the plan of the “ quartier des théatres ’’ at Pompeii. 

The medizval drama is not treated by M. Pougin with less care and 
less erudition. Notice, for instance, the article on the “Clercs de la 
Basoche,” the “ Confréres de la Passion,” and the “Enfants sans souci.’ 
The company of lawyers’ clerks who formed the corporation of the Basoche 
may be regarded as having introduced into France the habit of satirising 
in a theatrical manner the foibles, ridicules, and vices of theage. Solong 
as they limited their exaggerated delineations of character to petty attor- 
neys, scriveners, and the like, they were allowed to indulge to the full 
their humour and their roystering propensities ; but they soon overstepped 
the bounds of the most elementary prudence, and they forgot that kings 
are not always tolerant of criticism. Their fraternity was suppressed in 
1547, not before it had been cautioned, remonstrated with, and fined. The 
illustration to the notice of the Basochians, is a copy of the seal belonging 
to “ Antonius primus Burgundie rex juventutis et Basochie;” it bears date 
1545. The sacred dramas entitled “mysteries” and performed by the 
Confréres de la Passion, are discussed in a long and most interesting 
article, illustrated with a fac-simile of a scene from the mystery of Abraham 
composed by Hroswitha, a celebrated nun of the abbey of Gandersheim, in 
Germany. M. Pougin could not very conveniently transcribe the cata- 
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logue of all the mysteries brought out in France during the middle ages, 
and which M. Petit de Julleville enumerates in his work entitled “ les 
mystéres ;” but he gives us a curious document in the shape of the “cry 
and public proclamation,” published in 1541, on the occasion of the first 
performance at Paris of the “ Mystére des Actes des Apétres,” previously 
acted at Tours, Angers, Le Mans, and Bourges ; the event was ushered in 
by a gorgeous procession, minutely described, and which appears to have 
been of the most sensational character. Another notable feature in the 
article we are now reviewing is a transcript, together with the music, of a 
passage sung, or rather chanted, by the foolish virgins in the “‘ Mystére des 
Vierges sages et des Vierges folles” (tenth century). 

On the subject of theatrical;masks we find many details which are not 
generally known. We have to go back to the Latin classics for the 
earliest devices used to represent tragedy and comedy. There were 
twenty-five types of faces for the former and upwards of forty for the 
latter. Women’s parts were always acted by men, and, if M. Pougin is 
correct, the first lady who appeared on the French stage was Marie 
Vernier, wife of the comedian La Porte (about 1600). Even Corneille’s 
characters (Le Menteur, La Suite du Menteur) were performed by persons 
wearing masks, and as late as 1736 the amusing comedy of Moliére “ Les 
fourberies de Scapin,” we are told by the Mercure de France, had for some 
of its interpreters two masked actors, Géronte and Argante. 

We hope that the few remarks we have thus made will give our readers 
an idea of M. Pougin’s interesting volume, and show that its merits are 
far above those of an ordinary Christmas illustrated book. At the same 
time, the 350 engravings and the eight chromolithographs which accom- 
pany the text deserve to be mentioned. 


York Mystery Plays. Edited by Miss L. TOULMIN SMITH. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 


IT is a good and hopeful sign of the times that the University Press at 
Oxford should care to publish, and that a lady should care to edit, such a 
work as this, containing the text of a long series of the “ Miracle Plays ” 
performed at York over a course of years in the two centuries next 
before the Reformation. The great and varied works which were per- 
formed by the Guilds—the members of the various “Crafts” and 
“ Mysteries ”—of our great towns and cities have been nowhere better or 
more fully set out than in these pages by Mr. Cornelius Walford ; and 
now Miss Toulmin Smith has given us an admirable example of their 
work in one direction. They were really—to say nothing here of their 
secular duties—the great teachers and practical expounders of Holy Writ 
at a time when the printing press had not made the contents of the 
Scripture known to all, and when there were no parochial or Sunday 
schools. In fact, three centuries ago they were, next to the parochial 
clergy and the religious orders, the chief “ Sunday-school teachers ;” and 
through these Miracle Plays they brought home to the people the main 
points of Scripture history—the creation and fall of man, the sufferings of 
Israel in Egypt, and the birth, life, death, and resurrection of our Lord, 
in a practical and sensible shape. Miss Smith, in her admirable preface, 
gives a brief account of the present book, which she has edited from a 
manuscript in the possession of Lord Ashburnham, the very same which 
was formerly made for the Corporation of York, but which, passing after 
the Reformation into the hands of the Fairfax and Thoresby families, was 
carefully preserved till later ages. It was bought by Horace Walpole for 
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a guinea—such was the low appreciation of its value little more than a 
century ago! To her admirable introduction Miss Smith has subjoined 
lists of the chief places in England which were celebrated for these 
“Miracle Plays” or “ Mysteries.” Most readers are aware of the part 
which they played in the history of Coventry or Chester; but it will be 
new to most that York was nearly as celebrated for them as either of 
those two ancient towns ; and that not only in London, at Canterbury, at 
Cambridge, at Worcester, at Reading, at Newcastle, at Dublin, were they 
constantly performed, but also at places of such small note and import- 
ance as Sleaford, Lincolnshire; Witney, Oxfordshire ; Walsingham, 
Norfolk ; Heybridge, Essex ; and Bethersden, Kent. 


Elfrica, an Historical Romance of the Twelfth Century. By Mrs. E. 

BOGER. 3 vols. 12mo. Sonnenschein & Co., 1885. 
WE suppose that most readers of a popular magazine like this are 
lovers of the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott ; and we venture to 
think that those who have read with attention the papers which have 
appeared in our pages on the Traditions of Somerset, will acquit us of 
exaggeration when we say that a very large portion of the mantle of that 
“Wizard of the North,” Sir Walter Scott, has fallen on Mrs. Boger. Her 
story of Elfrica is simply admirable ; it carries us back into the inner life 
of both courts and monasteries in the days of our Henries and Edwards ; 
and we shall not attempt to give even an outline of it. The hero of the 
tale is the great De Courcy, Earl of Ulster, the story of whose life and 
death is most skilfully interwoven with the narrative. Our readers will 
thank us for having said as much as this, and only as much, and for 
adding that if they wish to spend two or three days pleasantly and 
profitably, they had better send for the book itself; it is one that Sir 
Walter would have rejoiced to see issued from the press, for he was too 
noble to fear or dislike a rival. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS, of Stratford-on-Avon, has brought out on a single 
sheet A Pedigree of Shakespeare's Family. It is based, in the earlier 
portions, on the researches of Mr. Halliwell Phillipps and Mr. G. Russell 
French. It is brought down to the present time, through some ten genera- 
tions ; but the parties mentioned are only collateral relatives of the 
immortal Will, as his descendants appear to have died out with his 
daughters’ children. Published at the low price of sixpence, the pedigree 
should find no lack of purchasers. 


The Cries of London, Ancient and Modern, by Mr. C. Hindley (Hindley, 
Booksellers’-row), is a work which will at once commend itself to the 
curious reader. It may be regarded as a sequel to the “‘ History of the 
Catnach Press,” and contains a wonderful variety of interesting matter more 
or less of a fugitive kind, but which hasbeen most providentially arrested in 
its flight. It is enriched with several scores of the cuts of Bewick, from the 
collection of that best of Bewick collectors, the late Rev. Thomas Hugo. 


Bishop Bedel?s Irish Bible and Archbishop O’ Donnell's New Testament 
(P. Roe, Dublin) is the title given, after a somewhat Hibernian fashion, 
to a small brochure, poorly printed, and got up most unattractively. It is 
really a short account of Bishop Bedell himself, and of his labours in 
the production of the first Irish Bible. The rest of the pamphlet, for it is 
nothing more, is made up of curious but fragmentary notes on Bedell’s 
Irish Catechism, and short accounts of Archbishop Daniel, or O’Donnell, 
and of the castle of Lough Oughter. 
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Thackeray's London (Jarvis) is a pleasant, chatty little book, commenting 
on the memories of Charterhouse, Pall Mall, Brompton, Kensington, and 
Mayfair, which are associated with Thackeray and his works. It has some 
inaccuracies, of course, for the author is an American and has only seen 
these spots asa visitor. But, making allowances for these, the book is 
well worth reading ; and the comparison which the author, Mr. Rideing, 
makes between Thackeray and Dickens is on the whole just and fair. 

The Revised English Version of the Old Testament (H. Frowde, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse) will be welcomed by the majority of those 
who speak the English language. The title is but little changed, and it only 
professes to be “ The Version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the most 
ancient authorities and revised.” This, however, implies much, for the 
“ ancient authorities ” are much more accessible and better known than 
when the Authorised Version was prepared. The Revisers have taken as 
their basis the Hebrew and Aramaic original of the several books as 
represented in the ordinary Hebrew Bible, the various readings of which 
have been considered, and the most approved have been followed. The 
readings of ancient translations have been preferred in a few instances of 
extreme difficulty, and in these cases the fact has been recorded in the 
margin. 

Parodies, collected and arranged by Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S., 
(Reeves & Turner) may claim a notice in these pages, inasmuch as the 
collection is not confined to the burlesque or travestied imitations of 
living writers, but includes those dealing with the works of Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Byron, and other favouriteauthors who have long passed away, 
but whose names are as “familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
Mr. Hamilton, we may add, has so far performed his self-imposed task 
with tact and discrimination, keeping clear of political bias, and drawing 
from every available source a string of parodies illustrative of the most 
celebrated writings in the English language. The work, which is pub- 
lished monthly, has entered upon its second volume. 


# 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fune 4, Dr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in the 
chair. The only business was the ballot for the election of Fellows. The 
following were elected : Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Aldenham, Herts ; 
Mr. George Henry Birch, late Secretary of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society ; and Mr. Richard Popplewell Pullan.—Fune 11, 
Mr. John Evans, President, in the chair. Notice was given of several 
proposed changes in the rules of the Society, and the sanction of the 
Society was invited to a proposal’ unanimously recommended by the 
Finance Committee and by the Council on the subject of a retiring pen- 
sion to the Secretary after a service of twenty-five years. The President 
read a paper on “ A Military Decoration relating to the Roman Conquest 
of Britain,” and Dr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., one on “Some Original 
Autograph Letters (1680—84) of Dr. W. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, &c.,” 
which were exhibited by Mr. J. H. Cooke, F.S.A. 

ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 21, Mr. J. Hilton in the 
chair. Mr. W. T. Watkin communicated a rubbing and notice of a 
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Roman inscription found near Bala, which is interesting as being the first 
one of the first cohort of the Nervii that has occurred in Britain. Mr, 
Edward Walford exhibited and made some remarks on a fine engraving 
of the Battle of the Boyne. The engraving, the masterpiece of Theodore 
Maes, was in a soiled and mutilated condition when it came into Mr. 
Walford’s possession, but it has been restored by Mr. Grisbrook, of 
Panton-street, and in such a manner as to elicit the admiration of the 
members present. Mr. Park Harrison read a paper on “A Necklace 
composed of blue bugles and minute chevron beads, with a bronze pendant 
in form of a bell, which was discovered in a mummy-pit at Arica in 1868, 
and is now in the Oxford Museum.” The bugles appear to have formed 
part of earlier necklaces, being of different sizes and tints. They are 
square in section, like some of unknown date and origin in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and, also like them, are formed on a core of clear but impure 
glass, covered with opaque white, which, again, is coated with semi- 
transparent glass of a greenish-blue colour. The chevron beads are in 
pattern and construction identically the same as examples found in Egypt 
and certain maritime districts in the north of Europe. The Rev. G. F. 
Brown read a paper, illustrated by a good collection of rubbings, ‘‘ On 
some ‘ Scandinavian’ or ‘Danish’ Sculptured Stones found in London, 
and their Bearing on the Supposed ‘Scandinavian’ or ‘ Danish’ Origin 
of other Sculptured Stones.” The Rev. J. L. Fish exhibited a small 
silver-gilt covered cup used as a chalice, together with a small salver- 
paten of the same material, presented to the church of St. Margaret’s 
Pattens by Newborough Swingland, parish clerk, in 1744. Thecup bears 
the London date-letter for 1743-4, and the salver that of 1738-9.— 
Fune 4, Mr. J. J. Micklethwaite in the chair. Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell 
read a paper “On Some Early Sites and Works on the Tidal portion 
of the Margin of the Thames,” in which he poined out, by the 
aid of maps and diagrams, several hitherto undescribed earth- 
works—raised either for defensive purposes or for protection from 
the overflowing of the. river—at Benfleet, Shoebury, Ebbesfleet, 
near Gravesend, and other places. He also described the embank- 
ment of the Thames from the lower reaches to its proximity to London. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., read a paper on “Elizabethan Standard 
Weights and the Carlisle Bushel.” Several of the weights, marked with 
the Crown and initial of the reigning Sovereign, together with the date of 
its manufacture, were exhibited. Among other objects exhibited some 
Serjeants’ Rings, such as were formerly presented to the Judges on a 
newly-made Serjeant receiving the coif ; a photograph of a pewter jug, 
temp. Charles 1. ; and a Wampum Belt, by Miss Ffarington.—fFune 11. 
At a meeting of the Council, a vote of thanks, proposed by Lord Percy, 
was accorded to Mr. E. Walford for a set of volumes of the ANTIQUARIAN 
MAGAZINE which he has presented to the Institute. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 20, Rev. Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson in the chair. Mr. W. Myers, F.S.A., exhibited a fine collection 
of antiquarian objects recently acquired by him in Egypt. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., exhibited three bronze Penates, one being a graceful 
figure of Mercury of Etruscan work. Mr. R. Wright, of Worksop, sent 
a beautiful Roman Cippus, with inscriptions denoting that it had con- 
tained the ashes of two children, deposited at separate times. Mr. T 
Morgan, F.S.A., referring to the dole of corn which had been owned by 
one of the children, as set forth on the inscriptions on the - Cippus, 
quoted a passage of Juvenal relating to the custom of the corn being 
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delivered on production of a ticket, and thus gave additional force and 
illustration to the inscription. Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., exhibited, 
by permission of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, the original will 
of King John. It is very gracefully written on a small sheet of parch- 
ment. A paper was read by the chairman on a Latin office to Master 
John Shorne, in a MS. in the British Museum, found by Mr. E. Scott, 
Sloane MSS. 389. There is the entire office of Hymn, Versicle, and 
response, remarkable as having been for an uncanonised man. There 
is also a copy of verses to be said when in “jeopardy of death.” A 

per was then read by Mr. Thomas Blashill, on the remarkable Abbey 
Church of Dore, Herefordshire. Unlike the other Cistercian monasteries, 
the Chapter House here was twelve-sided, instead of square ; while the east 
end of the church consisted of a group of chapels, instead of the usual 
square chancel only. A third paper by Dr. Alfred Fryer was then read 
on “The Sculptured Crosses of Cornwall,” illustrated by a series of models 
in stone.—Fune 3, Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair. It was announced 
that the Duke of Norfolk would preside at the West Sussex Congress, 
at Brighton, in August. The intended works of repair about to be 
undertaken at Waltham Cross have been considered and approved by 
the Council. It is contemplated to improve the position of the Cross by 
removing and setting back the buildings which at present join it. The 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth rendered a report, by Mr. Herbert Reid, of some 
excavations near Newbury, where two circles of flints have been found, 
three feet below the surface, with remains of wood fires. They were 
evidently beacons used in Roman times. Mr. Greenshields sent a 
beautiful silver Fibula, and the Rev. Canon Routledge reported the 
discovery of a Hagioscope in the west wall of St. Martin’s Church, Canter- 
bury, partly built over by the thirteenth century tower. The west wall 
proves to be ancient Roman work, similar to what has been traced on 
the south. The Rev. Dr. Hooppell described some remarkable inter- 
ments of early date found within the ancient earthwork called Dane’s 
Camp, Northampton, now being removed. He exhibited also an early 
sword of iron in its sheath of bronze, found near Darlington. Mr. 
H. J. F. Swayne exhibited three charters relating to property in Wilt- 
shire, one with a unique seal. Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., described 
a collection of Spanish seventeenth century documents certifying that 
certain sisters “ took the black veil until death.” Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
exhibited a Roman vase found at Colchester. The first paper was by 
Mr. T. Q. Pinches, of the British Museum, on “ Babylonian Cylinders.” He 
reviewed the whole history of the remarkable objects, illustrating his 
remarks by the exhibition of many specimens of great antiquity, some 
being 2700 years B.C., of very good workmanship. Dr. Hayes Ward, in 
the discussion which ensued, suggested that correct information should 
be obtained as to the actual localities where such cylinders were found. 
Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), read a paper on “Some Recent 
Discoveries of Saxon Sculptures of interlaced patterns on stone, found at 
Rockland and Colsterwork, Lincolnshire, and Bexhill, Sussex.” At the 
latter church, a fine small Saxon tomb has been found, covered with 
patterns of very great beauty. A third paper was then partly read on the 
Saxon Tower of Barnack Church, by Mr. J. T. Irvine. A good deal of 
sculpture work here was illustrated, particularly a window filled in with 
a slab of stone pierced with an open-work pattern. The chairman 
exhibited a fine collection of early antiquities. 

NUMISMATIC.—May 21, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. H 
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Montague exhibited two specimens of the aureus of C. Cassius, the 
murderer of Czsar, and his legate, M. Servilius, ov., C. CASSI. IMP. head 
of Libertas; vev., M. SERVILIVS LEG. Acrostolium. The coins of this 
type are supposed to have been struck in the East inthe year B.C. 43—42. 

he specimens exhibited by Mr. Montague were found on the coast of 
Sicily. Mr. S. Smith exhibited a rare variety of a penny of Edward the 
Confessor, similar to Hawkins, Pl. xvii. No. 223, having on the obverse a 
bust of the king wearing a round helmet instead of the usual crown. The 
existence of this variety is doubted by Hildebrand, but is fully confirmed 
by the specimen exhibited by Mr. Smith. The coin was struck at 
Leicester by the moneyer Leofnoth. Professor Gardner read a paper 
“On the Coins of the Island of Zacynthus.” 

BIBLICAL ARCHAHOLOGY.—Fune 2, Dr. S. Birch, President, in the 
chair. The following papers were read: “On the Topography of 
Northern Syria, with special reference to the Karnak Lists of Thothmes 
III.,” by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins ; “Ona Series of Specimens of the 
Familiar Correspondence of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” by Mr. T. 
G. Pinches; “The Eclipse in’ Egyptian Texts,” by Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf; and “ On the Site of This,” by Professor Sayce.’ 

SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD.—Fune 3, 
annual meeting, held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, 
Dr. Trollope, Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, in the chair. The report, 
which was read by the secretary, Mr. William Vincent, gave details 
concerning upwards of sixty cases which had been brought under 
the notice of the society, including monuments, brasses, and other 
memorials which were in danger of being lost or destroyed. In some 
instances the society had interposed effectually, while in others action 
was delayed from insufficient funds. The society now numbers about 
670 members, and its income is about £400. The greater part of this 
sum has been expended in the work of visiting, inspecting, and reporting 
on the condition of tombs in remote country churches, and in assisting the 
incumbents to conserve them. Among the churches thus benefited are 
Sprowston, Norfolk; Aldham, Essex; Lusk, county Dublin ; Appleby, 
Westmoreland ; and last, not least, Westminster Abbey. General Lord 
Mark Kerr moved, and Mr. H. E. Jerningham, M.P., seconded, the 
adoption of the report, which further stated that the Rector of Thorpe 
Mandeville Church, in which is enshrined the Kirton Monument, had 
called the attention of the society to its state, which needed preservation 
and renovation. The president delivered a short address, in which he 
recommended that caution and consideration for others should be 
mingled with zeal. From the number of applications that had been 
made to them it was evident that a very useful sphere of work was open 
to them, and they only needed sufficient means to enable them to achieve 
success. The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, in moving a resolution, affirming that 
it was desirable that the objects of the society should be brought to the 
notice of patrons and beneficed clergymen, denounced in vigorous terms 
the sacrilegious spoliation that had been carried on in churches and 
churchyards under the guise of restoration. He feared that the parsons 
had been the greatest sinners in not exercising more vigilance. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. C. Milne Gaskell. The Bishop of Notting- 
ham was re-elected president, and the council was reappointed with the 
addition of the name of Earl Sydney. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 12, Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. The Earl of Northesk exhibited a collection of 
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specimens of worked jade from New Zealand. Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls 
read a paper “ On the Origin, Physical Characteristics, and Manners and 
Customs of the Maori Race.” Mr. Kerry-Nicholls described the social 
state of the Maoris, their government, weapons, food, and domestic arts 
and concluded with an account of the plants chiefly used by the natives 
for medical purposes. A portrait of King Tawhaio was exhibited by Mr. 
Seppings Wright.—Fune 9, Mr. F. Galton, President, in the chair. 
Prince Roland Bonaparte exhibited a large collection of photographs of 
Lapps. Mr. P. A. Holst exhibited three water-colour photographs out 
of a collection of 240, representing all the tribes of the Russian Empire. 


SHORTHAND.—Fune 3, Mr. T. A. Reed, President, in the chair. Mr. 
H. H. Pestall read a paper in the absence of the author, viz., “Brief Notes 
as to Bishop’s Modified Phonography,” by Mr. G. R. Bishop. Illustrations 
were rendered on the blackboard, and the subject was discussed by the 
President, Dr. W. Gibson, Messrs. C. Walford, Petrie, Hill, Sparkhall 
and other members. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 18, annual meeting, 
Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., President, in the chair. The officers for the 
ensuing academical year having been elected, Mr. Clark, the retiring 
President, delivered an address, in which he gave a short résumé of the 
work of the society during the time he had been in office, more especially 
with regard to the management of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Mr. Clark 
then gave a lecture upon medizval libraries, with special reference to the 
book-cases, and to the system of chaining the books, as shown in 
Hereford Cathedral, Wimborne Minster, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Mr. Bradshaw followed with remarks upon other Cambridge Libraries, 
and particularly upon the arrangements of the books at Emmanuel 
College. Professor A. Macalister exhibited, and made remarks upon, an 
inscribed block of clay from Thebes. The Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., of 
St. Catherine’s College, is the new President. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Feé. 23, the Rev. 
G. E. Jeans, President, in the chair. Mr. A. W. T. Perowne read a 
paper, by the Dean of Peterborough, on “ Peterborough Cathedral.” In 
treating of the early history of the cathedral, the writer dwelt especially 
on the tower and lantern of the Norman church. In the recent excava- 
tions at the bases of the piers of the central towers a very interesting 
discovery was made of the remains of a Saxon building, which was 
destroyed by the Danes in 870 A.D. An interesting description was given 
of a vault at the south end of the north transept, descending into the 
ground by stone stairs, at the bottom of which was a low arched passage 
going under the church. This appears not to have been a part of the 
Saxon building, but to have been intended for the approach to some 
subterranean building, and to have been left unfinished. The rest of the 
paper was devoted to an account of the proposals of Mr. Pearson 
regarding the restoration of the cathedral—March 3, Mr. L. Milford 
read a paper on “The Symbols of the Saints.”—March 9, Mr. H. 
Swainson read a paper on “ Chichester Cathedral,” in which he described 
the alterations and additions that had been made to the fabric at different 
periods. Taken as a whole, Mr. Swainson remarked, Chichester 
Cathedral may be looked upon internally as a splendid example of the 
skill of early English builders in repairing damaged Norman work, and 
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externally as a fair ornament to the ancient city, and a landmark to the 
surrounding country. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—Fune 2, the Duke of Leinster, K.P., in the chair. Mr. James H. Owen, 
architect to the Board of Public Works, read a paper on “ Mellifont 
Abbey, co. Louth,” the first and one of the finest in Ireland of the Cistercian 
Order. It was founded in 1140, and up to 1255 no less than forty 
monasteries were erected by the Order. The Rev. James Graves, hon. 
secretary, read a paper on “The Round Tower of Rattoo, county Kerry, 
and some Sculptures discovered in its Upper Story ;” Dr. Aquilla Smith 
read one on “ Some Ancient Irish Coins.” ‘“ Some Ancient Churches in 
County Sligo” formed the subject of a paper by Mr. W. F. Wakeham, 
who illustrated his remarks by a series of drawings. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, 
May 23, an excursion was made by the members to Ewelme, Benson, and 
Warborough. About thirty took part in the excursion. The church of 
Ewelme is one of the finest in the county, and is of great historic interest, 
as having been built, or at all events begun, by Thomas Chaucer, a son of 
the poet, and as containing some magnificent tombs of the great house 
of Pole, or De la Pole, including that of the Countess of Suffolk, who was a 
daughter of Thomas Chaucer. These tombs are of the most costly and 
elaborate style, being worked in alabaster, with recumbent figures of the 
Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, and their armorial bearings beautifully 
preserved in colours. St. John’s Chapel, at the eastern end of the south 
aisle, with its roof of Spanish chestnut, its elaborate mural paintings, 
interspersed with sacred texts and monograms, was much admired. This 
chapel seems to have been erected for the special use of the inmates of 
the adjoining hospital, a picturesque building of the Tudor period, 
founded also by Thomas Chaucer. The church is remarkable also for 
its fine brasses, nearly twenty in all, and for its tall and elaborate font 
cover. These are in their original state, as during the Civil Wars the 
church was saved from the mutilation to which most of the Oxfordshire 
churches were subjected by Colonel Francis Martyn, who lived in the 
Manor-house, and was high in command under Cromwell. The 
was conducted round the church by the rector, the Rev. Henry Waltord, 
who afterwards entertained his guests at tea. On their way back to 
Oxford the party visited St. Helen’s, at Bensington, or, as it is called, 
Benson, where the vicar, the Rev. J. E. Field, pointed out the portions 
of an earlier structure in the Norman style embodied in the present 
church. He added that adjoining the north-east angle of the church- 
yard there was apparently an early English burial-ground, in which 
quantities of broken pottery of a very rude character, bone-needles, bones 
of animals and human bones had been found. The party subsequently 
paid a hasty visit to Warborough Church, an Early English structure 
which contains but few of its original features. Here, the vicar, the Rev. 
F. Chalker, pointed out the ancient leaden font, with its curiously 
sculptured panels, representing a archbishop surrounded by three abbots 
or priests, and raising his hand in the act of benediction. He also gave 
reasons for believing that portions of the church still bore the original 
marks of French masons.—May 30. The members paid a visit to 
Guildford, where they were met by the mayor (Mr. Councillor Mason), 
and other gentlemen, and conducted to the Town Hall, where the 
Corporation plate was inspected. A paper was then read by Mr. D. M. 
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Stevens, after which the party visited Archbishop Abbott’s Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Church, the Castle, and other places of interest in the town. 

EssEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fumne 6, Council meeting, Mr. G. 
Alan Lowndes, President, in the chair. The appointment of a sub-curator 
of Colchester Museum was considered, and several applications were 
received. Mr. Laver made a report upon the Alresford excavations, and 
it was agreed to keep the present excavations open till the annual general 
meeting of the society in August. 


oe 


Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


A féte in honour of Gregory VII., better known by his name of Hilde- 
brand, was celebrated at Palermo, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of June. 

THE Emperor of Austria has purchased the collection of coins and 
medals of the Emperor Probus, which belonged to the late Dr. Missong. 

THE centenary anniversary of the first balloon voyage made across 
the English Channel was celebrated in May at Guisnes, near Calais. 

THE Chapel of St. Helen in Colchester Castle is being carefully 
restored by Mr. Douglas Round. The architect is Mr. Butterfield. 

MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A., has lately completed for the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales five bronze portrait busts of English statesmen. 

THE Hohenzollern Museum, at Berlin, with all its mementos of the 
former kings of Prussia, has had a narrow escape from being burnt down. 

THERE is no foundation for the report that the Ansidei Madonna has 
suffered injury since its removal to the National Gallery from Blenheim. 

THE “Noviomagians” hold their next gathering at Salisbury and 
Stonehenge, on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
July. 

THE REv. T. W. WEBB, Prebendary of Hereford, author of the 
“ History of Herefordshire during the Civil War,” died at Hardwick on 
the 18th of May. 

AT the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society held in 
Boston on May 6, it was announced that a half-volume of the Fournal 
was nearly through the press. 

Mr. GEORGE DENNIS, Consul at Smyrna, an illustrious student of the 
antiquities of Etruria and of Asia Minor, was created an honorary D.C.L. 
at the late Commemoration at Oxford. 

Mr. ERNEST LAw’s “History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor 
Times” will be dedicated to the Queen, and published by Messrs. Bell 
& Sons, of York-street, Covent Garden. 

Mr. HENRY T. WHARTON, M.A., announces for publication, through 
Mr. Stott, of Oxford-street, the Poems of Sappho, with a Memoir and an 
engraved frontispiece after Alma Tadema’s picture of the poetess. 

Mr. ARTHUR GYLES, of Waterloo-crescent, Nottingham, asks help from 
correspondents in various towns, to enable him to compile a “‘ Directory 
of Secondhand Booksellers,” a work which would be most desirable. 

THE sale of the first portion of the Beckett-Denison collection by 
Messrs. Christie & Co., was concluded on Saturday, June 13, and the 
amount realised was £47,795. The disposal of the second portion com- 
menced on June 20. Details are reserved till our next. 

THE valuable collection of Greek, Roman, Saxon, and English coins, 
formed by Mr. J. H. Middleton has been sold at Sotheby’s. Most of the 
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coins were in fine condition, and among them was a unique pattern half- 
crown of Elizabeth, representing the Queen with an old head. 

UNDER the auspices of the Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings, a 
crowded meeting has been held at York, at which it was resolved to 
endeavour to save the city churches from the Archbishop, who seems 
anxious to destroy them. 

MR. WALFORD D. SELBY, of the Public Record Office, will edit for the 
series of “Chronicles and Memorials,” issued under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, a work containing selections from the famous “ Red 
Book of the Exchequer.” 

AN effort is being made to restore the French Church in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. This portion of the Cathedral, assigned to the 
use of the descendants of the Walloons and Huguenots, includes the 
chantry of the Black Prince. A sum of at least £2,000 is required. 

WE are informed that the documents which were lately stolen and sold 
at Dublin belonged to a Government office in that city, and were not part 
of Se Dublin Corporation records, as previously stated. (See vol. vii. 
Pp. 246.) 

THE Daily News of May 30 announced that the Richmond Theatre 
still stands at the north-west corner of the green, ‘‘though threatened 
with destruction.” The fact is that it was taken down as far back as 
Christmas last. 

Mr. J. H. SHORTHOUSE suggests, in Motes and Queries, that it would 
be well for those who possess well authenticated relics of Charles I. to 
communicate the fact to the Editor, so that a correct list of them may be 
placed on record. 

AN appeal has been made for help towards the purchase ofa handsome 
secularised church in Milan, to serve the purposes of an Anglican Church. 
The building can be bought for £3,200, towards which sum the committee 
have in hand rather over £800. : 

Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN,F.S.A., has this year received the gold medal 
given annually by the Queen as Patron of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The award has been sanctioned by Her Majesty, to whom 
Dr. Schliemann’s services in exploring the sites of our ancient cities, 
celebrated by Homer, are well known. 

THE annual sale of embroidery and ornamental needlework took place 
at the Royal Schools of Art Needlework, South Kensington, on the 8th, 
gth, and roth of June. The pieces comprised specimens of almost every 
description of decorative work which can be produced with the needle, 
including purses, book-covers, screens, altar fronts, &c. 

MUCH of the unique specimens of wood-carving, caustic tile-work, and 
antique specimens of Indian houses, together with sculpture pieces from 
the Buddhist shrines of India, were destroyed early last month by a fire, 
which narrowly escaped burning the National Portrait Gallery also. It 
is > that these treasures ought to be lodged without delay in a fire-proof 
building. 

AN election of a Scotch Representative Peer, in place of the late Earl 
of Selkirk, was held at Holyrood last month. The Earl of Kellie did not 
appear or vote in any way (for the first time since he succeeded his 
father in 1872), the protests against his voting as Earl of Mar, which had 
been signed by a large number of Scotch Peers, were therefore, on this 
occasion, not presented. 

THE Master of the Rolls (Sir Baliol Brett), at the invitation of the 
Council of the Pipe Roll Society, has consented to become the patron. 
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Inasmuch as Sir William Hardy, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Society, and its Council includes the 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries and the Bishop of Chester (Dr. 
Stubbs), this well-planned scheme for printing our earliest records should 
be strongly supported by the public. 

THE Rev. GEORGE HENRY SCOTT having just entered on the 35th 
year of his incumbency as rector of Ross-Crowther, near Pembroke, it is 
proposed by some of his friends to raise money for a second bell for his 
parish church. Those members of the British Archeological Association 
who joined in the Congress at Tenby and St. David’s last year* will not 
have forgotten this most ancient and interesting church, or the kind and 
graceful hospitality of the rector. 

THE late Mr. Charles Reade’s collection of violins was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson in May. The following prices, among others, were 
realised :—A violoncello by Joseph Guarnerius, filius Andrez, £30 ; a fine 
tenor, by Peter Guarnerius, 1712, £45 ; a violin by Antonius Straduarius, 
£151, (Withers); a Joseph Guarnerius violin, £18 ; a fine and perfect 
violin by Nicolas Luput, £41; a Panorno violin, £20; a ditto, by 
Antonius and Hieronymus Arnati, £39 Ios. 

THE Philological Society makes an appeal for subscriptions to relieve 
Dr. Murray from a debt of £500 incurred in preparing the first part of 
the “ New English Dictionary.” Owing to the liberality of the Clarendon 
Press, the payments to be made henceforth are greatly increased, but on 
the first part Dr. Murray underestimated his expenses so greatly that 
he contracted the debt mentioned. The Delegates of the Press have 
agreed to pay £100, and it is hoped the public may mark their sense of 
the importance of the work by subscribing the rest. Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs 
has given £50, and altogether over £300 has already been collected, so 
that there is a fair prospect of the sum being made up. 

THE large collection of pictures, water-colour drawings, engravings, 
and ornamental objects belonging to the late Sir W. Knighton was sold 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods in May. The father of Sir 
William having been physician to George IV. had much to do with the 
purchasing of pictures for the Prince Regent, which are still in the Royal 
collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, and his son was a 
constant attendant at picture sales in the old days of Christie’s rooms. 
The sale included several works attributed to Rembrandt, two examples 
of Jacob Ruysdael, a Vandevelde, a Madonna of Luini, and an Ecce 
Homo of Titian, with a portrait of the Infant Don Balthazar by 
Velasquez. The total sum realised amounted to £6,700. 

THE library of county histories belonging to the late Mr. Leonard 
Hartley was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, in June, and some good 
prices were realised. Among the more important lots were Clutterbuck’s 
‘Hertfordshire,” containing numerous extra plates, prints, &c., three 
vols., £480 ; Hasted’s “‘ Kent,” four vols., £40; “‘ Remains, Historical 
and Literary, connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester,” printed for the members of the Chetham Society, 110 vols., 
£21 10s.; another set of the same society’s publications, £24; and 
Nichols’ “ Leicestershire,” £56. The collection of books relating to 
Middlesex, including some rare volumes concerning the London Corpo- 
ration and Livery Companies, sold well. The entire proceeds of the sale 
amounted to £9,636. 





* See vol. vi. p. 239. 
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IN May Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods sold a collection of 
English and foreign coins, the property of a lady, and also a collection 
of ancient Greek coins, formed by Dr. Thomassini during his residence 
in Aleppo. Some noticeable prices were obtained, the best being :—A 
William IV. proof from the Crown die, 1831, of gold, rare, in the finest 
state, 40 guineas ; a gold George III. pattern, two-guinea piece, 1773, by 
Tanner, £24 Ios. ; asilver Charles I. Oxford pound piece, 1643, by Snel- 
ling, in fine condition, £23, a William IV. pattern crown, in silver, 1831, 
very fine, £14 ; a Cromwell crown, half-crown, and shilling of silver, 1658, 
12 guineas ; a George III. pattern two-sovereign piece, 1820, by Pistrucci, 
Io guineas ; an Elizabeth crown, £7 ; a North American fifty dollar piece, 
1852, fine and rare, £9 15s.; Greek coins from Magnesia (Ionia), very 
rare, £20; and Seleucus VI. tetradrachm, fine and rare, £7. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the reviews and magazines for June :— 
Chambers s, Fournai, “ Centenarians,” “The Egypt Exploration Fund,” 
and “Something about Baronets ;” Ad/ the Year Round, “ Chronicles of 
English Counties—Berks and Wilts ;” National Review, “A Vigil in 
Stonehenge ;” Builder, “Old and New Sarum ;” Contemporary Review, 
“ Shakespeare and the Stratford Common Fields ;”’ Blackwood, “ New 
Views of Shakespeare’s Sonnets ;” Art Fournal, “Hammersmith and 
Chiswick ;” Magazine of Mt, “Handel and his Portraits,” and “ The Dart 
—Galmpton to Totnes ;” Cassell’s Magazine, “ Dr. Schliemann’s Dis- 
coveries at Tiryns;” Century Magazine, “The Three Herschel’s ;” 
English Illustrated Magazine, “In the New Forest;” Fortnightly 
Review, “Wyclif and the Bible ;” Harpers Monthly, “ Knoxville in the 
Olden Time.” 

AT a recent meeting of subscribers and others interested in the com- 

letion of the excavations at Ephesus, on the site of the Temple of Diana, 
held at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, the 
Bishop of Durham in the chair, Professor C. T. Newton, Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, moved, and Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., seconded, the following resolution :—* That the 
sculptures already found on the site of the Temple at Ephesus, and only 
forming a small portion of the entire remains, are incontestably of the 
highest artistic value, while the inscriptions, now being prepared for pub- 
lication, prove also to be of great value in both a literary and archzological 
point of view.” Mr. Wood, in ——— the resolution, gave a brief 
account of his work, and observed that what he had recently found at 
Ephesus encouraged him to persevere even to the end, and concluded by 
pleading for more funds to enable him to carry on the work. It was 
announced that subscriptions might be paid either to Sir John Lubbock, 
hon. treasurer, 15, Lombard-street, E.C., or to Messrs. Herries, Farquhar 
& Co., 16, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 

CATALOGUES of rare and curious books, most of which contain the 
names of works of antiquarian interest, have reached us from J. G. 
Commin, High-street, Exeter (remarkable for early printed and black 
letter, old bindings, first editions, topography, &c.) ; E. Daniell, Mor- 
timer-street, Cavendish-square; E. W. Stibbs, Museum-street, W.C. 
(comprising voyages and travels, books on witchcraft and magic, &c.) ; 
W. Withers, Loseby-lane, Leicester ; E. Parsons, Brompton-road, S.W. 
(including many excellent and rare volumes on the Fine Arts, Albert 
Diirer’s works, Hamerton’s Portfolio, &c.); J. W. Jarvis & Son, King 
William-street, W.C. (MSS. and early printing, books of topography, the 
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drama, angling, &c., are here to be met with) 3A. Iredale, Torquay ; Taylor 
& Son, Northampton, (including classi¢s, curious and out-of-way volumes, 
topography, &c.) ; J. Grant, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh (including 
some important new remainders of Scottish literature) ; T. Gladwell, 
Goswell-road, E.C.; J. Hitchman, Cherry-street, Birmingham (including 
a rare first edition of Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” the Musical Antiquarian 
Society’s publications, &c.); Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. (in- 
cluding copies of Calvin’s works, the Chetham Society’s publications, &c.) ; 
Mayer & Miiller, Berlin; and Albert Cohn, Berlin. 

THE Royal Archzological Institute has definitely fixed the last week in 
July and the first week in August for this year’s Congress, which is to be 
held at Derby, under the presidency of Lord Carnarvon. Among the 
patrons of the Congress are the Dukes of Norfolk, Rutland, and Devon- 
shire, the Bishops of Lichfield and Southwell, Lords Hartington, Vernon, 
and Scarsdale, and Bishop Abraham. Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., will 

reside over the architectural section, the Dean of Lichfield over the 
Sioiasieel and the Rev. Dr. Cox over the antiquarian. On Tuesday, 
July 28, the members of the Institute will be publicly received by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Derby and by the local archzxological and 
natural history society ; and in the afternoon Kedleston Church and Hall 
will be visited. Wednesday, the 29th, will be devoted to Norbury House, 
Ashbourne, and Tutbury Castle, Church, and earthworks ; Thursday, to 
Chesterfield and Hardwicke Hall ; Friday, to Bakewell, Haddon Hall, and 
Youlgreave Church; and Saturday to Dale Abbey, Sawley, Breadsall, 
and Morley. On Monday, August 3, an excursion will be made to 
Repton, with its church, school, and priory, as well as to Breedon Priory 
and Melbourne Church. On Tuesday, the 4th, the party will go by 
railway to Chapel-en-le-Frith, and drive thence to Castleton, Peak Castle, 
and Tideswell. On Wednesday, the 5th, they will go by rail to Hassop, 
from which place they will drive to Padley, Carls Wark, and Hathersage. 
A temporary museum will be opened at the Free Library, Derby, rooms 
in which will be placed every evening at the disposal of the sectional 
meetings. On the evening of Thursday, the 3oth, there will be a 
conversazione, given by Lord Percy and the other members of the Council, 
at the Free Library, for which a large number of invitations will be issued 
to the gentry ofthe neighbourhood. The Mayor of Derby has undertaken 
the office of chairman of the local committee, and the excursion arrange- 
ments will be under the management of the secretaries of the institute, 
Messrs. Hellier Gosselin and St. John Hope. 

ON Friday evening, June 5, the Society of Bibliopoles, who quaintly 
call themselves “ Ye Sette of Odd Volumes,” dined together at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, the President, his “‘Oddship,” Mr. 
James R. Brown, occupying the chair. Later in the evening the presi- 
dent and Mrs. Brown gave a conversazione, at which some rare and fine 
editions of early-printed books, medizval manuscripts, and autographs 
were exhibited by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the librarian to the Sette. The 
catalogue of these treasures, like the programme of “‘ The Odd Volumes ” 
themselves, is an exquisite specimen of antique printing. The earliest 
MS. exhibited was a copy of “Cicero de Amicitia,” written on vellum, 
probably in one of the French Abbeys in the middle of the ninth century. 
Later were several specimens of “ Hore,” the “ Roman de la Rose,” the 
“Romance of King Arthur and the Quest of the Holy Grail ;” and per- 
haps the finest, although the latest, was “ The Chronicle of the Dukes of 
Normandy and Kings of England,” about 1480, a folio volume enclosed in a 
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red morocco case ; it fetched 51,000 francs at the sale of the Didot library. 
With these were other examples of English, Italian, and Flemish art of 
the fifteenth cenury, including the illuminated Prayer Book of John Talbot, 
the great Earl of Shrewsbury, whose name is so familiar to the readers of 
Shakespeare. Next came a poem in the autograph of Robert Burns, 
“ The Brigs of Ayr,” occupying seven pages of folio foolscap, and hand- 
somely bound in morocco. The rest of the catalogue was made up of 
some forty “printed books of remarkable character and value,” and there- 
fore appropriate to the Society or “ Sette” of “Odd Volumes.” The most 
highly estimated book exhibited, at least in money value (for it was priced 
at £5,250), was one of the seven known copies of the Fust and Schoeffer 
Psalter. This, the second book printed with a date, issued from the press 
in 1457—9. It is the first work in which large capital letters printed in 
colours were employed, and the book is interesting as an example of an 
art disused, almost after its invention, until our own days. 


op 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and cddress of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


CARLYLE’S NASEBY RELICS. 

S1r,—Carlyle, writing in his “Cromwell” of the fight of Naseby, 
quaintly mentions “two ancient grinder teeth, dug lately from that 
ground. . . . Sound effectual grinders, one of them very large; 
which ate their breakfast on the fourteenth morning of June two hundred 
years ago, and, except to be clenched once in grim battle, had never work 
to do more in this world!” It may interest your readers to know that 
one of these “ancient grinders” is now in the cabinet of Mr. S. C. Tite, 
of Towcester, a well-known local antiquary. He has also a bullet from 
the same field. Cards are attached to the relics, bearing the following 
inscriptions in Carlyle’s handwriting :— 


‘* Jaw-tooth dug from a burial-mound ** Bullet found on Naseby battle-field. 
(near Cloisterwell) on Naseby battle- Has been in my possession above 10 
field, on the 23rd Septr., 1842, by Ed. years. 23 Jany., 1854.— 

Fd., and sent to me 4 days (seal) T.C.”’ 


(seal) after. Given to Mr. Wake. 
23 Jany., 1854.—T. C.” 
Blackheath. JOHN ALT PORTER. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND GAINSBOROUGH. 

S1R,—Eminent authors, by the magic of their genius, have given 
lustre to localities previously comparatively unknown, unvalued, and un- 
loved, except by the few hundreds who claim the town or neighbourhood 
as their native place. Some time ago the Wor/d newspaper had the 
following paragraph on the supposed scenes of George Eliot’s novels: 
‘The scenes of George Eliot’s earlier stories are laid for the most part in 
Warwickshire and Derbyshire. ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ however, is an 
exception. It is not, I believe, generally known that the town called 
St. Ogg’s in this novel, and where most of the action takes place, is 
Gainsborough, an old-fashioned country town in Lincolnshire, while the 
‘Floss’ is the river Trent itself, where it broadens out towards the 
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Humber and the sea.” Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and others pre-eminent in the literary world, have thrown the glamour of 
romance around many an otherwise lowly and sequestered spot ; there- 
fore, I think, Lincolnshire generally, and Gainsborough in particular, 
should feel honoured by the preference and prominence which one of the 
most gifted writers of modern times—alas! now no more—has given to 
the “ old-fashioned country town” by the Trent. Years ago I was struck 
with the similitude of George Eliot’s scenes to the well-remembered 
localities of my boyhood ; and the more I read of her works, the more I 
felt assured she must, at some time, have been intimately acquainted 
with Gairsborough and its surroundings. The following quotaiion from 
the opening chapter of “ The Mill on the Floss” will unfold a scene easily 
recognised by anyone familiar with that ancient town St. Ogg’s 
(Gainsborough) ; “A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on 
between its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, rushing to meet 
it, checks its passage with an impetuous embrace. On this mighty tide 
the black ships—laden with fresh-scented fir planks, with rounded sacks 
of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal—are borne along to the 
town of St. Ogg’s, which shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad 
gables of its wharves between the low wooded hill and the river bank, 
tinging the water with a soft purple hue under the transient glance of this 
February sun. Far away on each hand stretch the rich Fraser and 
patches of dark earth, made ready for the seed, of broad-leaved green 


crops, or touched already with the tint of the tender-bladed autumn-sown 
corn. There is a remnant still of the last year’s golden clusters of bee- 
hive ricks rising at intervals beyond the hedgerows ; and everywhere the 
hedgerows are studded with trees. The distant ships seem to lift their 


masts, and stretch their red-brown sails close among the branches of the 
spreading ash. I remember those large dipping willows. I remember 
the stone bridge. Above all, they (the Tulliver children) loved the great 
Floss (the Trent), along which they wandered with a sense of travel, to 
see the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry 
monster : these (the trees, the field, and the river), would always be just 
the same to them. Tom thought that people were at a disadvantage who 
lived on any other spot on our globe ; and Maggie, when she read about 
Christiana passing ‘the river over which there was no bridge,’ always 
saw the Floss between the green pastures by the Great Ash.” Again: 
“In order to see Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at home, we must enter the town of 
St. Ogg’s, that venerable town with the red fluted roofs and broad ware- 
house gables, where the black ships unlade themselves of their burtiens 
from the far north, and carry away in exchange the precious inland 
product, the well-crushed cheese and the soft fleeces which my refined 
readers have doubtless become acquainted with through the medium of 
the best classic pastorals. 

“It is one of those old, old towns which impress one as a continuation 
and outgrowth of nature, as much as the nests of the bower-birds, or the 
winding galleries of the white ants : a town which carries the traces of its 
long growth and history like a millennial tree, and has sprung up and 
developed in the same spot between the river and the low hill from the 
time when the Roman legions turned their backs on it from the camp on 
the hill-side, and the long-haired sea kings came up the river and looked 
with fierce eager eyes at the fatness of the land. 

“It is atown ‘familiar with long-forgotten years.’ The shadow of the 
Saxon hero-king still walks there fitfully, reviewing the scenes of his 
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youth and love-time, and is met by the gloomier shadow of the dreadful 
heathen Dane, who was stabbed in the midst of his warriors by the sword 
of an invisible avenger, and who rises on autumnal evenings like a white 
mist from the tumulus on the hill, and then hovers in the court of the old 
hall by the river-side—the spot where he was thus miraculously slain in 
the days before the old hall was built. It was the Normans who began’ 
to build that fine old hall, which is like the town, telling of the thoughts 
and hands of widely-sundered generations ; but it is all so old that we 
look with loving pardon at its inconsistencies, and are well content that 
they who built the stone oriel, and they who built the Gothic facade of 
the finest small brickwork, with the trefoil ornament, and the windows 
and battlements defined with stone, did not sacrilegiously pull down the 
ancient half-timbered body, with its oak-roofed banqueting-hall. 

“But older even than this old hall is perhaps the bit of wall now built 
into the belfry of the parish church, and said to be a remnant of the 
original chapel dedicated to St. Ogg, the patron saint of this ancient 
town.” 

I do not remember in any of the histories of Gainsborough mention 
being made of the above “bit of wall;” but whether there is such an 
antique relic of ancient Gainsborough or not, there is little doubt from 
the foregoing description that St. Ogg’s is Gainsborough, and the ‘ Floss,’ 
“with the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre,” is the Trent, for it is 
pretty well authenticated that here the noble Saxon Alfred wooed and 
won Elswitha, the accomplished daughter of Ethelred ; that here Sweyne, 
the fierce Danish king, or chieftain, was slain, and buried beneath the 
tumulus on Thonock Hill, and the description of the “ old hall” is a piece 
of word-painting perfect in its verisimilitude. ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss” 
abounds with names which to residents of Gainsborough who are no 
longer young, will be “familiar as household words ”—Spouncer, Garnett, 
Spray, Partridge, Gibson, Torry, Brumby, Winship, &c., while scattered 
throughout the volumes of “ Middlemarch,” “ Felix Holt,” &c., are the 
names of Peacock—a medical practitioner, a person of the same name 
and profession being long resident at Gainsborough—Crowder, Rann, 
Roe, Satchell, Taft, Mills, Tomlinson, and Casson. The signs of the 
taverns are also familiar, such as “The Anchor,” where that “ briny 
chap” named Salt could generally be found fraternising with kindred 
spirits hailing from the great maritime town of “ Mudport” (Hull), whence 
steamers ran to St. Ogg’s—as they yet do to Gainsborough—daily ; the 
“ Marquis of Granby,” the “ Cross Keys,” the “ Red Lion,” and “ Seven 
Stars,” were, and are, all well-known places of refreshment for man and 
horse in Gainsborough. Again, in the description of the fancy fair held 
at the Old Hall, “All well-drest St. Ogg’s and its neighbourhood were 
there ; and it would have been worth while to come, even from a distance, 
to see the fine Old Hall, with its open roof and carved oaken rafters and 
oaken folding-doors, and light shed down from a height on the many- 
coloured show beneath : a very quaint place, with broad faded stripes on 
the walls, and here and there a show of heraldic animals of a bristly, 
long-snouted character, the cherished emblems of a noble family once the 
seigniors of this now civic hall.” It was here that Stephen Guest, the 
young wharfinger and banker, a rival for the love of Maggie Tulliver, 
“went on along the passage to one of the rooms at the end of the build- 
ing which were appropriated to the town library ;” the said Stephen 
Guest again meeting Maggie at the dance at “Park House,” a very 
familiar name to the denizens of Gainsborough. 
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Since writing the above, my attention has been drawn to a source from 
which the name “St. Ogg’s” was probably suggested to the brilliant 
novelist. In “Grimm’s Goblins” is given a “Legend of the Humber,” 
condensed as follows :—“ Ogg, the son of Beal, was born in a boat on 
that famous northern river, and lived at a ferry thereon, at which he got 
a scanty subsistence by ferrying travellers across the water. One stormy 
winter s evening, after buffeting with winds and waves all day, poor Ogg, 
cold and, alas ! supperless after unrequited toil, as he was returning to his 
humble dwelling, was accosted by a woman carrying a babe. She was 
ap arently equally destitute as himself ; nevertheless, she implored his 
ad for free and immediate passage across the stormy water. After some 
hesitation, out of pure kindness of heart Ogg ferried her over. Imme- 
diately on landing her beggar’s rags became robes of flowing white, and 
her face shone with exceeding beauty. She declared herself a fairy, and 
offered the astonished ferryman wealth, honour, arms, nay, a regal crown, 
all which tempting gifts the generous and simple-minded ferryman 
declined with thanks ; but he ever afterwards prospered, and the fairy- 
blest boat was the means by which Ogg, the son of Beal, saved innumer- 
able lives.” Such is Grimm’s fairy tale, and certainly Ogg the ferryman 
deserved canonisation at the hands of George Eliot. It may be of interest 
to know that the banks of Humber, about its confluence with the Trent, 
have, to this day, residents bearing the ancient patronymic Ogg. 

These cannot be-‘mere coincidences. George Eliot must at some time 
have visited Gainsborough. If you, or any of your wide circle of readers, 
can say when, and under what circumstances, she did so, the narrative 
would add a most interesting page to the history of the very ancient, 
perhaps “old-fashioned,” but still flourishing town by the Trent, and 
oblige, sir, yours CHARLES HODGSON CROWDER. 

Barton-on-Humber. 

Sa ied 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

A.—You have mixed up two mythical characters. Prometheus stole 
fire from heaven, and so gave the arts and sciences to mankind. 
Epimetheus helped to break open Pandora’s box, and so let all evils and 
sicknesses loose into the world. 
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Books Received. 


1. A Catalogue of the English Books, printed before MDCI., in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Rev. R. Sinker, B.D. Bell & 
Sons. 1885. 

2. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Second Series, No. 18. 
Mitchell & Hughes. June, 1885. 

3. Holy Bible, Revised Version. H. Frowde, Oxford University 
Press. 1885. 

4. A Book of Knights, 1426—1660. By W. C. Metcalfe, F.S.A. 
Mitchell & Hughes. 1885. 

5. Western Antiquary, Part xii. Plymouth : W. H. Luke. 

6. Shorthand : Its History and its Prospects. By Matthias Levy. J. 
Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, W.C. 1885. 

7. Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Vol. i. Part v. 
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8. Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland. By R. Dickson. 
F.S.A. (Scot.) Aberdeen: Edmond & Spark. 1885. 

g. Visitations of Somerset in 1531 and 1575. Edited by F. W. 
Weaver, M.A. Exeter: W. Pollard. 1885. 

10. Birds of Lancashire. By F. S. Mitchell. Van Voorst. 1885. 

11. History of Aylesbury. Parts xiv. and xv. (Concluded.) By 
Robert Gibbs. Aylesbury: R. Gibbs. 1885. 

12. Bishop Bedell’s Irish Bible, and Archbishop O'Donnell’s New 
Testament. (1681 5.) Dublin: Peter Roe. 

13. Le Livre, No. 66. Paris : 7, Rue St. Benoit. 

14. The Flying Serpent, or Strange News out of Essex. (A Fac. 
simile.) Saffron Walden: W. Masland. 1885. 

15. The True Report of the Burnyng of the Steple and Churche of 
Poules in London. (A Fac-simile.) Hazell, Watson & Viney. 1885. 

16. Thackeray’s London. By William H. Rideing. Jarvis & Son. 
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Che Playhouses at Bankside in the Cime of 
Shakespeare. 
By W. Renpte, F.R.C.S. 


PART III. 
(Concluded from Vol. VII. p. 279.) 


® EAVING the Swan* and its disreputable 
neighbour the Leaguer, I proceed to the 
Sports. 

The earliest notice I have of bear sports 
on the Bank, is about 1526; but bull and 
bear baiting had been all over the country 
long before, and the high streets in country 
towns had their bull-rings. In an old map, 
say of 1542, the “ Bolrynge”’ is shown in the’ 

main street between St. George’s Church on the east and the palace 
of the Duke of Suffolk on the west, which in 1561 gives the name to 
an alley close at hand, “the alley called the Bullryng in the parish 
of St. George in Southwark,”’ and this “ bolrynge” had no doubt been 
there long before, the old Lord of Southwark, the Earl of Warrene, 
having been noted for the sport. 

There were on the Bankside, structures, circuses quickly run up 
and as quickly taken down, if they did not fall down of inherent 
rottenness or flimsiness. Such I shall have to notice presently. 
Some were in the liberty of Paris Garden, next west of the Clink on 
the Bankside, and which for a time at least gave the name to the 
locality hereabout of the sports: it was commonly “The Sports at 





* It was 26, not 6, poles from the landimg at Paris Garden Stairs: vide 
vol. vii. p. 209. 
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Paris Garden,”” ‘“‘ Her Majesty's games at Parys Garden,” and so 
on; when, indeed, some of it was undoubtedly carried on in the 
Bishop’s Liberty of the Clink. 

Sunday was a most bustling gala day on the Bankside: the almost 
numberless watermen were well employed ; the bear gardens—it is 
not easy to say how many there were—were in full play. The Queen 
was fond of sports even on Sundays, the old Church appeared to 
sanction it, and later on the Romanising Bishop Laud did not 
discourage it. It was even said by some writers—Cartwright and 
Gosson, 1572 and 1579—that the services of the church were hurried 
over that the people might not be disappointed of their sports. 

Alleyn and Henslowe, churchwardens as they soon after were, 
made sad complaints of the suppression of Sunday sport, and the 
great injury and loss that accrued to them: “in the afternoon, after 
divine service, it was the chicfest means and benefit to the place.” 
John Field, in his “Godly Exhortation,” exclaims: ‘Is it not 
a lamentable thing that now, after so long preaching of the Gospel, 
theatres should be full and churches emptie?” And, after his 
manner, he urges the authorities to make the people go. But so it 
was; the Jaws and customs of one time are not the laws and customs 
of another. Leaving that question, and only contending for what 
is right and decent, let us pass on to the great Sunday catastrophe. 
On one of these days (Sunday, June 13, 1583), “about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the galleries at the Beare-garden at Paris Garden 
fell; they cracked once or twice, there was a cry of fire, then they 
fell down.” The chronicles say there was not a post or piece so 
large as the bear-stake left standing. Five men and two women were 
slain outright, and a third perhaps of the thousand people present 
were hurt. Numbers were carried across the bridge, some in chairs, 
some led between friends. One woman threw her child from the 
gallery and herself leaped after, and as they were neither of them 
hurt, one may assume that it was not far from the ground. Under 
the galleries the people were sadly mauled and crushed. Some of the 
cases are discoursed of in the surgical practice of the time as lessons 
for students. This was probably one of the circuses erected out of 
old or feeble material, such as we now call “ run up”—the current 
accounts tell us of feeble and rotten props. ‘* John Field, a minister - 
of the Word of God,” father, it is supposed, of the Shakespearian 
actor of women’s parts, Nathan Field,* improves the occasion in the 
warmest terms. 





* Named in the first folio list of Shakespearian actors. 
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I am inclined, from the emphatic expression of “ the catastrophe 
at Paris or Parysshe gardén,”’ to think the scene was in Paris Garden 
proper ; not that it matters, but one loves to be accurate, in little 
things as well as great. South of the Swan and the Falcon, 
nigh where now are Hopton’s Almshouses, a site named as Bare 
Lane and Court’ may be observed in Rocque’s and later maps. 
Edwards, who founded a charity in Christ Church parish, wills 
certain leaseholds of his in this same Bear-lane which he had held 
from 1610. Near to this, almost on the spot, a hundred years after 
the fall of the Bear Garden, John Bunyan preached at Zoar to 
multitudes of people, in the early morning. Over the border-line 
dividing Paris Garden Manor and the Bishop of Winchester’s Manor 
of the Clink, we come upon two circuses, shown in the oldest maps, 
of Agas and Smith, and marked for “ The bolle baytinge ” and “ the 
beare baytinge,” and about them many ponds for bears and dogs, 
and kennels with the appearance of dogs ready for the fray. But it 
will shorten my story. to give at once the evidence of John Taylor,* 
who now 77 in 1620, appears to have known the Bankside from 
1560, and can tell us all about it; this is what he says: “To the 14th 
Interr. in the depositions, ‘“‘ he saith that he remembereth that the 
game of beare-bayting hath been kept in fower severall places (viz) 
at Mason Steares on the bank side ; neere Maid-lane by the corner 
of the Pyke Garden” (these are the two shown in Agas) ; “at the 
beare garden which was parcell of the possessin of William Payne; 
and the place where they are now kept.” Nothing can be clearer ; 
the two latter were, the one at the north courtelage in the lane known 
as the Bear Garden, the other at the south courtelage in the same 
lane, known as the new Bear Garden, otherwise the Hope. 
William Payne’s place next the Thames can be traced back into the 
possession of John Allen, until it came down to Edward Alleyn, and 
was sold by him at a large profit to Henslowe; the same for which 
Morgan Pope in 1586 paid to the Vestry of St. Saviour’s “ 6s. 8d. 
by the year for tithes.” 

Certain interesting points are noticed in the depositions. ‘There 
was a bull-house built in a dog-yard, a bear-house, a hay-house, a 
pond for the bears to wash in, and, sad for the heroes of the fights, a 
pond for dead dogs ; there were also houses built in the dog-yard for 
white bears and young bears close at hand: built afterwards was the 
celebrated ‘“‘ Dancing Bears,” where people could refresh themselves 





* Exchequer Depositions, 18 Jas. I. 
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and settle their disputes, where indeed the Commissioner sat to take 
the depositions now under notice; and there was a noted “ Blue 
Beare,” abutting on the Thames not far off. Later on, characteristic 
of the locality, were Bear Garden-square, Bear Garden Foundry, 
Bear Garden Stairs, and Bear Garden Wharf. 

The Exchequer depositions referred to show the disputes between 
the great freeholders, the King and the Bishop of Winchester, as to 
whose was the land the Hope was built upon, and these depositions 
are in many ways valuable. It will be observed that both parties 
were ready enough to let, for purposes we now deem very 
equivocal. August, 1613, covenant is entered into between 
Philip Henslowe and Jacob Meade on the one part, and 
Gilbert Katherens of St. Saviour’s, carpenter, on the other part. 
Gilbert Katherens contracts to pull down the game place where bulls 
and bears have been baited, and the stables where horses stood, 
that is, the old bear garden just spoken of as Payne’s, and to erect a 
game place convenient for players and for games of bulls and bears, 
with tressels fit to bear a stage, and that may be removed; to be of 
the same compass as the Swan, in the liberty of Paris Garden ; and 
that Gilbert Katherens shall have for the same £360 in full 
satisfaction. This is the Hope, founded on piles, and with a tiled 
roof. The next year, October 31, Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair ” 
is performed here, by the Lady Elizabeth’s servants. The Induction 
is worth reading even now, giving, as it does, a lively account 
(caricatured no doubt) of the curious society of the time, having 
among its characters, Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy, a gamester, a justice of 
of peace, a gingerbread woman, a cut-purse, a ballad singer, a pig 
woman, and others; winding up with the remark that although the 
play is not kept to its own region, yet there is a special decorum in 
bringing it out at the Hope, which ‘is as dirty as Smithfield, and as 
stinking every whit.” Taylor, the water poet, regrets his mishap at 
the Hope; he had brought out a play there, and bemoans his lot :— 

**O had he still kept on the water 
And never come upon Theater, 
He might have lived full merrily 
And not have died so lowsily. 
O ’twas that foolish, scurvie play, 
At Hope that took his sence away.” 

Jacob Meade is lessee of the Hope, a man who might well have 
a small sketch to himself, rough and ready, at home in all Bankside 
business, on occasion violent. In 1615 a goodly number of actors, 
among them Rowley, Pallant, Taylor, addressed Alleyn against the 
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high-handed Jacob; they had lefthim; they could stand the 
intemperate weather, they would not serve the more intemperate 
Jacob Meade. But the Hope descends in the scale; every kind of 
entertainment, ribald or sublime, was welcome at the Hope, so that 
it paid—it might be a most agile mountebank, a glutton gorging 
tripe, “‘a very rude and nasty pleasure,” or terrific displays of cutting, 
slashing, and mutilation. Farley, in 1621, mentioning the Hope 
with other sports of the Fairs at Bankside, sums it up thus :— 


‘* To sce a strange, outlandish fowle, 
A —_ baboon, an ape, an owle, 
A ae bear, a giant’s bone, 

A foolish injine (engine) move alone, 
A morris dance, a puppet play, 

Mad Tom to sing a roundelay, 

A woman dancing on a rope, 

Bull baiting also—at the Hope — 

A sinner jests, a jugler cheats, 

A tumbler showing cunning feats,”’ 

In 1632, the place is taken to exhibit a camel. Any rare creature 
was exhibited there at times. In 1647 things are changed ; the bear- 
garden, as church property, is sold for £1,783 158., but when the 
King “ got his own again,” it was restored tothe Bishop. In 1655, 
it was, I believe, here that Colonel Pride purged the gardens and 
shot Godfrey's bears. 1656-7 it is said ‘‘the Hope is pulled 
down for tenements,’ that Walker, a petticoat-maker in Cannon- 
street, did this; but it appears to have been respited. 1664, the 
game is again at its usual place, and the Wardens of the Butchers’ 
Company are to supply offal as usual. In 1667 Pepys stops at the 
Bear Garden to see a prize-fight. The house so full there was no 
getting in, so he went through the alehouse into the pit, where the 
bears were baited, and saw a butcher and a waterman fight, with 
suspicion of foul play. ‘“ Lord,” he says, “to see how in a minute 
the whole stage is full of watermen, and the butchers also, to defend 
their fellow: they fell to knocking down and cutting many.” “ It 
was pleasant to see.” He stood in the pit, and fearing hurt, got 
away. This was something unusual even in Samuel Pepys, and he 
was not too particular. 1670, Evelyn was there: ‘* went with some 
friends to see cock-fighting, dog-fignting, bull and bear baiting, and 
it was,” he says, ‘‘ a famous day for all these butcherly sports, or rather 
barbarous cruelties."” “ The bulls did exceeding well.” ‘ A stately 
Irish wolf-dog, a tall greyhound, a stately creature, beat off a cruel 
mastiff; a bull tossed a dog full into a lady’s lap who was sitting high 
up in the boxes.” So late as 1682 an advertisement appeared in the 
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Loyal Protestant, ‘at the Hope on the Bankside, being His Majesty’s 
Bear Garden,” &c. Inno long time, however, the sports are removed 
to Hockley-in-the-Hole, north of the Thames, as a place much more 
convenient, 

Within the reach of the sound and smell of the Bear Garden is 
the Rose, and its history is almost as dainty as its name. The 
account of the Rose is very complete. 

It has been my good hap, first to find early particulars of the Rose 
estate, upon which the theatre was built. A charitable widow, 
Thomasine Symonds, disposed of it in 1553 for the good of the 
poor of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, a deed in trust for herself for 
life, and for charitable uses after. Among the early Surveys, 
1 Edward VL, we see that this was not merely a name—the place was 
a veritable Rose Garden, and paid £1 3s. 4d. by the year, and the 
messuage called the Rose paid £4. This, as a resort for the 
London and Southwark people, which no doubt it was, must have 
been nice indeed—that is, if the roses could by any means overcome 
the dog kennels, the ditches, the bears, and the meat boats. Ben 
Jonson knew all about it, and in his “ Metamorphosed Gipsies,” 
1621, expatiating upon ‘‘the diet and the knowledge of the students 
in Bears College,” exclaims in the burden: * Bless the Sovereign 
and his smelling.” The noises also are stigmatised in every possible 
way, by every poet of experience, from the Bear Garden drum to the 
noise of Tom Godfrey’s bears. And yet John Fletcher, and 
Massinger, and their fellows, did much of their thinking and writing 
work onthe Bank. As Pepys says of Cocker, upon another matter, 
“Tt is use, itis use.” But to pursue_Thomasine Symonds’s good 
work. She leaves “the Little Roose with two gardeyns in the 
parishe of Seyntt Margarett, in Southwarck, now St. Savyo',” in trust 
to some eighteen gentlemen, who, with their occupations, are all 
named—gentlemen, salters, fishmongers, shoemakers, a tailor, 
barber-surgeon, and others. One of the “gentlemen” is William 
Payne, deputy master of the sports, most probably owner of the 
next property to the Rose, bear garden, stews, and what not, leased 
to him by Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in 1540 to 
1630. The Rose estate,* passing from hand to hand, about 1584 
became Henslowe’s, who, entering into partnership with Cholmley, a 
grocer, employs a builder of St. Saviour’s parish, named Grygges, to | 
build the Rose. Items of expenditure are shown in the Diary, 





* A plan of it is in the vestry at St. Mildred’s. 
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p. ro. Grygges was evidently not an independent contractor like 
Street and Katherens, but acted as workman manager under 
Henslowe. The playhouse was built 1591 or 1592, and opened 
soon after, closed in the time of the Plague, the general and very 
necessary precaution ; the players acted at Newington, much where 
Spurgeon’s Chapel now is, and elsewhere. 1594, a warrant of Privy 
Council states that they did restrain Lord Strange’s players at the 
Rose, enjoining them to play three days at Newington Butts. They 
now remove the restraint; they may play at the Rose so long as it 
may be free of infection of sickness. 

The Alleyn and Henslowe company play at the Rose, as the 
Shakespeare and Burbage company play at the Globe, close at hand. 
1597, complaint is made of a lewd play at the Rose, and ordering 
that it be lookedinto. 1598, the Vestry records of the “ enormities 
that come from the playhouses to the parish,” and a strong desire is 
shown by the Vestry that they be “ dismissed, and put down from 
playing.” Curiously, after these strong words the Vestry negotiates 
with the players for tithes for the poor. As the devil, so to speak, 
declines to be put down in this summary way, the Vestry resolves that 
he shall pay tithes—a good worldly arrangement; if he cannot be 
abolished, make him pay. Henslowe in 1595 is living in Rose Rents, 
probably managing his playhouse, as well as his numerous business 
undertakings. Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour’”’ was 
played here. Alleyn, the great tragedian and philanthropist, acted 
here, and in the way of property had, with Father Henslowe, much 
to do with it. Thomas Pope was a first comedian, and Kempe in the 
rougher way. There are many allusions in current writings to the 
Rose, among them Dekker’s satire: ‘* as sweet as the Rose that grows 
by the Bear Garden.” Taylor remembers three playhouses at once in 
full play on the Bank— the Globe, Rose, and Swan, beside the places 
for baiting; so the watermen had a busy time of it, and: the 
landings hereabout were many, known now by name. 

I have noted from Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old English Plays 
the names of some twenty-eight acted at the Rose; these figures, of 
course, represent a vastly larger number not mentioned as now 
known. Marlowe’s “ Jew of Maltun” was acted here. It must 
have been a great treat to see Edward Alleyn personate the Jew, 
although not the Jew that Shakespeare drew. Edmund Kean acted 
in our time as no one else has ever done, but I should like, in the 
mind’s eye, to see Alleyn. Many of the plays are dated as having 
been acted at the Rose in 1591. No doubt the building in 1592, 
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and the acting in 1591, can be reconciled easily enough, but it is 
not necessary to go into that now. 1620, the Rose, like the other 
houses, descends from its high level, and admits prizefighters. In 
1629 there is no trace of it in the maps. In 1647 no trace in 
Hollar. It had served its turn, and perished some time between 
these dates. My next and concluding paper will be devoted to the 


GLOBE. 
pd 
Ciilliam Chpnne, Chaucer’s First Editor. 


By THE Rev. JOSEPH MASKELL. 


PART UW. 
(Continued from p. 7, ante.) 


T the coronation of Anne Boleyn, in 1533, William Thynne 
officiated in the special suite of the Queen, and at the subse- 


quent banquet was one of the superintending servitors at the 
‘* middle bord, on the right hand of the Queen.” * In 1538 Thynne 
received still higher promotion, since, according toa memorandum or 
contract, signed by him (Addl. MS. 9835, 21), he was one of the two 
‘*Comptrollers of the Kinge’s Honerable Housholde.” The chief 
duties of his office were the regulation of expenses in the Royal Palaces 
of Windsor, Greenwich, Richmond, Hampton, Eltham, and West- 
minster, the checking of wasteful expenditure, the supervision of the 
officers of the pantry and kitchen, and the keeping of accurate 
accounts. Within the precincts of the palace the Comptroller was 
also a magistrate, in the absence of higher officials. Much of this 
work, as well as that of the Customer of London, could be discharged 
by deputy, otherwise it could hardly have been performed efficiently. 
These repeated marks of Royal favour prove that the duties were as. 
honourably discharged as they were handsomely rewarded.+ 
William Thynne’s office as Customer of the port of London, no 
doubt, brought him to reside in the parish of All Hallows, Barking, 
where he acquired the right of burial. Previously he resided at 
Erith (also called Lesnes), in Kent, within easy reach of his duties at 





* Compare Add. MSS. 21,116, 51, and 6,113, 37. 

+ For other and lesser marks of the Royal favour, see Add. MS. 9,835, fol. 20 
and 24; and for the offices of trust and emolument which he held, see the Pat. 
Rolls, 15 Hen. VIIL, e 2, m. 18; 18 Hen, VIIL., p. 1, m. 16; 20 Hen. VIIL, 

. 1, m. 24; 20 Hen. VIIL, p. 2, m, 113 21 Hen, VIIL, p. 1, m, 11; see also 

nsdowne MS, I. 63. 
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the palaces of Greenwich and Eltham. The manor of Erith was 
part of the possessions of the Earldom of March, and, although there 
_is no record of his appointment as steward of this manor, it is 
probable that Thynne held this office with the stewardship of the 
other domains of the Earldom, as already stated. In 1545 this 
manor passed away from the Crown by grant of the King to 
Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, when it is likely that Thynne’s 
duties as steward came to an end, leading to his removal from Erith 
and settlement in the London parish where his remains now rest. 

The advowson of the Church of Erith, with the rectorial tithes, 
belonged to the Augustinian Priory of Christ Church, near Aldgate, 
London, and in 1531 William Thynne acquired from the Prior and 
Convent a lease for 54 years of this property. Amongst the State 
papers (Chapter House Records, vol. xliii., Nos. zo, 21) there are two 
letters respecting the value of the impropriate tithes of Erith from 
Thynne to Cromwell. The Priory of Christ Church was surrendered 
to the King in 1531. The last Prior was Nicholas Handcock, for 
the payment of whose pension of 100 marks Thynne was appointed 
one of the trustees.* ‘The site and chief estates of the Priory were 
given by the King to Sir Thomas Audley; but Thynne, as a layman 
and a courtier, preserved his property in the great tithes at Erith, of 
which he was the lessee, and which he desires Cromwell to secure to 
him in the general settlement at a fixed rate. No traces of his 
residence at Erith now remain, and a recently published history of 
the parish, by the late Vicar, C. J. Smith, does not mention his name. 
The rectorial tithes eventually became the property of his nephew, 
Sir John Thynne, of Longleat, who purchased the advowson from 
the Crown in the reign of Elizabeth, and also bought out the lease 
held by the representatives of William Thynne before it expired. 
The Thynnes of Longleat presented to the living till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

William Thynne was a married man, although the date and place 
of his marriage cannot be identified. His wife was Anne, daughter 
of William Bonde, t like himself an officer of the Court. 

Although commemorated by an effigy by the side of her husband, 
she survived him many years and twice re-married ; first to Sir 
Edward Broughton and afterwards to Hugh Cartwright. The name of 
her father, William Bonde, is occasionally to be met with in the records 





* Pat. Rolls, p. 1, m. 20. 
+ Not ‘* Bawde, daughter and co-heir of Henry Bawde,”’ as stated in Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s ** Wilts,’’ unless Anne Bonde was a second wife. 
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of the Court. A William Bonde was one of the yeomen servitors at the 
Coronation of Queen Anne, in 1533, but the father-in-law of 
Thynne had then been dead for ten years, as appears by his will 
proved (Botfield, 17) on March 9, 1523, by Commission at the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. By this testament he leaves his body to be 
buried in the Priory Church of Christ Church, London, if should die 
‘* within 7 myles compasse of the citie of London, or ells in any other 
churche where it shall please God I shall departe from this worlde.” 
He leaves a “taper of four pounds weight of wax to breune afore 
oure Lady of Berkying, in London, at such seruice as is doon there 
as long as it will endure,” and a like taper ‘‘ afore oure Lady of 
Grace in the middle of St. Paules Cathedral.” He provides for his 
daughters Agnes and Isabel, in view of their marriage, and bequeaths 
land in Chedyngstone and elsewhere in Kent to Agnes, his wife, for 
her life, and afterwards to his son John and his heirs ; appointing his 
wife Agnes executrix, and “ Sir John Daunce, Knyght, overseer of the 
same.” The testator describes himself a “ Gentleman of the house- 
hold, seruant and clerk of the Grene Clothe to Henry VIII.,” and 
the will is dated August 5, 1523. 
All this agrees with the scanty notices which I have been able to 
‘ find respecting the Bonde family in the various heraldic collections. 
Thus, in the Harleian MS., 1,364, we have a tolerably full account of 
the family of Piggott and its alliances with the families of Thynne, 
Bonde, &c. There we find that ‘‘ William Thynne, of Erith, in Kent, 
sometime Master of the Household to King Henry VIII., was 
wedded to Anne, daughter of William Bonde, Clerke of the Green 
Cloth ;” his other three daughters married respectively into the 
families of Coppinger, Lenthall, and Heron. Their mother was 
‘* Agnes, daughter and co-heir of John Alphew, of Boreplace, in 
Kent, whose wife was daughter and co-heir of Robert Petit, 
Esquire.” This is confirmed by the Harleian MS., 1,561, containing 
a copy of the Visitation of Surrey, held in 1572, by which William 
Bonde, Clerk of the Green Cloth, appears as the founder of the family 
of Bonde, of Thorpe, in Surrey. The pedigree is less complete than 
in MS. 1,364, but both documents. accord. William Bonde’s eldest 
son is given as ‘‘ John Bond, of Thorpe, married to Joan, daughter 
of — Clarke, of Egham.” He is commemorated on a tomb still to be 
seen in the chancel of Thorpe Church, inscribed, ‘‘ Here resteth the 
bodie of John Bond, Gentleman, of the age of lxxix. yeares, some- 
tyme one of the Clerks of the Honourable Household to our late 
Sovereign Lord Henry VIII., who had issue betwixt him and his wife 
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Johan, vii. sons and vii. daughters, and departed this life the xv. day 
of March, anno 1578.’’* 

Agnes, wife of William Bonde, and mother-in-law of William 
Thynne, lies buried in the chancel of All Hallows Barking, and the 
inscription on her tomb is preserved in Stow’s Survey: ‘‘ Here 
resteth the body of Agnes Bonde, widow, sometime the wife of Wil- 
liam Bonde, the which William and Agnes had issue betwixt them 8 
sons and 8 daughters, the which Agnes deceased the 4th day of 
February, 1552. Cujus anima, &c.” This inscription is now lost ; 
but there is beneath the present communion-table a brass shield, 
by some ignorantly described as indicating the place of the sepulture 
of King Richard the First's heart, containing the arms: Two bend- 
lets in chief, a cross crosslet, impaling quarterly 1 and 4 a fess 
between three boars’ heads, 2 and 3 a chevron engrailed between 
three bugles. The heart of the Lion-king was bequeathed to his 
“ faithful city of Rouen,” and laid in the cathedral there. The shield 
in question belongs undoubtedly to the tomb of Agnes Bonde, afore- 
said; the arms are those of Alphew and Petit, and are the 
same as the arms of the Bondes of Thorpe, depicted in the 
Visitation of 1572. In Add. MS., British Museum, 4,964, 116, the 
same arms are attributed to ‘‘ William Bond, Esquire, Clerk of the 
Green Cloth,” who married “ Agnes, daughter and co-heir of John 
Alphew, of Bore Place ;” here, however, in chief there is a crescent 
gules.t Margaret, the eldest of the co-heiresses of John Alphew, 
married Sir Robert Read, knight, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

Anne Thynne, after her husband’s death, re-married twice. At her 
decease in 1571 she was the wife of Hugh Cartwright, grandson of 
Hugh Cartwright, of Aynhoe, and nephew of Archbishop Cranmer. 
He held estates at Malling and elsewhere in Kent, married for a 
second wife Jane, one of the seventeen daughters of Sir John 
Newton, and shortly afterwards died ; as appears by his will, which 
was proved in the Prerogative Court, July 5,1572. He left no issue. 
Anne Thynne, a/ias Broughton, a/éas Cartwright, seems to have died 
intestate, and to have had her estate finally administered after that of 
her last husband.} 

( Zo be continued.) 





* Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 245. 

+ Compare the Visitation of Kent, Add. MSS., 5,532, 41, and 16,279, 432; and 
for other members of the Bond family, Add. MS. 4,904, 97. 

t See the Probate Records of June 5, 1572, and January 24, 1573. 
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Che Mrdinarp from Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ Wooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 


PART Ii. 
(Continued from p. 12, ante.) 
Bars (continued.) 

38. Arg., two bars Sa., and ona 
canton of the second a ‘cinquefoil John de Twyforde. 506 
Or. 

39. Arg., two bars Sa., and on a 
canton of the second a cinquefoil > Richard Twyford. 547 
Or. 
a bars and in chief } arog: William Moigne. 533 

41. Arg., two bars Vair. Mons* John Harthyll. 552 
a two bars Arg. and a } Hugh Danyell. B3t 

43. Az., two bars and in chief 
three roundles Arg. 

44. Az., two bars Or. 


Mons’ Walteir Hungerford. 585 


Mons’ Richard Burdeyt. 556 
45. Az., crusilly and two bars 


Or within a bordure indented Gu. f Mons" John de Bare. = 541 
46. Az., two bars and in chief | Mons' John Pigott, de 
three roundles Or. Dodington. 516 


47. Az., on two bars Or six Monst Rogeir Burdeyt. 


martlets Gu. } 
48. Erm., two bars Gu. Mons’ Rogeir Mauduyt. 528 
49. Erm., two bars Gu. Geffray Wrokeshalle. 568 
50. Erm., two bars Gu., and on 

a chief of the second a lion passant > Mons* Oubarne Giffard. 204 

gardant Or. 

51. Erm., two bars Gu., and xm 


a chief of the second a lion passant > Mons’ Ouberne Giffard. 498 


gardant Or. 
52. Erm., two bars Gu. each 
charged with three mullets Or. 
53- Erm., two bars Gu. each 
charged with three mullets Or. 
54. Gu., two bars and in chief 
three annulets Arg. 
55. Gu., two bars and in chief 
three annulets Arg. 


Walter Bauant. 573 


Mons' Gregoir de Auk. 1or2 
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BO adn ny cay — cnet} Michel etait 


57. Gu., two bars and in chief 
as many boars’ heads Arg. } [No name.] 


58. Gu., two bars and in chief William de Bayous. 


three escallops Arg. 
5». Gu., two bars Or. Le Conte de Harecourt. 
Le Sire de Harecourte: 


Mons' le Gobande. 


60. Gu., two bars Or, and a label 
of three pendants Arg 

61. Gu., two hen, and in chief 
three roundles Or. 

62. Gu., two bars betw. an orle 
of martlets Or. 

6 . 
denied Arg oe per fess in Mons' Hugh ffreynee. 511 
Pa Ayo bos a per fess in- | afonst Rauf ffreynee. 579 

65. Gu., two bars Vair. Monst Hugh Mortimer. 543 

66. Gu., two bars Vair. Mons John Mortimer. 580 

67. Gu., two bars Vair. William Talbott. 576 
ate” two bars As. and a } Mons' John Maners. 539 
chit Ga ae te Se ae 6 } Mons* Robert Maners. 827 


70. Or, two bars Az. betw. an 


Mons' John Blande. 


orle of martlets Gu. } Thomas Paynell. 565 
71. Or, two bars Gu. Mons William Harecourte 562 


72. Or, two bars Gu. ___ Mons* Robert Suylly 529 
—— | Le Sire de Wake. gra 
thet anmalets Ange |” SM} John de Malton. $49 
hice Ree Me and in chief} vronst Adam fitz John. 575 

76. Sa., two bars Or, and in 


chief three roundles Arg. AT 
: onst Alayne ingham, 
77. Vair, two bars Gu. de Redmese 640 


st4 
78. Vair, two bars Gu. "le Mons* John de Walking- 


545 
79. Arg., three bars Az., anda wear Thomas Multon, de 
label of as many pendants Vert. Gillesland. 497 


80. Arg., three bars Gu. Monst Raf Multon, de 
81. Arg., three bars Sa. 


82. Arg., three bars Sa., and 
over all a maunch Gu. 


Egremont. 523 
ee John Bussy. 532 


Mons‘ John de Manby. 504 
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83. Az., three bars Arg. Mons' John Tany. 524 
84. Erm., three bars Gu. Mons' Thomas Husee. 531 
85. Gu., three bars Arg., and on ' 

a canton of the second a castle Sa. \ Mons John Dene. 557 
86. Gu., three bars Arg., and in \ Mons’ John Multon, de 


chief as many crescents Or. Franketon. 522 
87. Gu., three bars Erm. Mons' John de Kyrketon. 550 
88. Gu., three bars Vair. Mons’ Thomas Chaston. 509 
89. Or, three bars Az. Conan de Aske. 534 
go. Or, three bars Az. Mons‘ Thomas Maundevyle 578 


Bars dancettee. 
gt. Az., two bars dancettée Or. Mons" John dela Ryuere. 424 


, 92. At two bars dancettée and } Mons Jolin de Stanone. - 408 
‘ bP two bars dancettée and \ Mie? Jobs Stansee. $07 


Bars engrailed. 
94. Arg., two bars engrailed Sa. Mons" Henry ffaucomberge 583 


95- Arg., two bars of fusils con- } Monst Henry ffauconberge 667 


joined Sa. 
96. Arg., two bars of lozenges \ Mons’ Henry de ffaucon- 
conjoined Sa. berge. 1057 


Bars gemelles, 
. Arg., a fess betw. two bars . 
neaatinn _—" ees betw. two \ Mons’ Pirs dela Mare. 458 
98. Arg., a fess betw. two bars -— Bartolmew Badles- 

gemelles Gu. mere. 457 

99. Arg., on a fess betw. two | 
bars gemelles Gu. three fleurs-de- > Mons' Raf Normanvyle. 481 

lis of the field. j 
100. Az., two bars gemelles and 
in chief a lion passant gardant Or. 
101. Erm., two bars gemelles Gu. Waltier Huntercombe. 536 


; Mons’ Trego3s, de Sussex. 195 


. Erm., two bars gemelles and 
« adel em a 6 } Robert Dychant. 569 
. Erm., two bars elles and 
a cheef on or } Mons* John de la Vale. 538 
104. Gu., two bars gemelles Arg. Mons‘ John Barry. 577 
weet ag” DMS Bemelies 84 } Mons Bryan Thornehill. 806 
106, Gu., two bars gemelles and | Mons' Roald de Ryche- 
a chief Or. mond. 80s 


107. Gu., a fess betw. two bars 
gemelles Or. 
108. Or, two bars gemelles Gu., 


) son Cosin (ze. of Mons* 
~ in chief a lion passant gardant ( Tregois, de Sussex). 196 


\ Roald de idiieiiintihs 571 
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109. Or, two bars gemelles and in | 
chief a lion passant gardant Gu. Mons’ John Tregos. 203 


110. Arg., three bars gemelles Sa. Mons‘ Richard Kyrkalon. 510 


= + ey three bars gemelles and \Le Sire de Menyle. 804 


( Zo be continued.) 


¥ 


\Professor jffreeman on bis Defence, 
By J. H. Rounp, M.A. 
PART Ji. 


(Continued from Vol. VIL. p. 267.) 


**He [the Historical Professor] must work to lay the foundation ; when the 
foundation is once laid on the rock of original research, a superstructure may be 
raised on it which may live through a good many storms and blasts of controversy. 
But . . . . the house built on the sand will presently crumble of itself, without 
needing any special blasts and storms to sweep it away.’’—FREEMAN’S Office of 


the Historical Professor. 

DEALT, in the former part of this Paper, with Mr. Freeman’s 

treatment of an unfortunate charter of which the evidence con- 

flicted with a dictum of his own on the origin of Colchester 
Castle. In the present part I shall discuss his appeal to the negative 
witness of Domesday in support of his contention that the structure 
in question could not have been erected by the Conqueror, or, at 
least, could not have been standing at the time of the Great Survey. 
In support of this contention, Mr. Freeman appeals to “‘ the absence 
of any mention of the castle in Domesday.” No one, it is to be 
feared, can be more painfully conscious of the absolute futility of 
this argument than the Regius Professor himself. For here are his 
own words in evidence thereof :-— 

** Our notices on these matters are fragmentary and incidental. Sometimes a 
castle is not mentioned in Domesday in the account of the place where it stood, 
but comes in casually somewhere else ; sometimes a castle which we know to have 
been built by William, or to have existed in his time, is not mentioned at all. 
Thus, though the Survey begins with a full account of Dover, and though the 
castle of Dover appears in our history both in William’s time and before (see 
vol. iii. PP. 245, 535, vol. iv. p. 12), there is no mention of it in Domesday. 

. . . Of Nottingham Castle, again, which we know to have been built by 


William (see vol. iv. p. 199), there is no account, though there is of the building 


of the ‘‘ pomcerium,” or town-wall, The famous Rougemont at Exeter also goes 
unnoticed.®* 





* Norman Conquest, v. 806—809: ‘‘ Castles and Destruction in Towns.”’ 
VOL. VIII. G 
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Mr. Clark’s testimony is equally fatal :— 


**Domesday, however, is notoriously capricious both in its entries and omis- 
sions on such matters as were not included in its proper view, and its list of 
castles is nearly as incomplete as its list of churches. Neither were required to be 
noted. . . . The castles reputed to have been built by the Conqueror himself are 
Lincoln, Rockingham, Wareham, two castles at York, Dover, Durham, London, 
and Nottingham, of which the last four are not mentioned in Domesday.* 

This furnishes a direct answer to the argument that if a castle is 
not mentioned in Domesday, it was consequently not standing at 
the time when Domesday was compiled. Mr. Freeman, in fact, was 
so heavily handicapped, not only by the words of Mr. Clark, but 
also by his own admissions (those quoted above), that he was com- 
pelled to confess, of his futile argument, that— 

** This again, however, is only a presumption, as the notices of castles in the 
Survey is (ste) a little capricious.” + 

He hastens, however, at once, to add, as a parting word— 

‘* But one would certainly have looked for some mention of it in so elaborate a 
description as that which Domesday gives of Colchester.” f 

Now, why “certainly”? Mr. Clark admits that Domesday is 
‘notoriously capricious” in the matter. Mr. Freeman, more 
grudgingly, confesses that it is “ a little capricious.’ Now Johnson 
defines “ capricious” as ‘‘ whimsical ; fanciful; humoursome.” In 
any case, the use of the word here is singularly inaccurate and mis- 
leading. For if Domesday were merely “ capricious,” and inserted or 
omitted castles at random, it might, or it might not, mention the one 
at Colchester. No “ presumption,” indeed, could, even so, be drawn 
from its silence; but, at least, it might be urged, it would be as 
likely to mention it as not. If, on the other hand, Domesday, as 
can be shown, is guided in its insertion or omission of castles, not by 
“‘caprice,” but by a definite principle, we may learn why, of the 
existing castles, some are mentioned and some are not. The better 
we understand that priceless but all too obscure record, the more 
conscious we become of a “ method in its madness,” of a system in 
its so-called “‘ caprice.” But in the case, at any rate, of these urban 
castles, the fact is simple and obvious. Domesday was a survey for 
fiscal purposes; in towns where fiscal circumstances had been 
changed by the “building” of a castle, it carefully recorded the 
cause of that change, and through these entries we learn incidentally 
the fact that a castle had been ‘ built.” Now the two chief cases in 





* Medizval Military Architecture, i. 37. ; 
+ English Towns and Districts, p. 417. Tt Ibid. 
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which such change would be involved, are those in which the value 
of a town is affected by the destruction of houses to make room for 
a new or improved castle,* and those in which land has been 
obtained by exchange, to provide a site for the purposes of a castle. 

Having no concern whatever with castles, gud castles, the Survey 
alludes to their existence only where it has thus affected the revenue 
of the Crown. In towns where it was possible to adapt a castle, 
or to place it, if new, on a site which already belonged to the 
Crown, and on which there were no houses standing, its ‘ building” 
would involve no consequences to be recorded in the Survey. This, 
as we shall see, was the case at Colchester. 

The Crown it may fairly be assumed, would be reluctant to 
damage its own property by more destruction of houses than 
necessary, and would, therefore, where military exigencies per- 
mitted, select a site free from houses, or with as few houses as 
possible. Indeed, as Mr. Clark well reminds us, it was an essential 
object of the Conqueror to leave— 


“‘ Private estates, and even English owners, undisturbed. . . . This policy 
is particularly eideat in the sites of the castles. Where circumstances abso- 
lutely required it, ar entirely new position was selected ; but this was extremely 
rare.” t 


When, therefore; Mr. Freeman observes that— 

** A castle was built at Gloucester, and its building, of course, involved a 
certain amount of destruction of houses,” § 

I ask, why ‘‘ of course”? The passage proceeds :— 

** But the date of its foundation is not given, and the destruction is much 
smaller than in many other towns. This looks as if the capital of the shire was 
at least not taken by storm.” |j 

This, as it stands, clearly means that “ the destruction” of houses 
“involved " by a castle,"was partly determined by the attitude of the 
town (a fresh and entirely different consideration), and that a large 
destruction, for that purpose, would imply punishment for resist- 
ance. I, on the contrary, contend that the Crown would be loth 





* As at Gloucester (‘‘sedecim domus erant ubi sedet castellum”’), Lincoln 
(‘* propter castellum destructz fuerunt clxvi.”), and Cambridge (‘‘ pro castro sunt 
destructz xxvii. domus’’). 

+ As at Canterbury (‘‘ pro excambio castello ”), Rochester (‘‘ pro excambio terre 
in qua castellum sedet ”), and Corfe (‘‘habet rex unam hidam in qué fecit castel- 
lum Warham, et pro ededit,” &c.). See, on this last, Eyton’s ‘‘ Dorset Domes- 
day,” and Bond’s ‘* Corfe Castle,” Mr. Freeman and Mr. Clark being entirely 
mistakenabout it. | 

t Medizval Military Architecture, i. 44. § Norman Conquest, iv. 173. 

|| Ibid. | 
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to injure its own property, and that a small destruction, or none 
at all, would imply that it possessed a suitable site wholly or nearly 
free. We may gather, from the significant allusion in Domesday, 
to the “dominium regis in civitate’’ (162 a.), that there were, in 
Gloucester, demesne lands which may, as at Colchester, have been 
utilised, though not, as there, exclusively, as a site for the new 
fortress. 

As at Colchester,” I say, for there is the explanation of “ the 
absence of any mention of the castle in Domesday.” Mr. Free- 
man, indeed, observed that— 


** While the walls are distinctly recorded in the Survey, there is no mention of 
the castle. There is, therefore (szc), no entry of the destru.‘*-n of houses to 
make room for the castle, such as we find in many other English t»wns.” * 

But the very contrast between “the walls” and “the castle,” 
though here, unfortunately, so expressed as to mislead, aptly 
illustrates my point, as soon as we turn to the Survey. The words 
*‘ circa murum viii. perce” (ii. 107) occur in the entry on the 
burgesses’ common land, so that “the walls,’ as we _— expect, 
are not ‘‘recorded” fer se, but only incidentally t> that common 
land, which came, as they did wot, within the purview /of Domesday. 
Here, therefore, we have in truth what Mr. Freemaz{ himself would 
describe as “a strange perversion,” + for, so far from the absence of 
any “mention of the castle” being the cause that there is ‘no 
entry of the destruction of houses,” it is precisely because there is - 
no such entry that there is ‘‘no mention of the castle.” And why 
is there no such entry? Because, as I have said, this castle stood 
on demesne land of the Crown, on which, as such, no houses had 
been erected. A slight knowledge of Colchester, nay, even a 
glance at a map, enables us to perceive that the whole castle stood 
within a clearly defined space, wholly distinct from ihe rest of the 
town. This remarkable space formed the bulk of that “dominium 
regis in Colcestra’’ recorded, as at Gloucester, in the Survey 
(ii. 107). The identity of this dominium with the later “ Castle 
lands” can be proved from the endowments of the Castle chapel, 
and I have even succeeded, in my “ Domesday of Colchester,” in 
identifying a certain “ten acres,” specially mentioned in the Survey, 
with “ten acres” which my own family have inherited to this day 
with the Castle. Nor was it only because the Castle was founded 


} 
r 





* English Towns and Districts, p- 408. 
+ Norman Conquest (2nd Ed.), ii. 630. 
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on the demesne land that no destruction of houses was necessary. 
It is still surrounded by massive earthworks, which, whatever their 
true date, are certainly older than the Conquest, and it is, more- 
over, probable in a high degree that it was raised on and from the 
’ ruins of some pre-existing stronghold.* 

It is clear, therefore, that at Colchester, if anywhere, the building 
of the Castle would not involve the destruction of a single house, 
and that, by consequence, “the absence of any mention of the 
Castle in Domesday” is the natural and inevitable outcome of the 
special circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Freeman, however, in his Colchester Address, had unfor- 
tunately proclaimed of the singular space set apart, from time im- 
memorial, as the ancient demesne of the Crown, that “ void spaces 
have arisen (sic) within the walls,” ¢ and that the explanation of 
their so “ arising” (that they “arose” at all was a baseless guess) 
is afforded by the establishment of “ religious foundations,” which, 
standing on the south of the town, caused the north to be deserted.} 
To this it is only necessary to reply that the north-west quarter of 
the town, which lay the furthest from the “religious foundations” 
{south and south-east), was the most densely populated, and that 
another foundation, the “ Greyfriars,” stood in the very midst of the 
** void spaces.” In short, the void in question never “ arose” at all, 
and could not, even if it had “arisen,” be attributable, in the 
smallest degree, to the position of the above “ foundations.” 

Not only is Mr. Freeman's solution thus entirely erroneous, but 
the true solution is actually afforded by the fact that this space was 
the Crown demesne. So far, however, it is only a question of an 
erroneous, because too hasty, dictum. Far more significant, how- 
ever, is the treatment which the ¢rue explanation of the problem 
received at the hands of the Professor. Conscious that this was 
clearly the correct one, yet reluctant as ever to admit himself 
mistaken, he inserted it, without one word of acknowledgment, in the 
text of his own paper, the last time it was republished, but, whether 
from oversight, or from unbending adherence to the maxim, 6 
véypaga, yéypaga, he continued to insert, just as before, his own 
erroneous explanation. To establish this beyond a shadow of doubt, 
I print the two explanations side by side :— 





* Compare ‘* Norman Co »” v. 646: ‘*Ina crowd of cases the Norman 
Castle rose on a spot which ” in earlier times, been made into a place of 
defence By erica by British, hands.” 

Tt Towns and Districts, p. 410, t Ibid. 
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THE WRONG SOLUTION. 
(As originally given by Mr. Freeman.) 


**They [the religious foundations] 
arose on the south side of the town, 
a fact which accounts for the way in 
which the inhabited town of Colchester 
has spread itself. While on the 
northern side void spaces have arisen 
within the walls, houses have grown 


THE RIGHT SOLUTION. 
(Now added, without acknowledg 
ment, by Mr. Freeman.) 


‘* There are void spaces and gardens 
within the walls, while in other parts 
the town itself has — far beyond 
them. Modern Colchester spreads 
itself away from its river over the 
ground to the south. This is doubtless 


partly (sic) owing to the foundation of 
the Castle, the precinct of which takes 
up a large part of the northern side of 
the town.” (English Towns and Dis- 


tricts, pp. 394-5-) 

Now, putting aside the aspect of this question as a breach, to say 
the least, of literary etiquette, let us observe that the “ precinct”’ 
was not, as implied, the result of ‘‘ the foundation of the castle,” 
but had its origin in earlier days ; and that even if it had been no 
older than that event, Mr. Freeman must not extenuate its influence 
as “partly” accounting for the problem (which his own explana- 
tion—* the religious foundations "—had professed wholly to account 
for), since the ‘ void space” is conterminous with that “ precinct,” 
and must, therefore, in any case.have existed, whether the “ religious 
foundations ” had subsequently arisen or not. Consequently, the 
existence of this ‘‘ void space”’ is accounted for, wholly and solely, by 


on the south side, round the prio 
and the abbey,’’ &c., &c. (Englis 
Towns and Districts, p. 410.) 


the fact that it was originally the Crown demesne, and afterwards 
the “Castle land” — 

Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit is, however, true here as elsewhere 
in the Regius Professor’s work, and not content with thus annexing 
an explanation which had never occurred to him, he proceeded, on 


his Own account, to extend its scope still further. 
which repeats it, continues thus :-— 


The passage 


** For at Colchester we must talk of sides ; we cannot, as we commonly can in 
a Roman chester, talk of quarters. There is, now at least, no strongly-marked cross 
at Colchester, such as there is at Gloucester, Chichester, and the city which is 
specially Chester. There, too, the foundation of the castle, and the large space 
taken up by its precinct, may well have disturbed the ancient arrangement.” 
(English Towns and Districts, p. 395.) 

Alas! just as when this explanation wou/d have been in point, it 
never occurred to Mr. Freeman, so ‘‘ here,”’ where it is zof in point, 
it occurs to him with singular infelicity. For, again, even a glance 
at a map would show that the whole Castle “ precinct ” was contained 
in the north-east ‘‘ quarter” of the town, that onthe south it was 
conterminous with its limits, and that on the west it did not even 
reach them. It is matter, in short, of absolute certainty that “the 
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foundation of the Castle ” can by no possibility “ have disturbed the 
ancient arrangement ” ! 

To resume, Mr. Freeman, appealing to the “local story” for the 
fact that “Eudo’s position at Colchester” was “the gift, not of 
William the Great, but of William the Red,” argues that— 

“ This at once falls in with the absence of all mention of the Castle in Domesday. 


The Castle was not one of the castles of the Conqueror ; that vast pile . . . was 


clearly a work of Eudo, a work dating from the reign of the second William and 
not of the first.” * 


Confronted with the contention that the Castle, on the contrary, 
was ‘* one of the castles of the Conqueror,” and was not “ clearly ”’— 
or even possibly—‘‘ a work of Eudo” of Rie, he admits, with signifi- 
cant reluctance, that “there is perhaps something in this,’’ but, 
unable to find a prop for his “ house built on the sand,” falls back, 
en dernier ressort, on “the absence of any mention of the Castle in 
Domesday.”’t I have now shown, in the first place, that, by the 
Professor's own admission, this would not, anywhere, afford any 
evidence, one way or the other; in the second place, that there is 
an excellent reason why, in the special case of Colchester, Domesday 
should zofhave mentioned the castle, though standing at the time of 
its compilation. Indeed, so conscious is the Professor himself of the 
weakness of his only remaining argument, that he is driven to confess 


that ‘‘ the notices of castles in the Survey is (séc) a little capricious.” 
Recovering himself, however, at once, he hazards this parting shot :— 


** But one would certainly have looked for some mention of it in so elaborate a 
description as that which Domesday gives of Colchester.” ¢ 

Ingenious as is this specimen of the argument ad capfandum, none 
can be better aware than its author of the opinion historians will 
form of it. They will tell him that the Conqueror had other objects, 
when he ordered the compilation of the Great Survey, than to be 
informed of the existence of his own castles, or to provide a guide- 
book for medizeval tourists. And when they are assured that because 
Domesday gives ‘‘ so elaborate a description ” of the town, we should 
‘‘certainly expect” to find some mention of “that vast pile,” they 
will cease to smile at the simple-minded Pepys, when he seeks to 
learn what Domesday contains ‘“‘concerning the sea and the 
dominion thereof.”’ § J. H. Rounp. 





* English Towns and Districts, p. 411. t Ibid., p. 417. t Ibid. 

§ “I spoke to Mr. Falconberge to look whether he could, out of Domesday 
Book, give me anything concerning the sea and the dominion thereof; which he 
says he will look after.” (Diary, December 21, 1661.) 
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Che history of Pilds. 
By CorNeLius WatrorD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER XLIL.—Gilds of Somersetshire. 


HERE is reason to believe that the Gilds of this county were 
alike numerous and important; but the records are not now 
to beobtained. It appears that they were not called upon to 

make returns under the Order of 1388—certainly those of the City of 
Bristol were not. If returns were made for the other towns they are 
not now available. 

Bristol [anciently Bristowe].—This city of early mercantile 
renown—second only to London itself forsome centuries—had some 
Gilds of a remarkable character. Of several of these I purpose to 
give a more or less detailed account. 

Gild of the Kalendaries.—This was a society composed of religious 
and laity, females as well as males; and to it wascommitted the 
archives of the town, keeping a calendar or monthly register of all the 
public acts, registering deeds, rolls, &c. 

This Gild was in existence earlier than A.D. 700, for in that year, 
according-to William of Worcester—whose uncle (Thomas Botoner) 
was a member of it—the House of Kalendaries was erected in the 
parish of Christ Church. His words are “that it was founded in 
honour of the feast of Corpus Christi, long before the Norman con- 
quest, abou the year 700.” 

1216, Nov. 11. Cardinal Guallo (or Guala Bicherius), legate of 
Pope Honorius in England, held a Council in the presence of the 
King, in which Louis, the French king’s son was excommunicated ; 
and the Legate recognised the rights of the Kalendaries in the words 
‘* Propter antiquitates et bonitates in eA Tilda repertas.” 

1318. A Commission was sent from Walter, Bishop of Worcester, 
dated the 18th day of the Kalends of June, anno 1318, to warne all 
persons that had any charters, writings, or privilidges, or mynuments, 
concerning the liberties or privilidges of the Church of All Saincts 
and fraternities of the Kalenders, to bring them in, and also to 
enquire the truth of the same, in respect that most of the charters, 
writings, and recordes were lost and embezeled away, by reason of 
fire that happened in the place or library that was in the said Church 
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of All Sainctes. To the execution of which Commission were called 
and cyted the Abbott and Covent of St. Augustine of Bristow, and 
divers burgisses in the name of the Mayor and Cominaltie of the 
same towne, and also all Rectors and Vickers of the same deanery, 
who appeared, some in person, and others by theire procurators. 
These certified the said Bishop that, in times past, the said fraternitie 
was called the Gild'or Brotherhood of the Cominaltie, Cleargy, and 
People of Bristow ; and that the place of the congregation of the 
brethren and sisters of the same was used in the Church of the Holy 
Trinitie of Bristow, inthe time of Aylworde Meane and Bristericke 
his sonne, who were Lordes of Bristow before the last conquest of 
England. The beginning of which fraternitie did then exceed the 
memory of man; and did continue successively, after the Conquest, 
the place of meeting of the said fraternitie, during the time of William 
the Conqueror, William Rufus, and King Hen. I., and also of Robert 
Fitzhaymon, Consull of Gloucester and Lorde of Bristowe, and subse- 
quently in the time of King Steeven, who took this towne by warre 
from Robert Earle of Gloucester, that was founder of the Priory of 
St. James. And after decease of the said Steeven, and reigne of 
King Hen. IL, who was sonne of Maud the Empresse and daughter 
to King Hen. I., one Robert Fitzharding, a burgis of Bristow, by 
consent of the said Henry II. and Robert Earle of Gloucester, and 
others that were interessed therein, the said Gild or Brotherhood, 
from the said Church of Holy Trinitie unto the said Church of All 
Sainctes did translate and bring; and did found a school for Jewes 
and other strangers, to be brought up and instructed in Christianitie 
under the said fraternitie, and protection of the Mayor of Bristow 
and Monastery of St. Augustine in Bristoll for the time being; which 
house or schoole was then called the Checker Hall in Wine- 
street. 

There is a note that the place wherein the said kalenders and 
library were burned, “ is the roode loft or chamber next unto the 
streat, being on the north side of All Sainctes Church, over the 
pictured tombe of Queen Elizabeth.” 

1333- The Abbot granted the fraternity permission to rebuild and 
enlarge their house towards Corn-street. 

1340. July 10. An Inquisition was taken by Wulstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, after which it was ordained that the bretheren of the 
Kalendaries, clergy and laity, were to meet on the first Monday in 
every month. 

1434. Sir Thomas Marshall, a Kalendary, who built a house near 
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All Saints’ Church for the perpetual residence of the Vicars, died 
June 17. 

1451. Sir John Gyllarde, prior of the Kalendaries, died. He had 
erected a curious wainscot-ceiling over the north aisle of All Saints’ 
Church, and expended £217 upon the public library over the same 
aisle, under the government of the Priory and the Mayor. 

1464. In a deed of ordinance made by the Bishop of Worcester 
mention is made of the Library of the Kalendaries recently erected, 
and of three inventories of the books—one to remain with the Dean, 
one with the Mayor, and the third with the Prior ; and other regula- 
tions for the better security of the books. Evans (‘ Chronological 
History of Bristol,” 1824) says the library was formed at the 
expense of the said bishop. That surely must be a mistake. He 
may have added to it. Or did he erect a building for it? 

1466. This library was destroyed by fire ‘‘ thro the careless of a 
drunken point-maker.” (Evans, p. 109.) 

There are various circumstances associated with this Gild which 
induce me to attribute to it a Roman origin. 

In 1846 there was published in Bristol ‘* The Calendars of Al- 
Hallowen, Brystowe : An Attempt to Elucidate some Portions of the 
History of the Priory or Fraternitie of Calendars, whose Library once 
stood over the No_-h, or Jesus Aisle of All Saints’ Church, Bristol.” 
By the Rev. Henry Rogers, M.A., vicar of that church. (Bristol, 8vo. 
PP. 279+) 

Merchant Gild.—There was a free Merchant Gild in this city 
from a very early date, its members having the privilege to buy and 
sell in the said town freely and quietly from all toll and customs, 
with other liberties. The Gild was permitted to take a certain fine 
(or preestacionem) to its own use from all who were admitted into 
its liberties and society. 

The Gild was confirmed in its liberties by John, Earl of Morton, 
afterwards (1199) King John, and by William, Earl of Gloucester. 

1468. In the 7 Edward IV., William Canynges being Mayor, the 
following ordinances were made, according to custom, from time 
immemorial :— 

(1) The Maior and Council fifteen days after Michaelmas were to 
call a council and to choose from them a person, that had been 
Maior or Sheriff, to be Master of the Fellowship of Merchants, and 
to choose two merchants for Wardens, and two Beedles to occupy as 
Beedles and Brokers to be attendant the said year upon the said 
Masters and Wardens, &c. 
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(2) The Master and fellowship to have at their will the chapel 
and the draught chamber at Spicer’s Hall to assemble in, paying 20s. 
per ann. ‘ 

(3) All merchants to attend (if in town) upon summons, or to 
pay one pound of wax to the Master and fellowship. 

(4) All rules for selling to strangers of any of the four merchandises 
[not specified] to be kept on pain of 20s. for every default, one half 
to the fellowship, the other to the chamber. 

(5) Nor upon pain aforesaid to sell to any stranger under the 
ruled price. 

(6) If any merchant be in distress he must apply to the Wardens or 
Beedles, declaring the same, and if they provide not a remedy within 
three days, then the merchant burgess to sell any of his four 
merchandises at his pleasure. 

These must be regarded as but a very brief outline of the regula- 
tions of this important body. 

A Society of Merchant Venturers was incorporated by Edward VI. 
in 1552 ; its charters being afterwards confirmed by Elizabeth, and 
by Charles I., respectively. It became a rich and powerful body, and 
it seems not improbable that it inherited much of the influence of 
the Old Gild Merchant. ; 

Mariners’ Gild—There was an early Gild under this designa- 
tion. It was probably either revived or confirmed in its privileges in 
24 Henry VI. (1445). It is then recited that for the soul’s health 
and good of the King, the Mayor and commonalty, and for the 
prosperity of the mariners, who were exposed to manifold dangers 
and distresses, there should be a fraternity erected to the worship 
of God, our Lady, St. Clement, St. George, and all the saints of 
heaven, to be founded in such place in Bristol as the Mayor should 
direct, for a priest and twelve poor mariners to pray daily as above ; 
to the support of which the master of every ship, barge, &c., after 
his voyage performed, on his arrival in the port, should pay 4d. per 
ton of goods imported, in two days, to two Wardens chosen from the 
craft of mariners, to be admitted by the Mayor, and all sworn by the 
articles and orders of the fraternity, on pain of 6s. 8d. if a master, if 
seaman, 3s. 4d., if servant, 1s. 8d. 

(1) One half to the Mayor and the other to the fraternity towards 
the support of the priest and poor; the like penalty to seamen or 
servants, who refuse or omit paying the 4d. per ton, and the Master 
to forfeit 40s. for the same default. 

(2) Every master and mariner to attend at the procession of 
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Corpus Christi Day, with the rest of his craft, upon the like penalties 
above. 

(3) Any mariner convicted of having stolen goods on shipboard, 
or bringing such into his ship, the mate that receives such mariner 
shall forfeit 20s. 

(4) Every master and mariner, in his harness, to attend the Mayor 
during the watches of St. John’s Feast, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, on 
like penalties. 

(5) None to be chosen into the number of the twelve poor men 
of the fraternity unless he has performed his duties for seven years, to 
be chosen by vote; and if he has been a master seven years to receive 
12d. per week, otherwise 8d. per week for his finding. 

(6) A Warden omitting to pay the said allowance six weeks to any 
-poor person, to forfeit 20s., half to the profit of the town, half to the 
fraternity. 

(7) Every Bristol mariner arriving at any other port after the 
voyage made, though not in a ship of this port, to pay at his coming 
to the city the same as if he had sailed in a Bristol ship. 

This Gild appears subsequently to have provided almshouses for 
its pensioners, adjoining which was a chapel dedicated to St. 


Clement. 
(Zo be continued.) 


@ 


— Autograph Letters. 
No. VII.—CHARLES I. TO PRINCE RUPERT. 


HE following autograph letter from Charles I. to Prince 
G3 Rupert, lately purchased at a sale of autographs, is in the 

possession of Mr. J. Barker, of 43, Rowan-road, Hammer- 
smith :— 

Nephew/ this bearer hath a Proposition to make to you, but I will 
no wise judge of it, leaving it to you: that w I cheefly recomend to 
your care is if by any meanes you can encomodat Essex in his 
retreate (for I heare most crediblie that he is making horse to 
Windsor), nor in this doe I comand you, but leave it to your judge- 
ment what to doe. So I rest 

Your loving Oncle & 
faithfull frend, 
CHARLES R. 
Tewsday 2, afternoone. 
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Che THorks of TH. 9. Chackerap 


CONTEMPLATED OR COMMENCED, BUT NOT COMPLETED. 


By the Author of “* Hints to Colletors of Original Editions of the 
Works of William Makepeace Thackeray,” etc. 
(i.) The Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine ; (ii.) Sketches by Spec ; (iii.) Dinner 
Reminiscences ; (iv.) The Count and Countess des Dragées; (v.) The Life of 
Talleyrand, 


HETHER it be true or not that a prophet generally lacks 

honour in his own country, it is certainly true that he is 
seldom properly appreciated in his own time. Asa rule it is not 
until a great writer, whether he be poet, historian, essayist, or novelist, 
has been dead so long that his contemporaries have also died, his 
manuscripts have been lost or destroyed, and time has gone far to 
deface all traces of his individuality, save such as survive in his 
published works, that the smaller details and less important items of 
his works are searched for and inquired into. And if this is the case 
with modern authors, how can we wonder at the contempt that 
befalls the humble, but still useful, beings, their bibliographers? 
One can imagine the excitement there would be over a discovery 
affecting any of the older giants of English Literature. One 
knows the interest now excited by any such discovery about the 
works of great writers of the last or the early part of this century, and 
their works, and one cannot but contrast this excitement and interest 
with the indifference, nay contempt, with which the efforts of 
bibliographers dealing with more modern writers are commonly 
received. 

Yet, surely, as a contemporary record of facts forms the most 
trustworthy basis for history, so the inquiries and discoveries of a 
bibliographer, dealing with the works of great writers of our own 
time, are worth pursuing and recording. Of course, if the subject 
of inquiry is unworthy, the inquiry can only produce worthless 
results; but of this there is no chance when the subject of inquiry 
is the work of no less a man than William Makepeace Thackeray, 
as it is inconceivable that posterity should be otherwise than grateful 
for a record of even the most trivial efforts of such a writer. 

It is proposed, then, in this article to give such particulars as are 
now obtainable of various works, either contemplated and altogether 
abandoned, planned and eventually completed in another form, or 
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begun and left unfinished by Thackeray. It would be useless for the 
present purpose to enlarge upon such well-known works as ‘‘ The 
Shabby Genteel Story,” afterwards enlarged into ‘“‘The Adven- 
tures of Philip,” the ‘‘ Proposals for a Continuation of Ivanhoe,” 
known to the world as “ Rebecca and Rowena,” or ‘‘ Denis Duval,” 
cut short by the authors lamented death; but some notes on 
“The Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine,” “ Dinner Reminiscences,” 
‘* Sketches by Spec,” ‘* The Count and Countess des Dragées,” and 
‘*The Life of Talleyrand” should prove interesting not only to the 
collector of Thackeray’s works, but also to all who care to study the 
workings of a master mind, and the steps by which our great novelist 
arrived at the position of honour now filled by him. 

To begin, then, with the earliest of his incomplete works :— 

(1.) THe Wuitey-Brown ParpeR Macazine. This was planned 
as a joke, and was clearly never intended to. be carried out. 
The originator was John Hamilton Reynolds, and two of the 
contributors were to have been Thackeray and the late R. H. Barham, 
(Thomas Ingoldsby). The name suggested for the paper, which was 
to appear daily, was the “‘ Whitey-Brown Paper Gazette, (or Maga- 
zine), or, After Breakfast Companion.” It was to have been printed 
on one side of the paper only. A prospectus was drawn up and 
circulated among the friends. This information has been kindly 
supplied by the Rev. R. H. D. Barham, who supposed that the 
scheme came to an end with the prospectus. 

In the first eight numbers of Zhe Autographic Mirror, however, 
was printed, ‘‘From the collection of the editor,” and as Thackeray’s 
work, ‘Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine, | Suggested to be issued in 
1838-9 as a weekly publication. | Preface, Advertisement, or 
Introduction. ; 

The eight numbers contain a short introduction, in ordinary letter- 
press, and a series of nine sketches, relative to the fortunes of 
** Dionysius Diddler.” Each sketch bears a letterpress explanation. 
Whether these sketches were intended to form Thackeray’s contribu- 
tions to the contemplated journal or not, or whether the proposed 
title having occurred to him afterwards, he amused himself by 
representing scenes in the life of his very unheroic hero, cannot 
now be decided. It is to be observed that while the original scheme 
was for a daily paper, this is called a ‘* weekly publication.” 

(11.) “‘SkETCHES By Spec” went farther than any of the other 
articles here dealt with. It was not only planned, but one number 
was written and actually printed. The following description of this 
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broad-sheet was communicated by the writer, to Zhe Atheneum of 
April 4, 1885: “‘The work in question is printed in pale brown 
ink, on a single sheet, about the size of a page of the Atheneum, © 
and runs as follows :— ; 

Sketches by Spec. No. 1. | Published by H. Cunningham, 3, St. James’ 
Square | BRITANNIA PROTECTING THE DRAMA. 

Here follows an illustration, signed by the well-known ‘Spectacles,’ 
and described by the artist-author as follows :— 

EXPLANATION OF THE HALLEGORY. | This Ladies and Gentlemen is a 
Hallegory, and represents Britanny patronizing hof the Drama—Look at the 
Drama | laying at her feet & over it remark the Lioness is lifting hof her leg. | 
That’s Britanny—she’s holding hof a pitchfork (as well she may in sich company) 
and the hanimals round about | her; why, they are the principal hactors. For 
some parts (especially for BLoopy TRAGEDY) they beat the Common Garden | 
ones hollow—and that’s why Brittanny mostly goes to Dury Lane. | Look at the 
Lamb (hemblem of hinnocence !) he’s lying betwigst the legs of the Panther, and 
thinking of the kind souls | who got him hof the situation—Britany’s caressing the 
Lioness, for she’s cumspicuous for humanity, & there’s no sich | proof of kindness 
as being fond of the brute beasteses. | The figure of Britanny is taken from the 
rewerse of that famous coin the British Halfpenny: some people think it | would 
apply to coins more waluable and is the wery thing for the REwerRsE of A 
SOVERING. ‘ 

“There can be no question as to the authorship of this print. The 
drawing would alone be enough to convince anybody acquainted 
with Thackeray’s work; and when the nom de plume of ‘Spec’ 
(used afterwards in Punch), the signature (in itself conclusive), the 
quaint spelling, and the publisher’s name are taken into consideration, 
there remains no room for doubt. 

“The questions to be settled are, whether any numbers other than 
this No. 1. were issued, and what the date of the publication is. I 
have exhausted all means of search in the Reading-room and Print- 
room at the British Museum, and I can find nobody who has ever 
seen the print or knows of any such drawing having been published 
by Thackeray. It is, however, most probable that copies exist, and 
now that attention is directed to the subject we must hope that they 
may be brought to light. 

‘“*T may add that the date cannot be later than 1840, as at the end 
of that year the publisher, Cunningham, moved to St. Martin’s-place.” 

The inquiries made in the pages of Zhe Atheneum, and elsewhere, 
having led to no result, the print was reproduced by Zhe Autotype 
Company, and issued to subscribers in a wrapper with a biblio- 
graphical note.* 





* A few copies remain, and can be had on application to the writer. 
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* (1.) Preparing for immediate publication | Dinner Remini. 
SCENCES : | or | The Young Gormandizer’s Guide at Paris. | By | 
Mr. M. A. TirmarsH. | London: Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin’s 
Place, | Trafalgar-square. 

This announcement appeared at the end of Thackeray’s scarce 
pamphlet on ‘‘ The Second Funeral of Napoleon,” which was published 
early in 1841. The work in question never appeared in book form, 
“The Second Funeral of Napoleon,” when published at 2s. 6d., was not 
bought by the public, though collectors now willingly give £10 for 
it. We can readily understand, then, how the publisher may have 
avoided pressing Thackeray for his manuscript, and how his materials 
came to be used for the May and June Nos. of Fraser's Magazine 
for the same year, under the title of “‘ Memorials of Gormandizing.” 
We can now only regret the want of appreciation shown by the public 
in 1841, which has lost for us what would certainly have been a 
charming little book, full, as it could not but have been, of 
Thackeray’s quaint humour, and of the knowledge he had acquired 
during his life in Paris. 

(1v.) “ THe Count anp CouNTEsS DES DRAGEEs.” 

This fragmentary story seems to be somewhat on a par with that 
of ** Dionysius Diddler,’’ and probably belongs to the latter part of 
Thackeray’s life in France. As we know it, it takes the form of a 
series of six very excellent photographs of humorous sketches by 
Thackeray, illustrative of the life of the couple, and of his auto- 
graph explanations beneath. The photographs are so little known 
that the following account of the sketches, with the inscriptions, 
may prove interesting to collectors. 

The first sketch represents a young man and woman, in the 
attitude of Millais’s “ Huguenots.” The inscription runs: ‘‘ Young, 
active, and beautiful, the Count des Dragées and Mademoiselle de 
la Bonbonnitre vow to each other an eternal attachment. In the 
distance you perceive the chateau of the Count.” 

The second sketch shows a stout, middle-aged man and woman, 
with the following lines beneath: ‘They are married, but after 
several years of union, they are neither so slim nor so happy as 
they were. They quarrel a good deal at meals, and the Count 
grumbles about the house in his dressing-gown.” 

In the third sketch, the Count is in regimerttals and orders, 
talking to a young woman. In the background sits his wife. The 
story is told thus: ‘‘ He has once more become agreeable ; but 
for whom? For Mademoiselle de Toffy, who is staying with her 
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aunt, the neglected and no longer beautiful Madame des Dragées 
(née Bonbonnitre).” 

The fourth sketch shows us Madame in curl-papers and dressing- 
gown, her occupation being thus described : ‘‘ Having been aggra- 
wated by her husband all day, Madame des Dragées writes down 
her wrongs in her ledger.” 

The fifth sketch discloses the Countess in an airy costume on the 
leads, her husband looking unconcernedly through the window. This 
scene is explained as follows: ‘Disgusted with the Count’s 
behaviour, his lady steps out on the leads of their apartment, ‘ au 
4me au dessus de l’entresol,’ and vows that she will cast herself into 
the street. ‘ Well, my dear,’ says the unfeeling husband, ‘ don’t let 
me balk you.’ Upon which the poor, unhappy, injured but high- 
spirited female.” 

The sixth scene shows the couple sweetly slumbering, and the 
avoidance of the threatened tragedy is recorded in these words : 
“Upon which, thinking better of it, she returned to the sleeping 
apartment, got into bed, and, it is believed, slept well. The maid 
heard her snoring a great deal, as well as her lord, the weak, but 
not altogether irrecoverable Count des Dragées :”’ 

In this manner, and with a colon, the fragment ends. Trivial as 
both sketches and words are, they seem worthy of some more 
permanent record than that secured by photography. 

The next and last title on our list is :— 

(v.) THe Lire or TALLEYRAND. 

Very few even among the greatest admirers of Thackeray’s works 
are aware that he ever contemplated writing a Life of Talleyrand. 
The book, alas! was never written, notwithstanding an announcement 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in 1844, which ran as follows :— 


The first Biography will be a 
LIFE OF TALLEYRAND 
BY 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


It was intended to have been issued in Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
**MonTHLY Sertgs. | A collection of | Original Works of Fiction 
and Biography.” 

The following letter from Thackeray, which is written in his 
business, as distinguished from his social, handwriting, will be read 
with interest :— 

VOL. VIII. H 
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“Reform Club, 16 July, 1844. 
‘* My DEAR Sirs, 

I will engage to write the volume ‘The Life of Talleyrand,’ 
and to have the MS. in your hands by the 1 December, health per- 
mitting, and will sign an agreement to that effect if you will have 
the goodness to prepare one. 

“Very faithfully yrs, dear Sirs, 
“W. M. THACKERAY. 
“Messrs. Chapman & Hall.” 


The Preface to Thackeray’s ‘‘ Cornhill to Grand Cairo ” explains 
why his “ Life of Talleyrand” was not written after all. After 
stating that on the 24th of July, 1844 (eight days after he had 
undertaken to write the Life for Messrs. Chapman & Hall), the trip 
to Cairo was suddenly proposed to and accepted by him, he writes : 
‘To break his outstanding engagements, to write letters to his 
amazed family, stating that they were not to expect him at dinner,” 
&c., ‘* was the work of twenty-four hours.” One of the engagements 
thus broken was that made in the letter printed above. 

Of all Thackeray’s intended, but not executed, works, we must most 
regret this Life. His knowledge of the French, their character and 
literature, and his peculiar humour, would have rendered him, beyond 
all other writers, able to do justice to this subject. One is inclined, 
therefore, to grumble at the promoters of his ‘‘ Journey from Cornhill 
to Grand Cairo,” to which, and the writing of the account of his 
voyage, we owe the loss of his intended “ Life of Talleyrand.” 

The curious in such matters will be interested to know that the 
book was to have been in one post 8vo. volume of 350 to 400 pages, 
and that it is not improbable that Thackeray would have had at his 
disposal private papers belonging to an old friend of his family, 
Madame Colmache, the widow of Talleyrand’s private secretary. 

Such knowledge as this is, however, buta poor consolation. On 
hearing of such an intention, not carried out, one is tempted to wish, 
with Anthony Trollope, that Thackeray had been more industrious 
and methodical. The temptation, however, is but momentary, for 
we immediately remember that true genius cannot be judged by 
ordinary canons, or bound by ordinary rules, and, much as we 
regret the loss of anything we might have had from Thackeray’s 
mighty pen, all such regrets must be overwhelmed by the world’s 
gratitude to the writer of such works as “Esmond,” and ‘ The 
Newcomes ” ! 

In conclusion, the writer’s object in putting together these notes 
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will have been fulfilled if those who read them will remember that 
not only in the far distant past, but in times very near to our own, 
opportunities for the useful labours of bibliographers are to be found. 
When, for instance, it is remembered that for many years Thackeray 
was living by his pen, or his pencil, before he published the works 
now known to us, it will be seen that much of his early work must 
still remain unidentified, and ‘consequently unread and lost to the 
world ; while it can hardly be doubted that it is a worthy occupation 
to search for, and render accessible to others, even the most trifling 
works of so great a writer as our great English novelist. 


CHARLES P. JOHNSON. 


Reviews, 


La Renaissance en Italie et en France a lépogue de Charles VIII. 
ouvrage publié sous la direction et avec le concours de M. Paul ad’ Albert 
de Luynes et de Chevreuse, duc de Chaulnes. Par M. EUGENE MUNTZ. 
Royal 8vo. Paris: Firmin, Didot & Co. 

THE splendidly illustrated volume which we are about to notice gives us 
the history of the Renaissance movement in Italy and in France; it 
covers part of the ground occupied already by Mr. J. A. Symmonds, 
and we are not surprised, therefore, at finding the English writer 
quoted repeatedly as one of the authorities on the subject. M. Eugéne 
Muntz, well known throughout Europe as one of the most accomplished 
art critics, is responsible for the present work, and surely the task of 
initiating us to the brilliant destinies of the Renaissance could not have 
been entrusted to more competent hands. From the preface to the book, 
however, it appears that the original idea, and the means of carrying it 
out, belonged to a French nobleman, the Duke de Chaulnes, a younger 
son of the Luynes family, and who, like his father, and his elder brother, 
the Duke de Luynes, devoted his time, his intellectual accomplishments, 
and his immense fortune, to the study of art and the collection of art 
monuments. 

After paying a graceful and well-deserved tribute of praise to his 
patron, M. Muntz proceeds to give us a general view of the Renaissance. 
What was it? How can we best define and describe it? What are the 
principal characteristics of the fifteenth century, and what rank does it 
hold in the history of civilisation? The first book, then, takes us to 
Italy ; M. Muntz thinks very wisely that the best, the only way of appre- 
ciating iinpartially and correctly the works of art produced by Italian 
poets, painters, sculptors, and architects, of judging the monuments of 
erudition and literature, the results obtained by University teaching, 
&c., &c., is, at the outset, to see what were the sources from which 
inspiration was sought, and ideas moulded into shape. “How did the 
Italy of the fifteenth century conceive the great factors of all art and all 
poetry—religion, patriotism, liberty, virtue? How did she understand 
the work of nature and man’s mission?” The answers to these various 
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questions are given by M. Muntz in a manner which his previous works 
might have led us to determine @ fviorvz7; he is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Renaissance ; he sees only one side of the picture, finds an excuse 
for the condottieri, an apology for the laxity of principle which obtained 
even at the Papal Court, and an explanation of the heathenism which, 
under the patronage of such men as Gemistus Pletho, was avowedly 
seeking to supplant Christianity. M. Muntz then gives us an admirable 
sketch of the intellectual state of Italy, the conditions which favoured 
the development of art in its various manifestations, and he devotes the 
whole of the second book (ten chapters) to an appreciation of artistic 
culture in the principal cities of the peninsula—Milan, Bologna, Venice, 
Padua, Mantua, Florence, &c., &c. 

Book iii. treats of the Renaissance in France, showing how French 
civilisation influenced Italian art, and how in its turn Italy modified 
French artists, and directed them to “fresh fields and pastures new ;” 
this last division of the volume is, we think, out of proportion with the 
rest ; it lacks detail, and although naturally the lion’s share must belong 
to the favoured country where the movement began, yet we should have 
been glad of a few more particulars on French fifteenth century culture. 

Our author gives an interesting account of the material prosperity of 
the French nation during the reigns of Louis XI. and Charles VIII. 
In spite of the disasters entailed by the Hundred Years’ War, the riches of 
the country had wonderfully increased. The courts of Anjou, Burgundy, 
Brittany, and Provence, rivalled with that of the Louvre in lavish expen- 
diture and luxury. Inventories have been preserved which supply us 
with curious details respecting the households of the Countess de 
Montpensier (1474), the Queen Charlotte of Savoy, wife of Louis XI. 
(1483), Pierre Cardonnel, canon of Notre Dame (1438): there we can 
see what progress had been made by our French neighbours in the arts 
which contribute to the decoration of houses and public buildings, gold 
and silver plate, jewellers work, carpentering, clothing, &c. As M. 
Muntz observes, the riches of the Italian fodestas were far inferior to 
those of France, nor does it seem just to tax with ignorance, as Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Castiglione did, a nation which produces princes of such 
literary tastes as Charles V., King René, the Duke de Berry, Charles 
d@’Orléans, savants and writers like Pierre d’Ailly, Jean de Montreuil, 
Oresme, Charlier de Gerson, and Nicholas de Clémenges—to name only 
afew. The fact is, that although the Renaissance movement had taken 
deep root in several continental states—Hungary, for instance—it could 
not succeed in driving out from France the respect for the traditions 
of scholasticism. It is a question whether the ignorance of classical 
antiquity was more beneficial or detrimental to French poetry. We 
may note that the only popular poet of the day, Francois Villon, betrays 
greater familiarity with the old world of literature than Charles 
d’Orléans, and we quite agree with M. Muntz when he considers: the 
mythology of the Greeks preferable to that of Guillaume de Louis or 
Jehan de Meung. It was exactly the same in the domains of art as in 
those of poetry and learning. French painters, sculptors, architects, 
were decidedly as numerous as the Italian ones ; they had as much, if 
not more, scope for their respective professions, but they did not attain 
to the celebrity which their Peninsular rivals realised, simply because, 
in the first place, they were satisfied with a comparatively low ideal, and 
in the second, they stuck to obsolete traditions. 

In enumerating the acquisitions made by France from the Italian 
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Renaissance, M. Muntz justly observes that as the delicacies of art 
culture address themselves to merely the ¢/i¢e of society, the progress of 
an artistic revolution can only be extremely slow. Towards the closing 
years of the mediaeval period, there lived in France several distinguished 
Italians who might have served as mediators, if we may so express 
ourselves, between the two countries ; but national prejudices were still 
ridiculously extreme—so much so, in fact, that the talent and the genius 
of - most gifted foreign artists were ascribed to sorcery and witch- 
craft. 

We have said enough, we trust, to give our readers an idea of the 
book which we owe to the enthusiasm and the learning of M. Muntz. 
Let us add that we have only here the first part of a much larger work, 
destined, alas ! never to be completed. The late Duke de Chaulnes had 
collected materials for a second volume treating of the diplomatic and 
military history of Charles VIII.’s expedition in Italy. These materials, 
arranged and supplemented by M. Delaborde, of the French Record Office, 
will be pubJished during the course of the present year. 

Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury. Part l., 

Historical MSS. Commission. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1885. 

IT has long been known to scholars and students that the muniment- 
rooms of Hatfield, Lord Salisbury’s seat in Hertfordshire, contained a 
richer collection of historical documents than any other house in the 
kingdom. But, till this volume was published under the auspices of the 
Historic MSS. Commission, the general public knew little of this mine of 
wealth, which has now been arranged, sorted, and calendared by Messrs. 
S. R. Bird and Walford Selby, and other officers of the State Paper Office. 
They extend over the administration of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burghley, and of his son, the first Lord Salisbury ; and touch on almost 
every conceivable subject—the successive marriages and divorces of 
Henry VIII.; the education of Edward VI. and of his two sisters, 
successors to his throne ; the “wheels within wheels” which made the 
Reformation a political necessity ; the chronic disorders and tumults on 
the Scottish Border ; the frauds on the revenue perpetrated at the Bristol 
Mint ; the secret instructions to, and reports from foreign coasts, through 
persons sent to “lie abroad” for the good of the realm, &c. Among the 
subjects on which a new light is thrown, may be mentioned the rompings 
of the gallant Admiral Seymour, the Queen’s husband, with her lively 
step-daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, which throw a strange light on the 
character of the “ Virgin Queen.” 

The Catalogue of the English Books Printed before MDCI., now 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, 
B.D. (Bell & Sons, 1885), is intended as a companion to the Catalogue 
of the Fifteenth Century printed books in Trinity College Library, 
published by Mr. Sinker in 1876. The list includes (1) all books, in 
whatsoever language, printed in England (or Scotland) ; (2) books in the 
English language printed abroad ; and (3) books printed abroad, which, 
though not in the English language, have a distinct connection with the 
English Church, history, or literature. At the end of the work indexes 
are given: (1) of the towns represented, the foreign towns being grouped 
separately ; (2) of printers and booksellers, the foreign element being, as 
before, placed separately ; (3) of the books themselves, with cross- 
references ; and (4) of donors. The Catalogue, we need hardly add, will 
be of great value to bibliographers.——De Nova Villa; or, The House of 
Nevill in Sunshine and Shade, by the Rev. HENRY J. SWALLOW 
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(Griffith, Farran & Co., London ; Andrew Reid, Newcastle-on-Tyne), is 
the somewhat fanciful title of “an attempt to produce a record of the 
Nevill family, which may be of some interest both to the antiquary and 
the general reader.” That the author has succeeded in his endeavours to 
accomplish these ends, a cursory glance at the volume will convince the 
reader. The history of the Nevill family is almost identical with the 
history of our country: indeed, as our author puts it, “a great portion of 
English history was made by the Nevills.”. The volume before us is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 

The Birds of Lancashire, by F. S. MITCHELL (Van Voorst), can hardly 
lay claim to any lengthy notice ina magazine devoted to antiquarian 
study. The work, which describes upwards of 500 different species of the 
feathered tribes frequenting the county of Lancaster, and which is beauti- 
fully illustrated, has been written mainly as a chapter on geographical 
distribution, a subject which of late years has deservedly received a large 
share of attention from naturalists, and which when thoroughly worked 
out for the whole of the British Islands, may be expected to show results 
both interesting and valuable. Many scattered passages occur in the 
pages of old writers, which show the then wild and uncultivated state of 
the county ; and the wide expanses of land, now bare and comparatively 
treeless, which go by the names of the Forests of Bowland, of Pendle, of 
Trawden, and so on, indicate the vast extent of the changes which have 
come about in modern times. “Shortly before the beginning of the 
present century,” as our author tells us, “the last of the red deer, which 
once roamed through Bowland Forest, were destroyed ; and at Browns- 
holme Hall, the residence of the Parkers, hereditary bow-bearers, is still 
kept an iron stirrup or ring, through which all dogs permitted to live had 
to pass, in order to ensure the safety of the deer.” 


English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.), Nos. 49 and 50, contain, 
among other spirited examples of the etcher’s art, “ Ewhurst Mill,” a 
well-known landmark on the Surrey hills; “A Courtyard at Dinant, in 
South Belgium,” one of the many picturesque subjects to be found in the 
older parts of the town ; and a “bit” of what is called “Old London” 
at the International Inventions Exhibition at South Kensington. 
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** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Fficharmus, 


MR. JAMES FALCONER, F.S.A., of Doncaster, who died on May 
22, had for many years taken a deep interest in antiquarian study. He 
published in 1830 a pamphlet entitled “‘The Secret Revealed of the 
Authorship of Junius’ Letters,” and, somewhat later, another volume on 
“The Rise, Progress, and Present State of St. Thomas’s Hospital.” 

MR. WILLIAM SANDYS WRIGHT VAUX, F.R.S., the well-known numis- 
matist and Oriental scholar, died on June 21, at Chelsea, aged 67 years. 
Mr. Vaux, who was the son of the late Prebendary Vaux, of Winchester, 
vicar of Romsey, Hants, graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, and was for 
many years keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum. As an expert in this sphere of learning, he acted for some time 
as joint editor of the Wamismatic Chronicle, arranged and described for 
the Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts the series of fac-similes of 
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the coins struck by the Atdbeks of Syria and Persia, 1848, and, among other 
learned contributions,communicated to the Numismatic Society of London 
- in 1863 a paper “ On the Coins reasonably presumed to be those of Car- 
thage.” He was employed from 1871 to 1876 in the compilation of a 
catalogue of the coins in the Bodleian Library for the University of Oxford. 
Asascholar of more general and literary activity, Mr. Vaux prepared, 
in 1851, a descriptive “ Handbook to the Antiquities of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art in the British Museum.” He was the author 
of “ Nineveh and Persepolis, an historical sketch of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, with an account of the recent researches in those countries,” 1850, 
which reached its fourth edition in 1855, and of which a German transla- 
tion by Dr. J. T. Zenker was published at Leipsic in 1852. To the Ancient 
History Series of the Society for Promoting -Christian Knowledge Mr. 
Vaux contributed two several works—“ Persia, from the Earliest Period to 
the Arab Conquest,” 1875, and “Greek Cities and Islands of Asia Minor,” 
1877. These works, however, by no means exhaust the list of Mr. Vaux’s 
productions, which embrace numerous contributions to the transactions 
of various learned societies, and especially to those of the Royal Society 
of Literature, of which Mr. Vaux was for some time secretary. In 1876, 
he was appointed to the secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, an 
office which he held until his death. 


XY 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fune 18, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the 
chair. The Rev. W. S. Calverley exhibited a plaster cast of a quad- 
rangular stone stated to have been taken out of the ancient bridge over 
the Derwent, close to the old Norman church of Isel, in Cumberland. 
Mr. G. Lambert exhibited a piece of embroidery, stated to have been 
used as an altar cloth in Bacton Church, and to have been embroidered 
by Blanche Parry (who is buried in that church), maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Lambert also exhibited some chalices and patens, a 
posset cup, and a small cocoa-nut cup. The church plate came from 
churches in Herefordshire. One chalice and paten were silver gilt and 
of pre-Reformation date (circa 1450), and of the Nettlecombe type. Mr, 
R. S. Ferguson exhibited the “ Dormont” Book of Carlisle (by permission 
of the Mayor and Corporation), containing the Elizabethan by-laws for 
the government of Carlisle, and the by-laws of eight guilds of Carlisle. 
Both of these Mr. Ferguson had transcribed in a volume which was also 
exhibited. This manuscript abounded with curious details of social life 
and manners. Mr. Ferguson also exhibited rubbings of an inscription at 
Bootle and on a farm-house at Raby Cote. Dr. E. Freshfield communi- 
cated a short report from Mr. J. G. Waller on the condition of the well- 
known wall-painting at Chaldon Church, of which Mr. Waller had 
made a tracing many years ago, preserving details which now have 
perished. Admiral Spratt communicated, in completion of his paper 
on the Dorian Gulf, some notes on the island of Symi and on the 
Dorian acanthus.—Fume 25, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. 
Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited and presented a proof of a plan of 
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the Forum of Rome, showing the latest discoveries. Mr. Reddy 
exhibited an original impression of an unedited seal of Colchester, and 
presented an impression of the seal of Joan of Navarre, Queen of Henry 
IV. Mr. J. W. Barnes exhibited a drawing of a grave slab from Aycliffe 
Church, co. Durham, reduced from a tracing given by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, who has this slab in his privately printed series of the sepulchral 
slabs, &c., of the county of Durham. This slab bore a plain upright 
cross on a calvary of four steps. At a distance of one-third from the 
bottom of the lower shaft issued on each side a pair of oak leaves. Above 
these again are carved on the dexter side a chalice, on the sinister a book 
or textus, against each of which a bird yo penne From the angles of 
the upright cross issue the four limbs of a cross saltire, terminating in 
conventional wheel-shaped flowers of eight leaves. Mr. J. H. Cooke 
exhibited an uninscribed British gold coin from Dursley. Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope exhibited the matrix of the seal of the city of Rochester, 
which Mr. Hope placed at the middle of the fourteenth century. On the 
obverse was the martyrdom of St. Andrew, with the legend, “Sigillum 
commune civitatis Rofensis.” On the other side was a view, easily 
identified, of the keep of Rochester Castle, with the legend “ Sigillum 
civium Rofensis (séc).”. Mr. R. P. Pullan communicated an account of 
recent discoveries by Sir J. S. Lumley near Lake Nemi. Dr. C. S. 
Perceval communicated a “Note on a Foundation of a Chantry in 
Macclesfield Church,” exhibited by Mr. Everitt. The date of the docu- 
ment is 1471, and is curious as a specimen of the vernacular of that 
period. Mr. W. Galloway gave an account of a horse interment which he 
had discovered in the island of Colonsay, near the grave of the Viking 
or warrior of whose remains Mr. Galloway exhibited specimens in 1884, 
when he read an elaborate memoir. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fuly 2, Mr. T. H. Baylis in the chair. 
Professor B. Lewis read a paper, illustrated by photographs and draw- 
ings, on “Langres and Besancon,” pointing out the Roman and other 
remains that still exist in those towns. Dr. M. W. Taylor described and 
exhibited a pair of stone moulds for casting bronze spearheads, recently 
found in Cumberland. Mr. Park Harrison made some further remarks on 
beads, in continuation of his former paper, and exhibited coloured draw- 
ings of chevron and aggry beads found in Roman London. The annual 
meeting of the Society was held this year in town instead of being deducted 
from the Congress. The proceedings were of a formal character, consist- 
ing of the re-election of officers, &c., for the ensuing year. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. — Fume 24, Sir Patrick de 
Colquhoun, Q.C., in the chair. Dr. W. Knighton, V.P., read a paper on 
“ The Philosophy of Epicurus and Modern Agnosticism.” A discussion 
followed, in which the President, Mr. Holt, Mr. Percy Ames, Mr. C. J. 
Stone, and Mr. Gilbert Highton took part. At a Council Meeting of the 
Society it was resolved that an expression of deep regret for the recent 
death of Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, a late Vice-President and former Secretary 
of the Society, should be recorded on the minutes. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Fune 12, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Director, in the 
chair.. A paper was read by Mr. F. Carr on “Such Harmony is in 
Immortal Soules.” Mr. Carr, after some verbal criticism, dealt with the 

oetical qualities of the passage, noticed Shakespeare’s habit of putting 
Bis finest passages into the mouths of subordinate characters, and 
proceeded to examine the theories concerning sphere-music that pre- 
vailed in Shakespeare’s times 
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SHORTHAND.—Fune 27, annual meeting, Mr. T. A. Reed, President, 
in the chair. The report showed 171 members on the roll, against 163 
last year. Mr. C. Walford, Past President, had during the year repre- 
sented the Society at the Annual Shorthand Congresses in the United 
States and Canada. The library had received several acquisitions, but 
the presentation of additional volumes was desirable. Mr. Pocknell was 
elected President for the ensuing year; Dr. Westby-Gibson and Mr. J. 
Clarke were elected Vice-Presidents; and Mr. A. W. Kitson, Hon. 
-Foreign Secretary. 

HISTORICAL.—Fune 18, Mr. J. Heywood, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Hyde Clarke read a paper entitled ‘‘An Examination of the Atlantis 
recorded by Plato in reference to Proto-historic Communications with 
America.” In this he continued his investigations into the historical 
evidence of such communication, rejecting the hypothesis. of the dis- 
ruption of intercourse being caused during the geological period. He 
considered that the cause recorded by Plato, defeat of the Great King of 
the West in a naval battle in the Mediterranean, was sufficient. As he lost 
his European and African dominions in Mauritania, Spain, and Britain, 
there was no longer an opening for navigation by barks impelled by the 
currents. The result of the movement of the great wave of Semitic and 
Aryan invasion towards the West was finally to destroy the old Iberian 
populations, and to leave nothing behind as tothe former open navigation 
except the vague traditions transmitted to the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, and Greeks. Miss Marshall, Fung Yee, General Norton, 
Messrs. Collet and Mijatovitch took part in the discussion. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fune 9, 
general meeting, held at the Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, Dowgate-hill, Mr. 
Edwin Knight, the Master, in the chair. Mr. M. F. Monier-Williams, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Company, read a descriptive history of the 
charters, hall, and other matters of interest connected with the Company. 
The earliest reference to it was in 1426, when letters patent were granted 
by Henry VI. empowering the Tallow Chandlers of the City to search 
for and destroy all bad and adulterated oils. After inspecting the different 
rooms, plate, charters, and other objects of interest, the members and 
visitors adjourned to the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, the history of 
which was briefly narrated by Mr. Stokes, who also pointed out its chief 
architectural features. The building was one of Sir Christopher Wren’s, 
and was begun in 1671. Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was rector of this church. The party afterwards proceeded to the 
Guildhall, where they inspected the Library and Museum and the New 
Council Chamber. The visitors having descended to the crypt, Mr. 
Alfred White, F.S.A., made some observations on that part of the 
building, which he considered was the original crypt of the chapel of the 
Guildhall. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY.—Fune 22, Sir Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., 
President, in the chair. The Rev. D. Murphy read a paper on the 
“‘Triumphalia Chronologica Monasteria S. Crucis: an ancient MS. 
history of Holy Cross Abbey, co. Tipperary.” The MS. consists of 
two distinct works ; the title of the one is “ Triumphalia Chronologica 
Coenobii Sanctz Crucis” (1640), and of the other, “ Synopsis Nonnullorum 
Fratrum Cisterciensium Hibernorum” (1649). The two books are com- 
prised in a folio 12 inches by 8, containing fifty leaves of vellum. They 
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are written in Latin. The work contains a history of the foundation and 
a narrative of some miraculous cures, and an account of a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin which was cast ashore after the wreck of the Spanish 
Armada, and also a history of other Cistercian Abbeys in Ireland. 
Dr. Perceval Wright read a paper, by J. W. Knowles, on “‘ Flint Imple- 
ments found in the North-East of Ireland,” in which it was stated that 
many of them showed by their incrustation that they had been exposed to 
the weather for an immense period prior to their being worked up into 
their present shape. 

SUFFOLK ARCHZAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—On Fx/dy 6, an excursion 
was made to Lothingland Hundred, famous for the most notable Rotman 
remains in East Anglia. The first halting-place was Gorleston Church, in 
which the Cromwellian iconoclasts wrought sad havoc, and in which 
modern “ restoration ” has left but few traces of antiquity. The archzolo- 
gists next visited Burgh Church and the ruins of Burgh Castle. The solid 
ramparts of the latter, forming three sides of a quadrangle, enclose about 
five acres. In the course of some remarks on Burgh Castle, the Rev. 
Dr. Raven stated that coins of the Emperors Trajan and Adrian had 
been found there, and some amusement was created by a remark that a 
very beautiful coin of Gallienus was recently put into the offertory bag at 
Gorleston Church, apparently by some one unaware of its value. The 
churches of Bradwell, Belton, and Fritton were visited on the return 
journey to Great Yarmouth, where the party assembled at the Old 
Tolhouse, for the purpose of reopening the building, which has been 
handed over to trustees for the purposes of a museum.* 


YC") 
Gntiquatian Mews ¢ Motes. 


THE annual meeting of the Somerset Archzological and Natural 
History Society will be held in August, at Weston-super- Mare. 

THE Glasgow Ballad Club is about to issue its first publication through 
Messrs. Blackwood. The volume consists of ballads, lyrics, and trans- 
lations. 

THE Berliner Tageblatt announces that Goethe’s autograph diary, 
extending from 1777 to 1832, has been discovered among the papers of 
his recently deceased grandson. 

THE third volume of Canon Dixon’s “History of the Church of 
England,” is now in the press. This volume goes down to the end of the 
reign of Edward VI. 

AN ancient mausoleum of circular form, 35 métres in diameter, has been 
discovered close to Rome, outside the Porta Salara. It is dedicated toa 
Prefect and Master of the Horse named Licilius. 

MR. LLEWELLYN JEWITT, the Derbyshire antiquary, and author of 
numerous works on ancient art, has had awarded to him a well-earned 
literary pension of £75 a year. 

LORD CARNARVON being unable to preside over the Congress of 
the Archzological Institute at Derby, his place has been taken by 
Lord Percy, the President of the Society. 





* For an account of the Tolhouse, see THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, vol. v. 
pp. 2—5. 
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THE Dublin Corporation have decided that, instead of three black 
castles on a blue ground, the future city flag shall exhibit a harp on a 
green ground, with three white castles in one quarter on a blue ground. 

MEssRS. MACMILLAN have arranged for the publication of a history of 
English literature in four volumes, each the work of a writer who has 
devoted special attention to the period under review. 

THE vote for the restoration of Westminster Hall has at last been 
passed by the House of Commons. Mr. Pearson’s plan, which has been 
accepted, embraces a two-storied building running along the side of the 
Hall, with a transverse building at the northern end. 

THE Rev. William Beresford, vicar of St. Luke’s, Leek, has prepared 
for the press an unfinished work by the late Mr. Thomas North, entitled, 
“English Bells and Bell Lore.” It will comprise a general history of 
church bells, and will contain about fifty illustrations. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a 
series of volumes dealing with the past and present history of field sports 
and national games, to be called ‘‘ The Badminton Library.” The general 
editors of the series are the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Alfred E. T. 
Watson. 

CONCERTS of ancient Netherlandish music of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, took place at the Albert Hall, in July, under the 
direction of M. Daniel de Lange. Four “historic concerts ” have also 
been given, including Italian and English music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

DURING five summers past Mr. Laurence Hutton, of New York, has 
been busy collecting and verifying the literary traditions of London. His 
“Literary Landmarks of London” has been published simultaneously in 
London and America. This work is a handbook to the literary associa- 
tions of London streets and houses. 

THE parish church of Upton, near Didcot, has been re-opened by the 
Bishop of Oxford, after undergoing restoration. The church, one of the 
oldest in Berks, possesses some interesting features, including a Saxon 
doorway and other work of that period, all of which have been carefully 
preserved. 

A LONG-LOST portrait of Schiller is said to have been discovered by 
Administrator Trinks, of Meiningen, in the old pilgrimage resort of Grim- 
menthal, near that town. It was found by Herr Trinks in the room of an 
old hospitaller. It is a chalk drawing, and was taken by the well-known 
Meiningen painter, Reinhard, in 1789, when Schiller was staying with his 
sister at Meiningen. 

THE Special Board of History and Archzology in the University of 
Cambridge announce the following selected period of European history 
for the special examinations in History for the ordinary B.A. degree in 
1886—viz., the History of the Netherlands from A.D. 1555 to 1584, to be 
studied in Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

MR. STANLEY LANE-POOLE, of the British Museum, who is preparing 
for his Fasti Arabici a Synopsis of Mohammedan coins, will be much 
obliged to private collectors informing him of the extent of their cabinets 
of Arabic coins, and, if possible, sending to him for examination such 
coins as they believe to be unrepresented in the British Museum. The 
Secretary of State for India has determined to grant £200 for Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s “Fasti Arabici,” in addition to the £50 already voted by Christ 
Church, Oxford. The object of these grants is to defray the expenses of 
researches in Continental museums. 
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THE frequenters of the Reading-room of the British Museum have 
presented:an illuminated address to Dr. Richard Garnett, in connection 
with his retirement from the post of Superintendent of the Reading- 
Room, which he relinquished in November, 1884, in order to undertake 
the special work of superintending the preparation of the new catalogue. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Lord Archibald Campbell has in the 
press “ Records of Argyll; Legends, Traditions, and Recollections of 
Argyllshire Highlanders,” collected chiefly from the Gaelic, with notes 
on the antiquity of the dress, class colours, and tartans of the High- 
landers. The work will be illustrated with 19 full-page etchings. 

MR. JOSEPH GILLOW, a Lancashire genealogist and antiquary, has 

been engaged for some time past in compiling a “Literary and 
Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary, of the English 
Catholics, from the Breach with Rome in 1534 to the Present Time.” 
The work is to consist of five large volumes, the first of which will be 
issued soon by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 
A NEw history of Runcorn and its neighbourhood is being prepared for 
the — by Mr. Charles Nickson, and will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Mackie & Co., of London and Warrington. The volume will contain 
about 200 pages of letterpress, with illustrations. Several scarce prints 
will be reproduced for the work, and the whole will form a record of a 
district singularly rich in historic associations. 

AT Traismauer, in Lower Austria, part of a votive shield of bronze was 
found lately among a great quantity of fragments of glass and earthenware. 
On the obverse is an eagle, and below it Jupiter in Roman war dress, with 
anaxe in his raised right hand. On the reverse is a full moon, and below 
it a young Mars. It is conjectured that the shield belongs to the third 
century of our era. 

THE number of persons who visited the general collections in the 
British Museum in 1884 was 468,873. This number is the least recorded 
in six years, and is less than that of 1881 by nearly 300,000. On the 
other hand, the number of visits to particular departments was greater 
than in any of the five preceding years, being 200,269, of which 154,729 
were visits paid to the reading-room for purposes of study and research. 

THE report of the Council of the Senate of Cambridge University 
respecting the disposal of the surplus of the Craven Fund—viz., devoting 
£200 a year to the endowment of a studentship for the purpose of facili- 
tating advanced study or researchaway from Cambridge in the languages, 
literature, history, archzology, or art of ancient Greece or Rome, or the 
comparative philology of the Indo-European languages, and the remainder 
to be dorensd to the furtherance of research in the above enumerated 
subjects—has been approved. 

THE foundation-stone of the first building for Protestant worship 
erected in Cyprus since the British “occupation” of the island, was laid 
at Nicosia on the 6th of May. The church will be known as St. Paul’s, 
being named after the great Apostle, who visited the island in A.D. 45, 
and converted the Roman Pro-Consul, Sergius Paulus. Indeed, so 
abiding was the success of the mission that before the time of Constantine 
the Great, a little more than two and a half centuries later, there were 
thirteen bishops in the island. 

THE septennial festival of the Felibrige, or Provencal Association, 
was held at Hyéres, towards the end of May. The Felibrige was founded 
in 1854, to perpetuate the Provencal or ancient language of Languedoc. 
An attempt was made to revive the traditions of the Troubadours’ “ Courts 
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of Love,” held in the Middle Ages at Signes and Pierrefeu, when the 
Countess Phanesse and her jury of high-born ladies pronounced 
“ Arrests d’Amour.” The poet Mistral proclaimed the author of the best 
work lately published in the Provencal dialect as Laureate, and also 
appointed a Queen of Love and her court, in whose presence was held a 
“literary tournament,” followed by a banquet, with Provencal dances, a 
show of fire-works, and wrestling after the old Roman fashion. 

SMALL editions (100 copies) of the Visitations of Berks in 1566, and of 
Bucks in the same year, are now ready, and may be obtained by members 
of the Harleian Society and other collectors of Heralds’ Visitations, 
through Messrs. Bell & Sons. Both of the Visitations are edited by Mr. 
Walter C. Metcalfe, F.S.A. The “ Visitation of Dorset” and the “ Visi- 
tation of Gloucestershire” of 1623 have just been issued by Messrs. 
Mitchell & Hughes to the members of the Harleian Society. The two 
volumes are included in the subscription for 1885; the second volume 
of the Registers of St. James, Clerkenwell, will be ready for the members 
in August. 

MR. MuRRAY’S July list of publications includes, z#¢er alza, the following 
works of interest to our readers : A new edition of Grote’s “ Plato and the 
other Companions of Socrates,” by Alexander Bain, LL.D.; De Nadaillac’s 
“ Pre-historic America ;’’ “‘ The Life and Times of Raphael ;” “ Student's 
History of the Christian Church, from the time of the Apostles down to 
the Reformation ;’’ Arthur Little’s “‘ History of France, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Second Empire ;” Dr. Schliemann’s “* Discoveries 
in Troja, llios, and Mycena;” Professor Brewer’s “ Reign of Henry 
VIII.;” a new edition of Bishop Wordsworth’s “* History of Greece,” and 
Murray’s “ History of Greek Sculpture.” 

A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the fact that the 2nd of August 
will be the 4ooth anniversary of the Battle of Bosworth Field, a most 
memorable event in British history. No pillar has been erected to 
commemorate the battle, and the well from which Richard III. quenched 
his thirst would have been long since forgotten had not the late Dr. Parr 
erected over it a stone monument with a suitable Latin inscription. On 
the 6th of August, 1862, when the annual Congress of the British Archzxo- 
logical Association was held at Leicester, the members made an excursion 
to the field, and a silver gilt fac-szm/e of the crown worn in the battle by 
Richard was presented to the Rev. Canon Trollope, who delivered on the 
ground a lecture, pointing out the positions of the combatants.—Morning 
Post. 

THE Academy says that under the title of “Twelve English States- 
men” Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish a series of short biographies, 
presenting in historic order the lives and work of those who have left an 
abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of Great 
Britain among States, and thus forming a continuous narrative of English 
freedom, order, and power. The twelve names selected are William the 
Conqueror, Henry II., Edward I., Henry VII., Wolsey, Elizabeth, Oliver 
Cromwell, William III., Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, and Peel. Among the 
writers will be Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. F. Pollock, Mr. J. Cotter Morison, 
the Rev. M. Creighton, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. John Morley. 

AN interesting collection of autograph letters and literary documents 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., on July 17, at their rooms in 
Wellington-street, Strand. The sale included letters of Charles I., James 
II., Addison, C. J. Fox, Carlyle, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bolingbroke, 
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Duke of Marlborough, Benjamin Franklin, Napoleon I., Lord Nelson, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Shelley, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Charles 
Dickens, &c. ; Sign manuals of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Charles I. and II., 
Oliver Cromwell, and William III. &c.; also two MS. poems by Burns, 
““Newyearday” and “A Winter Night.” The last-named lot fetched 
£25. The larger part of the lots fell to Mr. Waller, of Artesian-road ; 
Mr. F. Barker, of Rowan-road, Hammersmith; and Mr. Bennett, of 
Bull-street, Birmingham. 

A RELIQUARY of great antiquity and interest has been discovered, 
during some repairs in the sanctuary of the parish church, Folkestone. It 
is of lead, 15 inches in length by 12 inches in height, and the same in 
width, and curiously marked with a zigzag pattern. The Rev. M. Wood- 
ward, the vicar, in announcing the discovery, says that it evidently con- 
tains the remains of St. Eanswide, or Eanswith, as she is now called, the 
patron saint of Folkestone, to whom the parish church is dedicated. On 
July 15, at the re-opening of the sanctuary of the parish church, this 
reliquary was reinterred during service in a place prepared for the remains 
in the chancel. The discovery of the reliquary containing the remains of 
St. Eanswythe has led to considerable correspondence with the vicar of 
Folkestone from eminent antiquarians and others, many of whom have 
sent extracts from ancient writings which verify the deposition of these 
remains in the parish church at Folkestone. St. Eanswythe died about 
the middle of the seventh century. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the reviews and magazines for July : Blackwood, 
“ Becket ;” Chaméers’s Fournal, ‘‘ Glimpses in the Reading-roomof the 
British Museum,” and “Celtic Superstition ;” Contemporary Review, 
“ Catholicism and Historical Criticism ;” Art fournal,“ Hildesheim,” and 
* An Old Coach-road ;” The Atlantic Monthly,“ Childhood in Medizval 
Art,” and ‘‘ Daniel De Foe and Thomas Shepard ;” Casse/?s Family 
Magazine,‘ Cumberland Statesmen ;” Magazine of Art, “The Older 
London Churches,” “Old Herbals, German and Italian,” “The Dart, 
Totnes to Buckfastleigh,” ‘* Glass-painting,” and ‘‘The Austrian Museum;” 
Longman’s Magazine, ‘* The First Potter; English Illustrated Magazine, 
“ Pilgrimage of the Thames,” and “The New Forest;” London 
Quarterly Review, “The Huguenot Reformation in the Norman Isles ;” 
Monthly Interpreter, ““The Old Testament in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries ;” Quarterly Review, “The Channel Islands,” and “‘ The First 
Christian Council ;"" Edinburgh Review, “ Life and Works of John Keats,” 
“ Verrall on the Odes of Horace,” and ‘‘ The City Livery Companies.” 

A TEMPORARY building has been erected in Queen-street, Glasgow, 
for the accommodation of the nucleus of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. The collection at present numbers only 113 pictures, and of 
these seventy-one are loan exhibits, contributed by owners who are 
interested in the undertaking. The purchased pictures comprise Lady 
Arabella Stuart, by W. Robinson ; of Dr. John Arbuthnot (the author of 
“The History of John Bull”) ; Nicholson’s portrait of Sir Adam Ferguson ; 
Thomas Campbell, by Henry Room ; Andrew Geddes’s Sir Walter Scott ; 
and characteristic portraits of Admiral Sir John Ross, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, and Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. The portraits presented or 
bequeathed to the trustees include Dr. William Cullen, by David Allan; 
Allan Ramsay, the poet, by William Aikman; George Chalmers, the 
historian, by James Tannock ; John Bengs, the engraver, by George 
Williamson ; and James Boswell, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir Godfrey 
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Kneller is represented by portraits of the fourth Duke of Hamilton and 
the second Duke of Argyll, and Sir Anthony Vandyck by a full length 
portrait of Mary MacDiarmid of Hamilton. In such a collection there 
are, as a matter of course, many pictures the interest of which is historical 
rather than artistic. One of these is a portrait of Thomas Ruddiman, the 
grammarian, by his friend David, Earl of Buchan, one of the founders of 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. A catalogue of the collection has 
been prepared by Mr. J. M. Gray, the curator. 

AMONG the rare and curious relics which will make the loan collection 
of music at the Inventions Exhibition one of historical interest is the 
famous Skene manuscript. This, the oldest collection of Scotch tunes 
extant, belongs to the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, who, acceding 
to an application made by the Marquis of Hamilton, have exhibited it at 
South Kensington. According to an account given of the work in the 
Edinburgh Daily Review, the manuscript came into the possession of the 
Faculty of Advocates along with an antique chest of documents 
bequeathed by Miss Elizabeth Skene, of Curriehill and Hallyards in Mid 
Lothian. She was the last representative in line of the family, and great- 
great-granddaughter of John Skene, of Hallyards, who died in 1644, the 
original possessor, and probably also the writer of some parts of the 
manuscript. It consisted originally of seven distinct parts, but these have 
since been bound together, and now form a small oblong volume, 64 in. by 
4% in. in size. It is written in tablature for a five-stringed lute, a mode of 
writing which was very convenient for the player, as it showed the string 
to be struck and the fret to be pressed. This manuscript still 
further illustrates the beauties of Scottish folk-music discoverable in the , 
Gordon manuscripts, which were of a somewhat earlier date. Of those, 
however, only a copy remains, which is also in the possession of the 
Faculty of Advocates. The Skene manuscript is the more correct, and, 
without counting dance tunes or any not of home origin, there are no 
fewer than forty Scottish airs. It contains the ancient and pathetic 
melody of “ The Flowers of the Forest,” believed to be nearly coeval with 
Flodden, “ Aye waukin, O,” “ Waly, waly,” “ Barbara Allen,” ‘‘ Ca’ the 
yowes,” “ Gala water,” “ I had a horse,” and others equally old. 

THE sale of the first portion of the extensive and valuable library of 
the late Rev. John Fuller Russell, F.S.A., by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., 
commenced on June 26, and extended over five days. Many of the rarer 
volumes and manuscripts fetched high prices. The chief purchasers 
were Mr. B. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, and Messrs. Walford, of the Strand. 
Among the best lots may be mentioned : Caxton’s “ Dictes and Sayinges 
of the Philosophers,” (1477), by many considered to be the first book 
printed in England (£165) ; Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” with frontispiece 
portrait of Prince Henry, by Hole, (£16) ; “God and Man,” printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde (£41); Archbishop Hamilton’s “ Catechisme,” 1552, 
black letter (4101) ; Archbishop Parker’s “ De Antiquitate Britannicze 
Ecclesia, &c.” 1572 (£90); the “ Pylgrimage of Perfection,” 1526. This 
volume was specially interesting from having belonged to Henry VIII., 
and having his autograph. The King presented it to the Duke of 
Somerset (Lord Protector), who has written beneath the signature of 
Henry VIII., “ From my Royal Maistere, Somerset.” Subsequently it was 
in the possession of Queen Mary, in whose handwriting on the page 
with the woodcut of the Annunciation is “ + Marye the Quene+Ave 
Maria+.” There was a determined contest for this extremely interesting: 
book between Mr. Toovey, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Quaritch, which ran it up 
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to £200 (Quaritch). Among the other rarities in the sale were a 
“ Missale ad usum Sarum,” written for St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
in the eleventh century, a “ Processionale ad usum Monasterii Salvatoris 
de Syon,” which the late Dr. Rock pronounced.to be “‘ one of the greatest 
curiosities among liturgical manuscripts, and probably unique ;” ‘* Horz 
ad usum Ecclesiz Londinensis,’”’ written in the fifteenth century, and 
illustrated with miniatures of English saints ; and “ The Castle of Love,” 
by Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, of which only one other MS. is 
known toexist. The entire sale, comprising only 1,333 lots, produced 

082. 

Catalogues of rare and curious books, most of which contain the names 
of works of antiquarian interest, have reached us from D. Cadney, Seven 
Sisters-road, N.; C. Hutt, Clement’s Inn Gateway, Strand, W.C. (in- 
cluding well-selected sporting literature, rare first editions, and an 
excellent selection of English humorous illustrators) : Mr. Hutt has also 
issued a catalogue of rare and valuable French books ; J. Fawn & Son, 
Queen’s-road, Bristol ; S. Alexander, Kingsland-road, E.; A. Cooper, ° 
King’s-street, Hammersmith (comprising books of heraldry, topography, 
&c.); B. andJ. F. Meehan, Gay-street, Bath (always one of the best of 
provincial catalogues: Shakspeariana, Sporting, and Topography figure 
largely in its pages); Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
(works of History, Topography, Travel, &c.); A. B. Osborne, Red Lion- 
passage, W.C. (including a large number of prints and drawings, old 
maps, coins, medals, tokens, &c.) : Mr. Osborne’s catalogue has a continu- 
ation of his ‘‘ History of Marylebone ”); T. Baker, Soho-square (including 
a collection of Treatises in answer to Bishop Stillingfleet, &c.); R. H. 
Sutton, Portland-street, Manchester (comprising a copy of the Murem- 
burg Chronicle, Weever’s “ Ancient Funerall Monuments,” &c.) ; J. M. 
Smith, Carolgate, Retford ; E. Colwell, Hereford (comprising Biography, 
History, Classics, Art, &c.) ; F. Edwards, High-street, Marylebone; E. 
Spencer, Holloway, N. (including a large number of works by Dickens, and 
illustrations by Cruikshank, &c.); C. Herbert, Goswell-road, E.C. (consist- 
ing of English and foreign works on Archeology, Biography, Topography, 
History, &c.); W. Grose, Kennington Park-road (books of Emblems 
figure largely in this catalogue) ; Albert Cohn, Berlin ; Mr. W. P. Bennett, 
Bull-street, Birmingham (including purchases from the Syston, Hamilton, 
Osterley Park, and other libraries, and embracing ancient MSS. and early 
printed works, a second folio edition of Shakespeare, a collection of rare 
tracts, works from the Aldine press, autographs and franks, books on 
heraldry, &c.); T. Sutton & Co., Oxford-street, Manchester (including 
sets of the Chetham’s Society’s publications, early printed works, books 
on witchcraft, &c.). 

THE sale of the first portion of the Beckett-Denison collection, by 
Messrs. Christie & Co., was concluded on June 13. The sale comprised a 
collection of pictures, mostly from the Hamilton Palace sale, and the prices 
obtained showed in many cases a great discrepancy with those paid by Mr. 
Denison. The greatest difference was noticed with regard to the works of 
Rubens; his magnificent picture representing “ Daniel in the Den of 
Lions,” which is one of the few great pictures of Rubens known with a 
certainty to have been entirely executed by his own hand, and for which 
4,900 guineas was paid, was sold for 2,000 guineas. Another work by the 
same master, ‘‘ The Birth of Venus,” a painted picture in grisaille, done 
for a design fora silver salver, realised 640 guineas, having originally cost 
1,600 guineas. A calm, with a man-of-war saluting in the distance, 
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signed W. Van de Velde, went for 790 guineas ; at the Hamilton Palace 
sale this work cost 1,300 guineas. On the other hand, a small 
painting by Albert Cuyp, from the collection of Mr. J. Newington 
Hughes, fetched £107, more than double its cost to Mr. Denison, 
which is known to have been only £50 8s. The portrait of Martin 
Luther, attributed to Holbein, was sold for £113 8s. (this cost the 
late owner £168). Bernard von Otley’s “Virgin and Child,” a panel, 
realised £80 17s., more than double its cost to Mr. Denison, which was 
£38 17s. A painting on copper, by H. Steenryck, signed and dated 1615, 
fetched £162 15s., or more than four times its cost to Mr. Denison ; 

whilst an interior with milkmaid and cows, painted by Teniers, went for 
£152 5s.—a serious fall from £264 12s., which was paid for it by the 
late owner. For the fine ornamental objects and old furniture, the 
bidding went on without any of the life and spirit infused into the 
Hamilton sale by one such amateur as Mr. Denison. The celebrated 
majolica plate of Maestro Giorgio was purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum. This, with the almost equally renowned Soltykoff chess-table, 
all the fine pieces of old French furniture, and several important examples 
of the glyptic art, brought good prices—The second portion of 
the sale consisted of pictures and miscellaneous objects of art, 
carvings in jade, and old decorative furniture and porcelain, including 
many important morceaux from the Hamilton Palace sale, realised about 
£18,740.—The third and concluding portion of the sale, which included 
several examples of Chelsea and Worcester porcelain, tapestry, rey 

realised £8,820, making a grand total for the whole collection of £92,32 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
DESCENT OF THELWALL, CHESHIRE. 

S1r,—On looking through Betham’s Baronetage lately, I was much 
interested to find in vol. iii. p. 410, this entry under the Clayton 
family: “ Thomas de Clayton, eldest son of John de Clayton, who 
married, in 1390, Dame Mary Fereby, and went, in 1393, with the 
Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester into France, married Dorothy 
Thelwall, of Thelwall, in Cheshire, with whom he received that village 
as a marriage portion. He had two sons; John, born 1419, and 
William, 1420, who died without issue, 1471; and three daughters, 
Mary, born 1421, Dorothy, born 1423, and Jane, born 1424. He 
died 1426.” This is the first occasion on which I have met with 
any mention of the way in which the Claytons became possessed 
of Thelwall. Sir Peter Leycester, Ormerod and Lysons, in their 
“Histories of Cheshire,” state that Thelwall belonged to the Claytons ; 
but nowhere have I before seen how the estate was acquired by 
them. Although the village is stated to have been received as a 
marriage portion, it could only have been a part of it, for the Thelwalls 
never owned the Manor, which then belonged, with the larger portion, to 
the Duttons. They derived it, therefore, from the Duttons and Thelwalls, 
and the Claytons sold it to the Brookes, of Norton, in 1561, includ- 
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ing the estate of the Thelwall family. The latter left Cheshire and removed 
into North Wales, where a branch of the family still remains. Thomas 
de Thelwall was the first Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The first 
of the family in Wales was John Thelwall, who accompanied Lord Grey 
de Ruthin, and settled there. A pedigree since their removal to Wales 
appears in Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” vol. ii. p. 1383, under “ Thelwall of 
Llanbedr.” The original stock of the Thelwalls of Thelwall ended in 
1689, by the ——- of Jane, daughter and heir of Edward Thelwall, 
with Sir William Williams, Bart. ; but other branches continued in North 


Wales. JAMES NICHOLSON, F.S.A. 
Thelwall Hall, Warrington. 


CAXTON, A KENTISH WORTHY. 

S1R,—In the “ Archzologia Cantiana ” for 1859, among the Miscellanea, 
p. 232, under the heading of “ Kentish Worthies,” L. B. L. (Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, Vicar of Ryarsh, a noted archzologist, and since deceased) 
asserts that Caxton was “ born at Hadlow, a large village on the high- 
road between Tunbridge and Mereworth, Kent.” He first quotes 
Caxton’s own words in the preface to the “Historyes of Troye,” where 
he says: “‘I was born and learnt mine English in the Weald of Kent.” 
He then proceeds to show that Caxton’s “English” would make him 
pronounce his own name “Causton.” Inthe Weald of Kent, in which 
part of Hadlow is situated, the x would then have been pronounced “as 
the English rendering of Bruxelles is to this day,” and the a like au; and 
that “‘in manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find 
Hadlow spelt ‘ Haudloo,’ or ‘Haulo;’ Francklyn is written ‘Frauncklyn ;’ 
Alchin, ‘ Auchin ;” Malling, ‘ Mauling ;’ Addington, ‘ Audinton.’ 

Mr. Larking also cites aninstance of the Manor of Caxton, in Cambridge- 
shire, being spelt “Causton.” “In Rot. Origin., 41 Ed. III., rot. 42, 
Cambridgeshire, John Freville gives 20 marks for license to enfeoff 
John de Carleton and John de Selvyle, in the Manor of Causton. In the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, 4 Ric. II., No. 23, in a record of the same 
estate, we find Elena, the widow of Sir John Frevill, having as her dower 
the third part of the Manor of Caxton, in Cambridgeshire. It must, 
therefore, have been pronounced Causston, or it never could have 
appeared in that form in the ‘Originalia.’ 

“Fuller says that, ‘William Caxton was born in that town,’ z.e., Caxton. 
Caxton, as we have seen, tells us himself that he was born in the Weald 
of Kent. We must look therefore for CAXTON, a/ias CAUSTON, in the 
Weald, for his birthplace. Now, in the parish of Hadlow, a/zas Haulo, 
in the Weald, is the Manor, or ville, of CAUSTON. Late in the fourteenth 
century it was possessed by a family of the same name, DE CAUSTON, one 
of whom we conclude to have been our illustrious typographer. It may 
be well to add,” continues L. B. L., “that the Manor of Causton was held 
of the honour of Clare, the lords of which in the fifteenth century were 
that ducal and royal house by whom William Caxton was warmly 
patronised. Their forest of South Frith, close to Causton, descended 
through one of the coheiresses of Gilbert de Clare, Lord of Tunbridge, to 
Richard Duke of York, fatherof the Duchess of Burgundy and Edward IV., 
whose widow possessed it at her death. 

“We think from the above premises we can with safety assert that 
Causton in Hadlow may take to itself the honour of having been the 
birth-place of William Caxton, and our society—that of the Kent 
Archzological—may congratulate itself on having been the first to decide 
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this interesting fact, which has hitherto been a subject of hopeless 
inquiry.” 

1 think your readers will excuse me for bringing this interesting topic 
forward, after lying dormant for twenty-six years, and I do so because 
that on looking over copies of some old charters, I find, in corroboration 
of this, that in A.D. 1476 there was a meadow called “Caustonnysmede 
near to Hadlo, to the lands of Richard Culpeper West, to the lands of 
Reginald Hacher South called Scheperest in Oxenhoath, to the lands 
of William at ffanne to the North, to the lands of Henry and 
Robert Tunbryge East.” At this date William Caxton had just set up 
his printing _— near Westminster Abbey, and where he died in 1492. 
There is still a wood near Hadlow called North Frith; South Frith 
must have been nearer Tudeley. It would be interesting to know if there 
is any old Manor House called Caustons, or if the site is still known in 
the neighbourhood of Hadlow. Agnes Stidolf, the heiress of Badsell, the 
future wife of Sir Richard ffane, must have been born at this date (1476), 
and was great-grandmother, I believe, of Sir Thomas Fane, first Lord 
Westmorland, whose ancestor was no doubt the “ William at ffane to the 
North” of my old parchment. Caustonnysmede was owned by Robert 
Tunbryge at the date I name. M 


POOSOSOOOSOOOOD 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


SOCOOOOOO 


Books Received. 


1. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury. Part I 
Historical MSS. Commission. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

2. Ninth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
Part III. The MSS. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, 
Northamptonshire. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1884. 

3. Journal of the Royal Archzological Institute. No. 166. July, 1885. 

4. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. No. 19. Mitchell & Hughes. 

uly, 1885. 
J 5. Genealogical Gleanings in England. By H. F. Waters. Vol. i. 
Part. I. Boston: New England Historic Genealogical Society. 1885. 

6. Hand-book to the Roman Wall. By J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Third Edition. Longmans & Co. 1885. 

7. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society. Vol. iii. 1884. 

8. The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. vi. No. 1. Macmillan & Co. 

g. English Etchings. Nos. xlix.& 1. Sampson Low & Co. 

10. The Genealogist. Edited by Walford Selby. Vol. ii. No.7. G. Bell. 


Books, ¢t., for Sale. 

Boswell’s Johnson, 4 vols. 8vo., 1822. Also, 4 vols. 12mo., illustrated 
Ingram & Cook, 1843; also Croker’s Edition (Murray), 1 vol. 8vo., 
all handsomely bound ; and Napier’s Edition of the same, 1885, 6 vols. 
12mo.—Offers to W. D., 4, Casterton-street, Hackney. 

A blue Mulready Envelope ; also a black one.—P. C., 35, Alexandra- 
terrace, Wimbledon. 


Lodge’s Portraits, 8 vols., crimson, half morocco, handsome copy, 40s. 
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The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett, with Cruikshank’s 
Plates, large thick 8vo. half calf extra, 21s.; Brougham’s Complete 
Works, 11 vols., half morocco extra, 35s. ; Walton’s Lives, by Major, 
1825, crimson, full morocco, bevelled, 3os. ; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
the test 35 vols. bound in 13, with 1,459 coloured plates, half calf, clean, 
£3 158.3; Stow’s Annales, black letter, folio, 1615, 2Is.; Camden’s 
Britannia, folio, 1610, 21s.; Sir W. Jones’s Works and Life, by Teign- 
mouth, 9 large 4to. vols., 35s. ; Bacon’s Works, 3 vols., folio, 1753, 21s. 
Designs, by “Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. Thomas Gray, 1753, 
largest paper—imperial 4to., 21s. ; Moral Emblems, by Czsar Ripa, with 
326 Figures in Oval Circles, small 4to., 1709, 15s.—Letters only, to R. 
Thompson, Oak Villa, Sotheron-road, Watford. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews, by A. C. Swinburne. Cassell’s His- 
tory of England, 9 vols.; Beauties of England and Wales, 6 vols., half 
calf, uniform : Cumberland, Derbyshire, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Here- 
fordshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincoln, Middlesex, Somerset, 
Staffordshire, and Isle of Man. (May be had separately.)—Address, 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

Original water-colour portrait of ‘Jeremy Bentham, price 2 guineas. 
Also a large collection of Franks, Peers and Commoners.—Apply to 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
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Books, ec., Cianted to jPurchase. 


Walpole’s Memoirs of George II., edited by Lord Holland (3 vols.) 
1846; Miss Freers Henry III., King of France; Marguerite 
d’Angouléme ; Jeanne d’Albret (2 vols.) ; Elizabeth de Valois (2 vols.) ; 
and Henry IV. (Third Series, 6 vols.) ; Pardoe’s Louis XIV. ; and Court 
and Reign of Francis I.; Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry (3 vols.). 
—G. Redway, 15, York- street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Franks of Lord Osborne (1838) ; Earl of Orford (1791—7); Arthur 
Wellesley (before 1810).—T. J. H., Churcfield, Bracknel. 

Nickleby: Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. Martin 
Chuzzlewit : Parts 1, 3, 6, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. Pickwick: Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 19, 20. David Copperfield: Parts 1, 4, 7, 9, 19, 20. Comic 
England : Parts 1, 3, 5,19, 20. Life of Sir John Falstaff: Parts 8, 9, ro. 
Tom Racket: Parts 3, 4, 5, 6. All clean and complete with the plates. 
—Letters only, with price, to R. Thompson, Oak Villa, Sotheron-road, 
Watford. 

Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i.; Notes and Queries, the third Index ; Journal of 
British Archzological Association, March, 1877, and June, 1879; Bishop 
Thirlwall’s Remains, vol. iii—E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

A Frank of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester between 1713 
and 1723, and other Bishops’ franks of the 18th century.—Apply to J. D., 
care of the Editor. 

Archzologia, vols. xxii., xxiii., xxiv.; vol. xxxviii. part i.; vols. xxxix., 
xl, xli. part i.; vol. xlvii. part ii—A. G. H., 47, Belsize-avenue, N.W. 

“Tour of the Isle of Wight,” vol. i. illustrated, 8vo. Hookham, 1790.” 
—Address, G. Unwin, 714, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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Ciilliam Chypnne, Chaucer’s first Coiter. 


By THE REV. JOSEPH MASKELL. 
PART Wi. 
(Concluded from p. 65, ante.) 


ROM the marriage of William Thynne with 
Anne Bonde, already described, there issued 
three daughters and one son. The son 
was Francis Thynne, afterwards Lancaster 
Herald, and an industrious antiquary. It 
is to him that we owe a very particular but 
not very accurate account of his father’s 
literary labours. This is contained in his 
‘* Animaduersions on Speght’s Chaucer,” 
to which we have before very briefly referred. 
Francis Thynne informs us that his father, whiie still clerk of the 
kitchen, “ with the help of that learned and eloquent knight and 
antiquary, Sir Brian Tuke,’’* made search everywhere for copies of 


* Sir Brian Tuke had been secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, and was afterwards 
Clerk to the Parliament, Treasurer of the Chamber, Postmaster, and of the Privy 
Council. His curious will was proved (Alen. I.) in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, December 7, 1545. He held estates at Layer Marney, Southweald, 
Navestock, and Havering, and there is some account of him and his properties in 
Morant’s ‘* Essex.”” In a copy of Thynne’s Chaucer, now in the library of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, Sir Brian Tuke has written, ‘‘ This preface I, Sir Brian Tuke, 
wrot at the request of Mr Clarke of the Kechyn then being, tarying for the tyde at 
Grenewich.”? This agrees with what Leland, the antiquary, wrote in a copy of 
Chaucer possessed by him, that ‘* Tuke wrote the preface to Thynne’s Chaucer.” 
See Mr. Bradshaw, in the preface (xxvi.) to Furnivall’s ‘* Francis Thynne’s Anim- 
aduersions.”. Tuke was French Secretary to the King in 1522, andin 1529 was sent 
with Bishop Tunstall to treat for peace with France. He was Sheriff of Essex in 
1533. His interest in Chaucer is even shown in the name which, according to his 
will, was given to his youngest daughter, ‘‘ Creseyde.” 
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Chaucer’s poems, and procured a commission, from the King no 
doubt, to search all the libraries of England for them; that he got 
many copies from the Abbey libraries and elsewhere, amongst which 
one copy came into his hands “subscribed in different places 
Examinatur Chaucer.” Diligently collating all these MSS., he 
prepared the “fyrst printed booke that ever was of his workes.” 
This edition, he repeats, his father cancelled, because it contained 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Tale,” reflecting upon the evil lives of the clergy. 
The King, having read the tale, warned the editor that the bishops 
would certainly be offended ; a warning very necessary, for, says 
Francis Thynne: “My father was called in questione by the 
bishoppes and heaved at by Cardinall Wolseye, his olde enymye, for 
manye causes, but mostly for that he had furthered Skelton to publish 
his ‘Collen Clout ’-against the Cardinall, the moste parte of whiche 
was compiled in my fathers howse at Erith.”* Hence, although by 
the King’s favour he escaped bodily danger, yet the editor was per- 
suaded by the King to leave out ‘ The Pilgrim’s Tale,” as well as 
‘* The Plowman’s Tale,” for the same reason. Francis Thynne has 
probably confounded these two tales together; neither of them 
are now regarded as the works of Chaucer. It seems most likely 
that it was the “‘ Plowman's Tale’’ only which Thynne was com- 
pelled to leave out of his first edition, and that no question arose 
out of the “ Pilgrim’s Tale,” which Mr. Furnivall shows could hardly 
have been written before 1536. Everything goes to prove that it 
was the ** Plowman’s Tale” which was rejected from the first edition, 
although it duly appears in the second edition of 1542. Francis 
Thynne was a mere infant at his father’s death, and had been, 
no doubt, incorrectly informed on this question, as well as 
in respect to the assertion that his father suppressed a whole 
already printed edition of Chaucer in 1532. It is more likely 
that he only revised and re-arranged his MS. work, so as 
to leave out the ‘* Plowman’s Tale,” and the first edition of 
Chaucer’s complete works, consequently, appeared without it. To 
William Thynne, at any rate, belongs the merit of being the earliest 
real editor of Chaucer. Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson 
had each printed some of his poems, but Thynne was the first to 
collect the entire works, and his edition, in spite of imperfections, is 
still the best that appeared before critical editions were in vogue. 
The first edition of Thynne’s Chaucer was printed by Thomas 


* Printed by Godfray about 1532. 
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Godfray, the printer who acquired the earliest exclusive patent for 
printing a book in England from the King, viz., ‘‘The History of 
Kyng Boccus, at the coste and charge of Dan. Robert Saltwode, 
Monke of St. Austens at Cantorbury.” Godfray’s imprints are not 
numerous, but very good. Thynne’s Chaucer is the only book of 
his with a date to it. There are two copies of this beautiful black- 
letter folio in the library of the British Museum. The copy in the 
Grenville Library is perfect and well cared for. The other copy, in 
the General Library, is incomplete, but the missing leaves have been 
supplied in fac-simile. This edition is entitled ‘‘ The Workes of 
Getfray Chaucer, neuly prynted with dyuers workes which were neuer 
in prynt before: as in the table more playnly doth appere. Cum 
priuilegio.” The title is surrounded by a handsome border, con- 
taining naked boys in procession with drums and horns, one borne 
on the shoulders of four others. The work is dedicated to Henry 
VIII., as “ alone worthy to be the patron of so great a poet,” ina 
long address to the King by William Thynne. The numbers of the 
folios are omitted till fol. xiii. ; no. xviii. is omitted also. The book 
contains, through a repetition of one number, 383 folios. ‘The work 
consists of :— 
The Preface. 

The Caunterbury Tales; Prologue, Knyghtes tale, Myllers tale, 
Reues tale, Cokes tale, Man of Lawes tale, Squyers tale, Marchauntes 
tale, Wyfe of Bathes tale, Freres tale, Sompners tale, Clerke of 
Oxenfordes tale, Frankelyn’s tale, Seconde nunnes tale, Prologue 
and tale of the cannons yoman, Doctor of phisykes tale, Pardoners 
prologue and tale, Shyppmans tale, Priors prologue and tale, Ryme 
of Sir Topas, Tale of Chaucer, Monkes prologue and tale, Nunnes 
preests tale, Manncyples tale, Persons prologue and tale. 

The Romaunt of the Rose. 
Troylus and Creseyde deuyded into fyue bookes. 
Testament of Creseyde. 
The legende of gode women. 
Boecius de consolatione in fyue bookes. 
The Dreame of Chaucer, 
(Booke of the Duchess Blanche). 
Assemble of Foules. 
Flour of Curtesy. 
How Pyte is deed. 
La bele dame sans mercy. 
Annelyda and false Arcyte. 
Assemble of Ladyes. 
Conclusyon of the Astrolabye. 
Complaynt of the blacke Knyght. 
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A preyse of women. 

The House of Fame in three bookes. 

The testament of love in three bookes. 

Lamentation of Mary Magdalayn. 

Remedy of loue. 

Complaynt of Mars and Venus. 

Letter of Cupyde. 

Balade of our lady. 

Balade to Kyng Henry IIIT. 

Cuckowe and Nyghtingale. 

Scogan unto the younge lordes and gentylmen of 
the court. 

Dyuers other ballades of Chaucer. 


This table of contents is followed by a poem entitled “ Eight 
goodly questyons with their aunswers.” 

Of this large number of writings attributed to Chaucer, many were 
published now for the first time, such as the Legende of gode 
women, Boecius, the Astrolaby, Chaucer’s Dreame (Booke of the 
Duchess), How Pyte is deed, and the ballad to King Richard, all 
generally admitted to be Chaucer's; many others first printed by 
Thynne have been since rejected by critics as spurious; but the 
question of the authenticity of poems attributed to Chaucer is hardly 
yet settled. Certainly Mr. Thynne was more zealous and industrious 
than critical, readily accepting almost anything as Chaucer’s; many 
of his MSS. were imperfect as well as incorrect, and he had to piece 
one with the other. His text of the Canterbury Tales is inferior to 
Caxton’s reprint of 1475 ; while the various poems are full of verbal 
errors. 

Still, he did not seriously tamper with the text, and has preserved for 
us interesting works which may yet turn out to be Chaucer’s; with 
all his faults his edition is more useful to the student than some of 
those that have since appeared, even professedly critical editions. 
The list of the supposed spurious works which he admitted is a long 
one, if we are to accept as final the judgment of modern scholars, 
but it seems to me that the whole question of Chaucerian authen- 
ticity is far from settled, and that the last words have yet to be 
written. The following, accepted by Thynne, are now generally 
rejected :— 


The Testament of Creseyde. 

The Testament of Loue. 

Remedy of Loue. 

Lamentatyon of Mary Magdaleyne. 
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Complaynt of the Black Knyghte. 
Flour of Curtesy. 

Assemble of Ladyes. 

Cuckowe and Nyghtyngale. 
Ballade of oure Ladye. 

Preyse of Women. 


and nearly all the ballads, as well as the Latin epitaph. 

Fuller investigation may perhaps vindicate the authenticity of some 
of these. A poet has usually many periods of growth and style; 
some of the rejected poems may yet prove to be youthful attempts 
and exercises in verse. The services of the Chaucer Society in its 
endeavours to discover the genuine works of the poet, and to restore 
the text to something like consistency and correctness, cannot be 
over-estimated. But I have found also the works of Professor 
Morley of the utmost service in the understanding of this “the 
Father of English Poetry.” I will venture also to recommend the 
unpretending but really able little work by Mr. Fleay, “‘ A Guide to 
Chaucer and Spenser,” published by Collins of Glasgow. The valu- 
able publications of the Chaucer Society should not be studied 
alone; on many points of disputed authenticity and text the other 
critics named may be consulted with advantage by the intelligent 
student. The date of the First Edition of Chaucer’s whole works is 
found in the colophon of Godfray’s imprint, inserted between the 
last-given poem of Chaucer and his epitaph in Latin: ‘‘ Thus endeth 
the workes of Geffray Chaucer. Prynted at London by Thomas 
Godfray. The yere of our lorde M.D.XXXII. Cum priuilegio a 
rege indulto.” 

The Second Edition of this work was given to the world in 1542; 

but it is not quite clear, except from the statement of Francis, that 
William Thynne is to be considered responsible for it. In common 
with all early editions of our poet, including Stowe’s of 1561, Speght’s 
of 1598, and Urry’s of 1721, it prints Thynne’s prefatory dedication 
to the King; but it would seem to be the joint production of two 
printers, since the names of William Bonham and John Reynes appear 
indiscriminately on copies of precisely the same work. There are 
two examples of this edition in the British Museum Library, both 
exactly alike, and evidently from the same press; but one is 
attributed to Bonham and the other to Reynes. The copy which 
bears Bonham’s name is perfect and in excellent condition, but the 
copy attributed to Reynes has been tampered with, and the present 
title-page is not the original. The printer's name appears only in MS. 
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on the title-page, and this latter is simply a blank sheet of paper with 
a compartment cut out of some volume printed by John Day, since 
it bears his device and motto.* For the rest, the copy is exactly 
like Bonham’s, which possesses its original title-page, a compartment 
consisting of an elegant round-headed window-frame, within which 
is “The workes of Geffray Chaucer, neuly prynted with dyuers 
workes which were neuer in prynt before: as in the table more 
playnly doth appere. Cum priuilegio.” 

The compartment, repeated before every important poem, has been 
used before by the printer Rastall. The letters W. R. appear in the 
pedestals of the columns. Godfray’s compartment, in like manner, 
was used by the printer Berthelet. This edition is illustrated with 
woodcuts like Godfray’s, and has ornamental initial letters. The 
colophon is the same in both copies, ‘‘ prynted at London. Yere of 
oure Lorde, 1542,” without any name; but in Bonham’s copy his 
name appears on the title-page, “ imprynted by Wyllyam Bonham 
dwellynge in Paules churche yarde at the sygne of the Kynges armes. 
Cum priuilegio.” There is an exact and complete copy of this work 
in the Lambeth Library, but bearing Reynes’ name in print on the 
title-page. Evidently this is one work, the joint production of the 
two printers Bonham and Reynes. It differs from Godfray’s edition 
chiefly as containing the ‘‘Plowman’s Tale” placed after the 
‘** Person’s Tale;” it is a black-letter folio of 372 leaves, printed in 
double columns, with fifty-one lines to each full column. 

There are also at least four copies in the Museum Library of a 
Third Edition of this work resembling Bonham and Reynes’ copy, 
except that the ‘‘ Plowman’s Tale” precedes the ‘‘Person’s.”” These 
four are all alike, and evidently owe their production to the joint 
enterprise of the following printers, whose names they severally 
bear :— 

WyLLyYAM BonHam dwellynge in London at the sygne of the reed 
lyon in Paules Churche Yarde. 

Tuomas Petit, at the sygne of the Maydens heed in Paules 
Churche yarde. 

Rosert Tove at the sygne of the Bell in Paules Churche Yarde. 

RICHARD KELE in Lombarde Strete nere unto the Stockes Market 
at the sygne of the Egle. 

Each printer’s name is not on the title-page, but in the colophon 





* This copy has belonged to Dr. S. Wotton and also to Mr. Tyrwhitt. It has 
many MS, notes. 
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at the end of the volume. This also is an edition in black-letter 
folio in double columns of fifty-three lines each.* 

The Chaucer compiled by William Thynne was dedicated, as 
we have seen, to Henry VIII. The King’s “ Clerke of the Kechyn’ 
thus addresses his Sovereign :-— 


‘*T your most humble vassall, subiect and seruaunt moued by a 
certayne inclynacion and zele which I haue to here of anythyng 
soundyng to the laude and honour of this your noble realme haue 
taken great delictacyon as the tymes and laysers might suffre to rede 
and here the bokes of that noble and famous clerke Geffray 
Chaucer. . . . Wherefore, gracious souerayne lorde, takynge suche 
delyte and pleasure in the workes of this noble clerke (as is 
afore mencioned), I haue of a longe season moche vsed to rede 
and visyte the same: and as bokes of dyuers imprintes came 
vnto my handes I easely and without grete study might and haue 
deprehended in them many errours, falsyties and deprauacions whiche 
euydently appered by the contrarietees and alteracions founde by 
collacion of the one with the other, whereby I was moued and 
styred to make dilygent sertch where I might fynde or recouer any 
trewe copies or exemplaries of the sayd bookes, whervnto in pro- 
cesse of tyme nat without coste and payne, I attayned and nat onely 
vnto such as seme to be very trewe copies of these workes of Geffray 
Chaucer whiche before had been put in printe but also to dyuers 
other neuer tyll nowe imprinted but remaynyng almost vn- 
knowen and in oblyuion. . . . ‘ For this cause, most excellent and in 
all vertues most prestant prince, I, as humbly prostrate before your 
kyngly estate lowly supply and beseche the same that it wol vouch- 
safe to take in good parte my poore studye and desyrous mynde in 
reducyng vnto lyght this so precious and necessary an ornament 
of the tonge of this your realme ouer pytous to haue ben in any 
poynt lost falsifyed or neglected : So that vnder the shylde of your 
most royall protectyon and defence, it may go forth in publyke.” . . 

William Thynne died on the roth of August, 1546, and, on the 
7th of December in the same year, his will was proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury (Alen. 17) in the following terms :— 


“In the name of God, Amen! I, Wylliam Thynne, Being of 
good memorye, in manner and fourme followyng Do make this my 
Laste will and testament: ffirst, I bequethe my soule to my swete 
savior Jhesus Criste, my only Redemer and Sauyor, And to the hole 
holly company of heuen, of the whiche, In faiethe I beleue to be one 
of them, throwghe the merytes of Christis Passion, and no otherwyse : 
my boddye to be buryed where yt shall please my wyfe. All my 





* The copies by Petit, Toye, and Kele in the British Museum Library are 
imperfect. 
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goodes, movable and vnmovable, Leases of Fermes, Debtes, and all 
other thinges whiche I nowe haue intrest in, or hereafter maye 
haue eny intrest in, I geue to my wyfe Anne Thynne, And she to 
depart with her childrene at her owne will and pleasure, and no 
otherwyse. And I do make my saide wyfe, Anne, my only executrix, 
and praying her to be good mother to my childrene and hers. And 
I make Mr. Edmunde Peckham, cofferer of the kinges housholde, 
and John Thynne my nephewe, my ouerseers, hertely praying them to 
be my poore wyfes comforde and helpe in her nede and necessitie, 
in defending her in her nede; And in this Doing, I bequethe either 
of them one standing Cupp of Syluer, and gilte, with a couer. And 
I geue to Thomas ffysher, my seruaunt a dublet of crymsen satten. 
In witnes that this is my last will, I haue to this presentes putto my 
seale, and also subscribed my name, the xvi. Daye of Nouember in 
the xxxij‘® yere of the Raigne of our Soueraigne Lorde King 
Henrye theight. By me, William Thynne.” 

Such was William Thynne, a true and worthy Englishman. Un- 
like his brother Thomas, he did not found a noble family; the 
extreme youth of his only son, Francis, at his father’s death pre- 
vented any inheritance of the paternal prestige at the Court; but, as 
the first editor of Chaucer, he has left a name which all Englishmen, 
and especially the lovers of English literature, ought ever to hold in 
honour and esteem. 


9) ] 


Caith John Milton at Chalfont St. Giles. 
By THE EpITorR. 


HE road by which I made my pilgrimage to the cottage of 

John Milton at Chalfont St. Giles is certainly not the same 

as that by which the blind bard journeyed thither some two 
hundred and twenty years ago, in order to find a refuge from the 
Plague which was then beginning to ravage London ; for I travelled 
by the North-Western Railway to Watford and Rickmansworth, from 
which I had to make my way on foot along some six miles of road, 
not the best to be found within five-and-twenty miles of the great 
Metropolis. But at Rickmansworth I found myself on the banks of 
the Colne, that “ brimming ”’ river of which Milton in his younger days 
had been so fond, and by which he must have walked so often on his 
way from Horton and Colnbrook to Uxbridge and Harefield. So, 
musing on the immortal poem of “ Paradise Lost” and its author, I 
shouldered my satchel—in other words, my black leather bag—and 
went on my way rejoicing that at length I was about to see one of 
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the most sacred spots in England, and of which I had often heard 
and read. At Rickmansworth I was joined by another gentleman 
who was bent on the same pilgrimage, and who proved an agreeable 
companion. 

Following in the main the course of the Colne, we shortly found 
ourselves at the entrance of a rural lane which winds between waving 
cornfields and green woods, among which the prevalence of the 
native beech assures us that we are in Buckinghamshire. During 
the last year or two the parish rulers of Rickmansworth and Chalfont 
(or, as they call it here, Charfont) St. Giles have been widening this 
little road, and they have accomplished the work as none but 
“parochial authorities" could have done it, cutting down trees 
and hedges, and paving one side of the road with flints, sharp enough 
to break the knees of any respectable horse that may pass along it, 
and leaving one side higher than the other so as to encourage the 
rain to wear it into a watercourse. 

This, however, is no matter or concern of ours, so we walk on 
past the pleasant parks of the Vache and Newlands till we reach a 
broader and better road which leads on our right towards Amersham. 
Another half-mile of by-way, somewhat better and less stony than 
that which we have traversed, brings us to the ‘‘ Pheasant” at 
Chalfont, on the high-road between Uxbridge and Aylesbury. Here 
we stop, and having duly refreshed our inner man, we inquire 
of mine host how far it is to Milton’s cottage. ‘Oh! you turn 
down the rather steep hill just beyond my house,” he replies, “ and 
you'll soon be on the village green, with the church on your left and 
the street beyond. Keep on straight, and the very last house on 
your left hand, you will find, is the cottage that you seek. We have 
plenty of visitors here in the summer time, who come to see it ; but 
they say that the greater part of them are Americans.” I own 
that I rather blushed for my countrymen and countrywomen as he 
spoke ; but I remembered that a poet and a ‘‘prophet” have much 
in common, and that the latter has “ no honour in his own country.” 

The church is rather handsome for a rural parish, and in fair con- 
dition ; not over ‘restored’ and so destroyed, nor yet allowed to 
pass on to decay by the ravages of time. I do not suppose that 
Milton, with his strong Puritanism and his hatred of the Stuarts 
and their doings, was enough of a Churchman to worship much 
within its walls ; still, blind as he was, though he could not see it, 
its tower could see him as he walked with calm and dignified step 
down the street, past that rugged old elm which is still green and 
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shady, and which looks as if it once had been the guardian of the 
parish stocks. Near this elm are the solid red brick garden walls of 
the vicarage, and beyond that again are the village schools, both 
standing on an eminence, between which and the church runs the 
street. Here is the village forge, and here the village shop. Could 
John Milton have heard the bellows at the one? And could 
he have dealt for such prosaic articles as bread, butter, cheese, soap, 
and candles at the other ? 

While such profane thoughts as these are crossing my mind, we 
find ourselves at the further end of the street, and on our left we see 
a somewhat low house, little more than a cottage, built of timber and 
red brick. It stands, not facing the road, but at right angles to it, 
and at the end next the road a large chimney, apparently of more 
recent date than Milton’s day, has been built on to it and against it. 
We open a little wooden gate, and we stand in a small flower garden, 
with an orchard or meadow beyond it. The position was rural and 
secluded in Milton’s days, and it has not been invaded as yet by the 
demon of bricks and mortar. The hedgerows are as green as ever, 
and the sun shines as brightly on the face of the cottage as it could 
have done in Milton’s time. Only the porch in which the poet would 
sit and sun himself is gone ; the rest is almost unchanged. In the 
centre of the front is a small tablet identifying the cottage with 
“John Milton,” but a long growth of vine leaves almost conceals it 
from the view ; and nearly below it is another which betokens that 
this sacred cottage is now the home of the local representative of the 
County Police ! 

We enter in, and are courteously and kindly welcomed by the 
policeman’s wife, who tells us that the room on our right hand is said 
to have been the poet’s study, that on the left having served as 
kitchen, breakfast-room, and dining-hall. The rooms are very low, 
and the ceiling is supported by strong beams of oak, probably as old 
as the days of the Tudors; the worthy mistress of the house told 
us the ceilings were formerly painted; but I much doubt whether 
such was ever the case. The staircase is of rough-hewn oak, and 
apparently as old as the house ; so that doubtless John Milton, in his 
blindness, was often led up those steps to bed. His library, as every- 
body knows, was the place where he composed and dictated the 
inspirations of his brain, his daughter Deborah acting as his 
amanuensis. On the walls of this little chamber is a portrait of 
Milton ; but the engraving of the poet sitting and dictating to his 
daughter is not there; the old chimneypieces in the sitting-rooms 
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still remain, though new fire-grates have been inserted in them. The. 
room upstairs over the library is said to have been Milton’s bedroom, 
and it is now occupied by the guardian of the peace and representa- 
tive of the law. Let me hope that his slumbers are as sweet as were 
those of the poet when angelic visions were present to his mental 
eye in the silent watches of the night. 

It may have been when seated at this bedroom window that the 
poet drank in the sweet smell of hay and flowers, and enjoyed the 
bright and healthy sunshine, whilst the grim angel of death was 
hovering over the gloomy and plague-stricken streets of London, 
whence he had fled to this place of refuge. 

It may be well before leaving Chalfont briefly to record the leading 
facts of Milton’s sojourn here. In the first place, then, the cottage 
in which he lived—‘‘ a pretty box,” as the poet himself called it— 
was hired for him by his friend Elwood, the Quaker, who was the 
companion of his retirement, and who acted in some measure as his 
secretary. Milton, who had at this time become afflicted with 
blindness, here finished his immortal poem of “ Paradise Lost.” 
Here also the first draft of ‘‘ Paradise Regained” is supposed to 
have been written, through the suggestion of Elwood, who, after 
perusing the original MS. of the former poem, returned it to the 
bard with these words: “Thou hast said a great deal on Paradise 
Lost ; but what hast thou to say on Paradise Found?” Milton 
made no answer, and, after a short silence, began a conversation on 
another subject ; but a considerable time afterwards he presented his 
friend with ‘* Paradise Regained,” saying, in a pleasant tone of 
voice, “ This is owing to you; for you made it the subject of my 
thoughts by the question you put to me at Chalfont.” I wonder 
whether this conversation took place in the little library parlour or 
in the rustic entrance-porch mentioned above. In either case the 
present walls of the cottage must have heard both the question 
and the answer. 

The little cottage was immortalised by Mr. A. Boughton, who 
painted and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1885 his ‘« Milton 
visited by Andrew Marvell.” The meeting is taking place outside 
the poet’s “pretty box” at Chalfont, the little house which the 
Quaker Elwood found for him during the time of the Plague. The 
blind poet is seated at his door, his charming young wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull—his third wife, by the way—being by his side. Marvell 
stands over him and grasps his hand; and opposite are seated 
Elwood and another friend, one of them with a violoncello between 
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his knees. ‘“ There is no need to say anything with regard to a style 
that is so well known as that of Mr. Boughton ; it is enough to 
remark that in this picture the artist has found his opportunity of 
displaying it at its best. He long since made his mark with his 
pictures of New England Puritanism. Now he has recrossed the 
Atlantic, and has found a really picturesque example of Puritanism 
in the old country; and in the pretty face of Elizabeth Milton, in 
the soft greys and browns of the men’s costumes, and in the 
countenances, so full of expression, of Milton and his friends, the 
painter's talent has found full scope. We may add that the likenesses 
seem to have been very well preserved, Milton’s familiar face being 
just what contemporary portraits‘would suggest, and Marvell’s having 
been carefully studied from a little-known work of the time, probably 
painted by some scholar of Vandyck.”’ 

It was with a feeling of real regret that I turned my back on Milton’s 
cottage, but the time allotted for my pilgrimage was very brief 
indeed. Down the street, across what was once the village green, 
and up the steep road to the ‘* Pheasant,” it seemed to me that the 
very ground was sacred, for the author of ‘ Paradise Lost” must 
have walked more than once along it, as it was the only road by 
which he could have travelled between Chalfont and London. At 
the ‘ Pheasant”’ we leave him; for, doubtless, he came so far by way 
of Uxbridge and Denham, on foot or on horseback, or in a stage 
waggon, for coaches there were none. 

On our way back to Rickmansworth we see the dark woods and 
groves of Harefield, where once stood the mansion of the Egertons, 

** Bowered high in tufted trees,” 


that mansion where Milton’s “‘ Masque of Arcades” was first acted 
as a portion of the Christmas Revels, before the Lord Keeper 
Egerton, and his wife, the Dowager Countess of Derby. Here no 
less a person than William Shakespeare had a few years previously 
acted as the director of his own company in the performance of 
“Othello.” It is clear, therefore, that Harefield alone of English 
rural villages enjoys the privilege and honour of having been trodden 
by the feet of England’s two greatest poets, though they never 
actually met there. What an honour for Harefield ! 


»@ 
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Che Palace of the Savoy. 


ITH the exception of the ‘‘ Chapel of St. Mary in the 
@L Hospital, or of St. John the Baptist in the Savoy ”—for it 
rejoices in the double name—all traces have disappeared 
of the old Palace of the Savoy, which stood a little to the west of 
Somerset House, on ground sloping rather steeply down to the river 
side. It was built by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, early in 
the thirteenth century, but was soon after granted by the King 
(Henry III.) to Peter, Earl of Savoy (from whom it took its name), 
uncle of his queen, Eleanor of Provence, according to Pennant, ‘‘ on 
condition of yielding yearly at the Exchequer three barbed arrows 
for all services.” From the Earl of Savoy the place passed, probably 
by gift, to the Brethren de Monte Jovis, that is, of the Great St. 
Bernard in Savoy, who had a priory at Hornchurch, in Essex. The 
gift was confirmed by letters patent by the Earl’s elder brother, 
Edward I., in his twenty-first year, and “from that time the Savoy 
was reputed and taken as parcel of the earldom and honour of Lan- 
caster.” The palace, however, subsequently reverted to the Crown, 
and it was restored and rebuilt by Henry VIL, who, in 1509, 
dedicated it to St. John as a hospital for the reception of a hundred 
poor people ; but its after career was a chequered one, and, with the 
exception of the chapel, its last vestiges were removed to form the 
approaches to Waterloo Bridge. 

Stow, writing in 1755, gives a description of the then existing 
state of the Savoy; but fuller details of the several buildings within 
the precincts of the palace, and of their contents, will be found in 
the following Deed of Agreement, dated the fifth year of James L., 
between Sir Henry Lee, of Woodstock, and Henry, Lord Mordaunt, 
which has been communicated to us by the Rev. Frederick G. Lee, 
F.S.A. :— 

DEED DESCRIPTIVE OF THE SAVOY PALACE. 


“THis INDENTURE made the twentythe daye of ffebruarye In 
the yere of the Reigne of our Soveigne Lord James by the Grace of 
God King of England Scotland and ffraunce and Ireland Defender 
of the ffaithe That is to say of England ffraunce and Ireland the 
ffythe and of Scotland the One and ffortyth Betwene the Right 
Honorable S' Henry Lee of Woodstock in the Countye of Oxon of 
the noble order of the Garter knighte of th’one pte And the Right 
Honorable Henry Lord Mordaunte of th’other pte Witnesseth that 
whereas the Maisters and Chapleynes p’petuall of the hospitall of the 
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Savoye of the foundacon of the Grandfather of the late Queene 
Marye Henry the Seaventh some time king of England by one 
assente consente will and agreemente have by their deede Indented 
bearing date the ffithe daye of December in the Sixe and Thirteth 
yere of the Reigne of the late Queene Elizabeth demised graunted 
betaken and to farme letten unto the said S' Henrye Lee All those 
Chambers roomes and p’cells of theforesaid Hospitall scituate and 
being in the County of Midd’ therein menconedd (vizt) One hall 
adioyninge to the waterstaires And one Chamber Called the Dyninge 
Chamber being over thesaid Hall One Kytchen adioyninge to 
thesaid Hall and A Larder at the Staires foote going up to the 
gallerye being devided into twoe Roomes and one Colehouse 
under thesaid staires with an Entrie leading to thesame One 
Butterye adioyninge to the hall aforesaid and one Seller underneath 
thesaid Hall and Butterye one long gallerye lyinge along by the 
Thameside from the aforesaid Dyninge Chamber to A Chamber 
nowe Called the horsechamber and theforesaid Chamber being over 
sister’s Kytchen nowe Comonly Called or knowne by the name of 
Horsechamber and one little roome or Entrie withyn thesaid Cham- 
ber One other Chamber called the Oringe Chamber adioyninge to 
the Ladye Talbots Chamber and one little Roome thereunto 
adioyninge wherein S' Henry Lee hys Saddles are usually sett one 
other Chamber Called the Brushing Chamber wherein A Presse 
Comonly standeth and one little roome within thesaid Chamber 
Called the whole. One other Chamber being at the staire’s head 
Leadinge up to the gallery aforesaid One other Chamber over the 
Kytchen with A Closet therunto adioyninge and one Entrye leading 
foorth of thesaid Chamber to a Chamber Called the Bathe Chamber 
and thesaid Chamber Called the Bathe Chamber w‘t A hott house 
and Closett thereunto adioyninge. And also twoe Chambers above 
the Dyninge Chamber aforesaid next to the leade and one little 
roome betwene thesaid twoe Chambers and also the use of the Ledde 
along by the Thames side being over the gallery and lodginge afore- 
said and free ingresse egresse and regresse at all ordinary and Con- 
venient tymes throughe the watergate of thesaid hospitall and also 
the little staires entrie and doore goinge downe to the Thames out 
of the hall aforesaid and the Moyetye or one halfe of the garden 
within the Brick wall against the hall doore together with ingresse 
egresse and regresse at all convenient tymes in by and through the 
gates Courte and yarde of thesaid Hospitall to and from thesaid 
Hall and other the p’misses or any of them. And all those Cham- 
bers pcell of thesaid Hospitall w are scituate and lyinge betwene 
theforesaid lodginge of thesaid St Henry Lee on the west p’te and 
the lodginge now or late Thomas Eynes Esquire on the East the 
lower p’te whereof ys lately devided into three Roomes together with 
free ingresse egresse and regresse at all Convenient times at the 
usuall gates and outward doores of thesaid hospitall to thesaid 
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Chambers And also like ingresse egresse and regresse and the neces- 
sarye use in times Conveniente of the Kytchen Called the Sisters 
Kytchen to be used and occupied in Comon with the Sisters and 
other tennte of thesaid Hospitall for washing and water as often as 
neede shall requyre and in like sorte to the house of office or privye 
neere unto the water gate there together with one lodginge or tente 
with A Seller adioyninge to the poore men’s Kytchen and one Wood- 
house at the watergate in the Inner pte of thesaid Hospitall nexte 
unto the Thames. To have and to hold theforesaid Hall Dyninge 
Chamber Kytchen and all other the p’misses unto thesaid St Henry 
Lee his executo’ and assignes from the daie of the insealinge and 
delivrye hereof for and duringe the terme of fforty yeres from thence 
next folowinge and fully to be compleate and ended. Yelding and 
Payinge unto thesaid Maisters and Chaplens and to their successo"s 
for the aforesaid Hall Dyninge Chamber Kytchen and all other the 
p’misses with thapptennce (savinge theforesaid Chambers scituate 
and lyinge betwene theforesaid lodgings of thesaid S‘ Henry Lee on 
the west and the lodgings nowe or late theforesaid Thomas Eynes 
Esquire on the East with ingresse egresse and regresse at theforesaid 
usuall gates and outward doores of thesaid Hospitall to theforesaid 
Chambers and theforesaid ingresse egresse and regresse and neces- 
sary use of theforesaid Kytchen Called the Sister’s Kytchen as ys 
aforesaid and to theforesaid house of office or p’vy and saving the- 
foresaid lodginge or Tenemt with the Seller adioyninge to the poore 
men’s Kytchen and theforesaid woodhouse Sixe poundes Thirteen 
shillings and fower pence at the ffeastes of the Nativitye of o’ Lord 
God the Anuntiacon of o’ Ladye, Ste John the Baptiste and Ste 
Michaell the Archaungell by even porcons And also yelding and 
Payinge unto thesaid M* and Chaplens and their Successo* for the- 
foresaid Chambers scituate and lyinge betwene theforesaid lodgings 
of the said St Henry Lee on the West and theforesaid lodgings nowe 
or late thesaid Thomas Eynes Esquire on the Easte with the ingresse 
and regresse at theforesaid usuall gates and outward doores of the- 
said hospitall to the said Chambers and theforesaid ingresse egresse 
and regresse and necessary use of theforesaid Kytchen Called the 
Sisters Kytchen as ys aforesaid and to theforesaid house of office or 
privye Twenty shillings of lawfull Englishe money at the ffeaste afore- 
said by even porcons. And also yelding and Payinge unto thesaid 
Maisters and Chaplyns and to their Successo' for the aforesaid 
lodginge or tenemente with the Seller adioyninge to the poore men’s 
Kytchen and the woodhouse aforesaid Twentye sixe shillinge and 
Eight pence of lawfull Englishe money at the ffeaste aforesaid by 
even porcons as by thesaid Deede Indented amongest other things 
more plainely appeareth. Nowe this Indenture wytnesseth that the- 
said S' Henry Lee for diw’s Causes and Consideracons hym thrunto 
movinge hathe bargained sold gyven graunted assigned and sett over 
and by theis Psents dothe gyve graunte assigne and sett over unto 
VOL, VIII. L 
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thesaid Lord Mordaunte hys executo* administrato* and assignes 
All thesaid Chambers Roomes and howses And all other the 
p’misses with all and ev’rye of their apptennces All that hys right 
Tytle interest and terme of yeres of and in thesaid p’misses with 
thapptnnce (exceptinge such Roomes as were late in the tenure of 
thesaid Thomas Eynes and nowe in the tenure or occupacon of St 
Rychard Lee kt. or hys assignes together also w" thesaid Indenture 
had or made under the seale of thesaid M* and Chapleynes of 
thesaid hospitall aforesaid And also all and singler such goode 
ymplements and householdstuffe in and upon thesaid demised 
p’misses and ew’ye pte and pcell thereof as are specifyed and declared 
in one Scedule Indented hereunto anexed To have and to hold all 
and singler thesaid p’misses before menconed to be demised by the- 
said St Henry Lee (excepte before excepted) with th’apptennce and 
thesaid originall Indenture of demise to thesaid Lord Mordaunte hys 
executo® administrato* and assignes for and duringe all the residue 
of the said terme in the said Indenture menconed expressed and 
declared he thesaid Lord Mordaunte his executo’ or assignes payinge 
the yerely rente of Eight pounde in thesaid lease reserved. And the 
said St Henry Lee dothe covennte for him his executo* adminis- 
trato’ and assignes to and with thesaid Lord Mordaunte hys 
executo® administrato* and assignes and ev’ry of them by theis pn’tes 
that he thesaid St Henry Lee is rightfull owner in possession of the 
former demised p’misses and hathe full power and authoritye to 
assigne and sett over thesaid former demised p’misses unto thesaid 
Lord Mordant hys executo* administrato* and assignes accordinge 
to the true intente and meaninge of theis pn’tes and that he thesaid 
St Henry Lee hys executo* administrato’ and assignes shall and will 
from tyme to time and at all times hereafter Clerely acquite and dis- 
charge or otherwise well and sufficiently save and keepe harmeles all 
and sing’ler the former demised premisses with their app’tennce unto 
thesaid Lord Mordant his executo* administrato* and assignes of 
and from all and all manner of former bargains sales leases guiftes 
grauntes Rents services arrearages of rents and services Tytles 
Entries and Condicons And of and from all other tytles Charges and 
incumbrances whatsoever had made Comitted or done by thesaid 
S' Henry Lee or by any others for him in hys name or by hys 
meanes assente or procuremente In witnes whereof the p’ties Above- 
named to theis pn’te Indentures their hande and seales inter- 
channgeably have put dated the daie and yere firste above written 
Annoq’ Dm 1607. HENRY LEE. 

In dorso.—Sealed and delivered in the presence of Thomas 
Rawlins, Jo. Rowe, Thomas Johnes.” 


A ScHEDULE INDENTED of all such goods, household stuffe and 
implements of household nowe remayninge in the House by the 
Indenture hereunto annexed Sold to the withinnamed Lord 
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Mordaunte by the withinnamed Sir Henry Lee knight as 
folioweth : 

In the hall Twoe Locks to the hall doore ; Three Screenes of 
Waynescotte ; A long table boord of three yards long with the frame ; 
One long forme of thirteene foote of length; One half yard of the 
whole length of the hall; Three racks for pykes and holberds. In 
the Pantree A locke and key at the doore; One Wainescotte bread 
Bynne. In the Seller—Three Stalls for Beere ; A Lattice particon. 
In the Entrie doore going to the Kytchen—One spring locke. In 
the Kytchen—A Locke and Key to the doore; A great Cesterne of 
lead in A frame with a cocke ; Two great dresser boords ; One little 
sewing boord ; One backing tub wt' twoe eares in yt; One Barrell ; 
One Shelfe. Twoe Iron Pothangers ; Two Iron Rackes. One Iron 
Beame ; One Trevet of Iron; One Iron Dripping pan; Three Iron 
Spits ; One Copp’. Kettle ; One greate brayse pan; One brayse pott 
wth one legge ; One Stone Morter. In the Larder—One Locke an 
Key to the doore ; Two tables. One fforme ; One Ladder; Twoe 

one locke And key to the doore. In the gallery hanged 
with Italian hanginge—In the Trapp-doore chamber—Twoe wain- 
scotte presses; One boorded Bedsted with all painted hangings. 
The Utter Orrige Chamber—One Table with an old fframe and some 
old painted clothes ; A wainscotte portall. In the Orige Chamber— 
Halfe wainscotted and halfe hanged w'" Italian hangings ; One bed- 
sted with valence, testor & curtains of Orige; Colo‘ cloath and an 
orige cow'lett; One little court cupbord ; One curtaine rodde and 
one curtaine of Buckrom. In the laddle chamber—One Table with 
twoe Tressells; One locke and key to the doore. In the gest- 
chamber—W ainescotte to bothe the windowes in the chamber ; One 
portall doore off wainescott from the gallerye & two other portalls ; 
The chamber matted badly; And all the glass windows belonging to 
the said rooms and all the doores locks and keys belonging to the 
said roomes. In the dyninge chamber—The same is wainescotted 
round about ; Two wainescotted leaves to the windowe ; One court 
cupbard wt* two lockes and keyes to the same and two drawers ; 
One square table ; One long forme and a short form ; One doore at 
the end of the chamber w'" a locke and double key. In the cham- 
ber over the Dyning chamber—One doore ronninge in to the 
chamber wt' A locke & A key; One table boord with A frame; A 
p'ticion of wainescot wt? a doore; A wainescott doore going to the 
leads. In the hither chamber—One Ladye Bedsted. In the Bathe 
chamber—One Bedsted and Canapye; The chamber halfe wain- 
scotted and halfe hanged; One square table boorde ; The hothouse 
the wainescott here ; One Bathing Tub ; One closett wainscotted with 
viii drawing boxes. In the middle chamber—All the wainescotte 
and leaves to the wyndowes and a portall; The wainescott hanged 
w* old hangings ; One bathing Tubb ; One closet wainscotted round 
about adionyning thereunto. In the little chamber—One Bathing 
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Tubb hanged w® painted clothes ; Twoe leaves to the window ; One 
locke to the doore. HEnry LEE. 

The Sir ‘‘ Richard Lee, Knt.,” referred to in this indenture appears 
to have been a natural son of Sir Anthony Lee, of Quarrendon, 
co. Bucks., by a Miss Hassell, whom Sir Anthony subsequently 
married. Richard Lee was M.P. for Woodstock, /emp. Queen 
Elizabeth, and himself married in succession two wives : firstly, the 
widow of a knight named Hall; and, secondly, Lady Croker, of 
Hook Norton. He had been * Ambassador to Muscovy,” and 
presented “divers Persian, Finnish and Arabic books to the 
Bodleian Library in 1602. He also promised to bestow a lambs- 
wool cloak from Tartary, and in 1614 this had arrived. It seems to 
have been made from the woolly, fungus-like growth on a large fern, 
known as Agnus Scythicus.* About this period it was exhibited to 
King James, at the Bodleian, and to many members of the Court. 
Amongst antiquaries of the period, it, and the other foreign collec- 
tions of Sir Richard, created great interest. For some years the 
cloak was placed in the Ashmolean Museum, and is described in the 
old Tradescant Catalogue ; but Time and moths have long ago 
destroyed it. There is, or was, a painting in the Ashmolean repre- 
senting this cloak in its fabled state. The ambassador who pre- 
sented it, and whose London residence was in the Savoy Palace, 
where he lived in considerable state, was a man of mark, bold, 
adventurous, and a courtier. His will is dated Oct. 4, 1608, and 
was proved January 23, 1608-9. An oil painting on panel, pre- 
sumed to represent him, now belongs to Dr. Lee, of Lambeth. He 
is depicted with a pointed beard and moustachios, in a black doublet, 
and wears a large lace ruff. It is probably by a foreign artist, and 
has been styled ‘Sir Richard Lee, of Ireland.” The ‘‘Lee of 
Ireland,” however, son of Benedict Lee, of Baggington, co. Bucks., 
and Margaret Packington, of Aylesbury, was a captain, named 
Thomas Lee,t a friend of the Earl of Essex. He was executed as a 
traitor, Feb. 12, 1600, for intruding into Queen Elizabeth’s Presence 
Chamber during supper to plead for his master and patron. 
(Lingard’s History of England, vol. vi. chap. ix. p. 229.) 





* See Twyne’s ‘‘Collections”’ in the University Archives, folio 97 ; also 
Regist. Conv. K. f. 43, MS. note by the late Rev. Dr. Bliss. 

Tt The portrait of this man, with bare legs, and in a curious doublet, with 
armour, is in the library of Ditchley House, Oxfordshire, the seat of Lord Viscount 
Dillon. 
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Che bistorp of SHilds. 
By CorNeLius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 
PART IV. 
CuapTER XLII.—( Continued.) 


ERCHANT TAILORS.—This Gild is believed to have 

been founded in 1392, under the designation of the 

‘‘ Fraternity of St. John the Baptist.” The early Ordinances 

of the Gild speak of it as the ‘‘ Fraternity of Tailors of Bristowe of 

the Gild of Saint John le Baptist.” In the original oath of initiation 

of the brothers and sisters it is called the ‘‘ Fraternity of St. John 

the Baptist,” and is said to be instituted in the worship of God, and 

of our Lady Saint Marie, and of John the Baptist, and of All 

Hallows, or All Saints; while in the Oath of the Masters and 

Wardens it is called the “Craft of St. John the Baptist and the 

Craft of Tailors.” At successive later dates it has had various 
modified designations. 

The Gild thus seems to have had its origin as a religious fraternity; 
but, after the manner of the middle ages, it speedily blended business 
objects with its religious observances. It is recited in the Ordinances 
that before the institution of the Gild ‘‘the craft of Taillours in this 
honourable town had been and was still greatly slandered in many 
parts of the realm, insomuch that any Rabald or other person of 
the said craft not skilled in the art of clothing, or not belonging to 
the business, or one who steals the cloth entrusted to him, to the 
great slander of the town and craft, and to the great damage of, the 
people in default that good ordinance is not made in this town, as 
in London, York, or other towns of the realm; in w® cities and 
towns it is ordained and established that no man of the craft of 
Tailors shall be received into the franchise or freedom of this 
craft to cut any cloth, unless he be first presented by the Master and 
Wardens of the craft to the Mayor of this town, as an able and skil- 
ful person in his craft.’’ Then follows the Ordinance: 

Therefore it is ordained and established by the Mayor and all 
the Common Council of the said town of Bristowe that from hence- 
forth no man of the craft of Tailors shall be enfranchised in the 
aforesaid town, unless the Master and the four Wardens of the said 
Craft of Saint John the Baptist in Bristowe, for the time, shall witness 
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to the Mayor, the Sheriff, and all the Court that he is a person able, 
of good condition, and of good name, and full perfect in his craft. 
The w® person so presented and enabled by the advice of the 
Mayor and Bailif for the time being shall be received, paying his 
fine and fees. And that no such person so enfranchised hold his 
craft but in open place and not in chambers, nor in corners. And 
that no servant of the craft shall hold a ’prentice nor servant under 
him unto the time that he be enfranchised, and if ny so do that, 
any master of the craft having knowledge thereof shall warn the 
Mayor ; and the same man by the advise of the Master and Wardens 
may deliver the ’prentice or servant to a master of the craft to be 
taught unto the time that his first master be enfranchised within the 
town. 

Amongst the other Ordinances of this Gild were the following :— 

Also if any brother or sister of this fraternity lie “sick in God’s 
bonds,”’ as soon as his case becomes known to the Wardens, they in 
the name of all the fraternity shall visit him and help him, if need- 
ful, till he be cured of his sickness, or God shall take him. 

Also if it so befalleth that any brother or sister of this fraternity 
die out of the country beyond or on this side the sea, as soon as 
it is known among the fraternity, service of Placebo and Dirige is to 
be done in the chapel of the fraternity in presence of all the bretheren 
and systern, and masse on the morrow, as though that he died in 
town, and were buried in town. 

Also that every brother and sister, where any brother or sister is 
dead, pay truly his masse penny to the Wardens when they come 
thereafter, and that the Wardens pay truly this mass penny to the 
priests that be at the service of the mass of the bretheren. 

Also if any tailor of the said craft lose (or spoil) by his evil working 
cloth or garment to him delivered to be cut; if the possessor and 
deliverer of the said cloth will thereof complain to the Master-and 
Wardens, and certify by his oath how much the cloth cost him, the 
costs, if it be found that the said garment may not conveniently 
serve the possessor and deliverer, shall be fully given and‘ paid, and 
the garment shall remain with the tailor as his own goods, and so 
every tailor shall be better advised to cut well and sufficiently the 
cloth that is unto him delivered to be cut. 

Those who desire further details regarding this at one time 
important Gild may with advantage consult : ‘‘Some Account of the 
Ancient Fraternity of Merchant Taylors of Bristol ; with Transcripts 
of Ordinances and other Documents.” By Francis F. Fox, late 
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Master of the Merchant Venturers, and one of the Trustees of the 
Merchant Taylors, 1880, of which, however, but fifty copies were 
printed for private circulation. 

Bristol being at an early date a prominent mart for woollen cloth, 
this Gild probably assumed a considerable degree of importance in 
connection with the trade of the town. 

Gild of the Fullers.—This was a Craft Gild, and the only outline 
of its objects which we have before us is a re-enactment of its 
Ordinances in 1406, which, however, recite its earlier existence, and 
state its objects as follows—this being in the form of a petition to 
the Corporation of the City :— 

Whereas the craft as of old time had divers Ordinances enrolled 
before you of record in the Gihald [Gildhall] of Bristol, in order to 
put out and do away with all kinds of bad work and deceits which 
divers people, not knowing the craft, from time to time do, as well in 
fulling cloths as in ‘‘ pleityng” and “rekkyng,” and many other defects 
in the said cloths; by which defects the town and craft are fallen into 
bad repute in many places where the said cloths are put to sale, to the 
great reproach and hindrance of the said craft. Wherefore, may it 
please your very wise discretions and honourable wisdom, to grant the 
said suppliants that all their good Ordinances of old time entered of 
record, and not repealed, be firmly held and kept and duly put in 
execution: and that four good men of the said craft be chosen 
by them every year, and sworn before the Mayor loyally to present 
all manner of defects which hereafter shall be found touching 
the said craft, with power, twice a week, to oversee such defects, and 
likewise to keep watch over the servants and workmen of the 
same craft, within the franchise of Bristol, so that the said servants 
and workmen should not take more wages than of old time is 
accustomed and ordained. And besides, discreet sirs, may it 
please you to grant to the said suppliants the new additions and 
points below written, to the profit and amendment of the said craft, 
and to the honour of the said town. 

The new Ordinances made were accordingly: (1) four searchers 
shall be chosen ; (2) wages shall be regulated ; (3) cloths fulled out- 
side the town shall not be touched up by Bristol fullers ; (4) penalty 
on the searchers if they fail in their duties. With power to make 
further Ordinances. ‘Given in the Gihald of Bristol, on the 
Monday next after the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the seventh year of the reign of King Henry, the fourth 
since the Conquest.” 
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Gild of the Ringers.—The date of this Gild I cannot determine ; 
but of its objects there is a sufficient account— 

“It is agreed and determined, that everyone that is or shall be of 
the Company or Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers, shall keep all 
Articles and Decrees that are or shall be specified in this Ordinary 
concerning the good government and peaceable society of the said 
Company ; and that none shall be of the said Society but those that 
shall be of honest, peaceable, and good conversation, and such that 
shall be at all time and times ready to defend whatsoever shall be 
alledged against the said Company, as well in regard of any challenge 
as of any other wrong or injury that shall be offered and done by any 
one, of what estate or condition soever he be; so that we may 
not only stop the mouths of those that would or shall exasperate 
themselves against us, but also gain credit and reputation by our 
musical exercise ; that others of our rich neighbours, hearing these 
loud cymbals with their ears, may, by the sweet harmony thereof, 
be enlarged in their hearts to pull one string to make it more sweet. 
And for these and other like causes, We have procured this Ordinary, 
and do confine and oblige ourselves to these articles following :” 

The articles were for choice of a Master and Wardens. Collec- 
tion of quarterage of 1d. from each freeman of the Gild. New 
members to give a breakfast, or pay 3s. 4d. in money. Penalties on 
officers for not calling the Company together, and on members who 
did not attend ; also on those ringing out of place, and on blundering 
ringers. There must be no talk or noise while ringing: no interfer- 
ing with each other or generally. New Master to pay 2s. towards a 
breakfast, the remainder of the company the balance. Each Warden 
shall give the Master a pint of wine. Everyone must kneel and pray 
before going into the belfry. Those not paying fines and dues to be 
expelled. A peal to be rung every year in memory of a good doer 
to the Gild—many of whom are personally named, and days fixed in 
the Ordinance. 

In the Bristol Mirror of December 7, 1822, there appeared 
an account of a meeting of this Gild, with the addition of what pro- 
fessed to be some of these Ordinances. But parts of the report bore 
internal evidence of being inaccurate. It is probable that the 
Gild is still existing in some modified form. 

The following enumeration of trade Gilds which existed in this 
city in the first half of the fifteenth century, is obtained from an 
order of the Mayor and Common Council made in 1449, that the 
Mayor and Sheriff should dispense wine on St. John’s night, and in 
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St. Peter’s night, at the halls of the crafts, in the proportion of from 

ten to two gallons. The Gilds appear to be arranged in the order of 

their then importance :— 
Weavers, Skinners, Masons, 
Tuckers, Smiths, Tylers, 
Tailors, Farriers, Carpenters, 
Cornesers, Cutellers, Hoopers, 
Butchers, Lockyers, Wiredrawers, 
Dyers, Barbers, Cardmakers, 
Bakers, Waxmakers, Bowers, 
Brewers, Tanners, Fletchers. 
Shermen, Whitawers, 

Here are twenty-six in all. I have followed the spelling of the 
record. 

Taunton.—It is believed there were early Gilds in this important 
town, but records are not forthcoming. Dr. James Hurly Pring, 
M.D., in his paper ‘‘ On the Origin of Gilds, with a Notice of the 
Ancient Guildhall of Taunton ; being the substance of a paper read 
at a meeting of the Somerset Archzological and Natural History 
Society, held at the Castle, Taunton, December 18, 1882,” says :— 

“Tt was not, however, until comparatively so late a date as 
A.D. 1467, that we have any specific notice of the erection of a 
Guildhall in Taunton. The terms employed in this notice, how- 
ever, are such as seem also to convey that there must have been a 
previous building of this description in Taunton, which either from 
having fallen into decay, or from some other cause, had apparently 
for some time ceased to be used, or even, perhaps, to exist” (p. 13). 

(Zo be continued.) 


hy 
England in 1689.* 


PART I. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. p. 118.) 

Communicated by JAMES GREENSTREET. 
ONDAY, Jay 20.—Meet to answer the Print, and in the 
evening another accosts us, called an abstract of our 
repugnant Laws, full of Untruths almost as the former. 
To comfort me when got home, met with a Letter from my dear 
Brother, by the way of Bilbao, dated the 12 March; all friends and 

my wife and Children well, but New England bleeding. 


* Being extracts from a Diary written by Samuel Sewall, the American Judge. 
(Printed by the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, U.S.A., 1878.) 
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Monday, May 27.—Saw the Dutch Embassadors make their public 
Entrance. Came up through Crouched Friars, were about 50 
Coaches, with Six Horses apiece, besides Pages on foot, and youths 
on Horsback. The main streets thwacked with people, and yet 
little miss of people in Fen-Church and Lumbard Streets. 

[Zhursday,| May 30°%.—Went to the Funeral of Mr. Agust,* 
Non-conf. Minister, who used to preach on the Sabbath where Mr. 
Alsopt keeps his Lecture. Hath left some Thousands to a little 
Daughter of 2 or 3 years old. Buried at St. Giles’ Church from the 
3 Compasses, Kirby Street, Hatten Garden; Dr. Gilbert principal 
Bearer. 

[Friday,] May 31.—Went to Mr. Papillon} to speak to him in 
behalf of N[ew] E[ngland], who entertains me candidly, and pro- 
mises to promote our Interest, and would have me take off [dis- 
suade] those who may think contrarily. 

[Monday,| June 3, 1689.—Capt. Hutchinson, Mr. Brattle and I 
went to Newington to visit Mr. Saltonstall, at his son-in-law Hor- 
sey’s. I gave him two of Mr. Cotton Mather’s Sermons. As came 
home saw one Elisabeth Nash, born at Enfield, about 25 years old, 
just about Three foot high, not the breadth of my little finger under 
or over. Her hands show Age more than anything else. Has no 
Brests. By reason of her thickness and weight can goe but very 
sorrily. Can speak and sing but not very conveniently, because her 
Tongue is bigger than can be well stowed in her Mouth. Blessed 
be God for my Stature, unto which neither I, nor my Dear Mother, 
my Nurse, could add one Cubit. 

[ Zuesday,| June 4.—Green Hastings, i.e., Pease, are cry’d at 6° 
a Peck, in little carts. Cousin Hull, Mrs. Perry and Bedford come 
from Portsmouth. I meet them at the Cross Keys in Gracious 
Street. 

[Monday,] June 10°*.—Gave the Ch. Wardens of Cree-church, for 
the relief of the Protestants of Ireland, four Crowns—£1. 0. o. 





* Probably Benjamin Agus, an ejected minister. He ‘‘ wrote an handsome 
sheet,” in vindication of Non-conformity. 

¢t Mr. Vincent Alsop, an ejected minister, ‘‘ preached once in the Lord’s Day, 
and had a Thursday Lecture, and was one of the six Lecturers at Pinner’s Hall.” 

t Thomas Papillon, M.P., son of David P., of Lubenham, co. Leicester, 
grandson of Thomas P., a Frenchman by birth, and a Huguenot refugee. The 
Thomas of the text was a member of several Parliaments from Dover and London. 
Presumably he also sat for New Romney, as one of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. He died in 1702, leaving a son, Philip, M.P. for Dover, who died in 
1736. A son of the latter was David Papillon, born 1691, died 1762, from whom 
are descended the Papillons of Acrise, co. Kent. 
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Cousin Robert Andrews brings me a Letter from my Cousin of 
Swathling, his Mother-in-Law. Dines with us on a good Line of 
Veal and Strawberries. 

[ Zuesday,| June 11.—Green Hastings are cry’d for a Groat a peck. 

{ Wednesday,| June 12.—Went and dined with Cousin Allen, 
with Beans, Bacon, and a very good Line Veal roasted. Beans 5° 
a Quart. Cousin Sarah played on her Flute. Cousin Atwell sings 
well. 

[Zhursday,| June 13.—Last night dreamed of Mr. Adams. We 
sign a Petition for leave to goe home. Write to Unkle Dummer to 
tell him he must come up to London, if he will make a Letter of 
Attorney for N [ew] England. 

[Saturday,| June 15.—Being at Mrs. Calvin’s alone in a Chamber, 
while they were getting ready dinner, I, as I walked about, began to 
crave a Blessing, and when went about it remembered my Cloaths I 
had bought just before, and then it came into my mind that it was 
most material to ask a blessing on my Person: so I mentally pray’d 
God to bless my Flesh, Bones, Blood, and Spirits, Meat, Drink, and 
Aparrel. Andat Dinner, paring the Crust of my Bread, I cut my 
Thumb, and spilt some of my Blood, which word I very unusually, 
or never before, have used in prayer to my present remembrance. 

[Sunday,| June 16.—Last night I dreamed of my Wife, and of 
Father Hull, that he had buried somebody, and was presently 
intending to goe to Salem. 

[Zhursday,\ June 20c*,—Last Sabbath day night dreamed of the 
death of my dear Wife, which made me very heavy. 

[Zhursday,| June 20.—Went to hear Mr. Alsop, where, in the 
utter [outer] part I saw Madam Horsman, who spake very kindly 
to me. About 10, mane, I visited Mr. Nathaniel Mather, who lives 
now in Fan-Church Street. Betty Ward and her husband visit us 
June 24. Eat and drink at the 3 Tuns. 

[Zuesday,| June 25.—The Statue of Edward the first is set up on 
the Royal Exchange. 

Wednesday, June 26.—Mr. Mather, his Son, Cousin Hull and 
self, set out for Cambridge, 45 miles: got thither by 7 o’clock, with 
one set 4 Horses. Lay at the Red Lion in Petit Curie. 

Thorsday, June 27.—Mtr. Littel, Fellow of Emmanuel Colledge, 
shows us the Gardens, Walks, New Chapel, Gallery, Library of the 
Colledge, in it a Bible MS. of Wickliffe’s Translation. Mr. John 
Cotton and Hooker had been Fellows, as appeared by Tables 
hanging up. Dr. Preston Head of it. The Street where it stands 
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is called Preacher’s Street, from Black Friars formerly resident there. 
Note.—Said Fellow had in his Chamber Sir Roger Le Strange, 
Jesus Salvator and K. Charles 24, hanging up together. Saw St. 
John’s Colledg, which stands by the River. Hath a good Library 
and many Rarities, among which was a petrified Cheese, being about 
halfa Cheese. Trinity Colledge is very large, and the new Case for 
the Library very magnificent, paved with marble checkered black 
and white; under, stately walk on brave stone; the Square very 
large, and in midst of it a Fountain. In the Hall many Sparrows 
inhabit, which is not known of any Hall beside. At meal-Times they 
feed of Crums, and will approach very near Men. King’s Colledge 
Chapel is very stately. Went on the top of the inward Stone Roof, 
and on the top of the outward Lead-Roof, and saw the Town, and 
Ely about 10 miles off. Below, on the side, under little Arches, is 
the Library. Mr. Littel dined with us at our Inn: had a Legg 
Mutton boiled and Colly-Flowers, Carrets, Rosted Fowls, and a 
dish of Pease. Three Musicians came in, two Harps and a Violin, 
and gaveus Musick. View the Publick Library, which is in form of 
an L, one part not fil’d with books, some vacant shelves to bespeak 
Benefactors. Saw the Divinity School over which the Regent House 
is. The School fair and large. Public Acts are kept in St. Marie’s 
Church, over against which the Schools are. Just before night our 
Landladie’s Son had us along Bridge-Street, and shewed us Sidney- 
Colledg as I take it, and be sure Magdalen Colledg on the other side 
of the River, on which side there is none but that. Went to the 
Castle-Hill, where is a very pleasant Prospect, the Prison and 
Sessions House just by, which is very ordinary, like a Cow-House, 
Cattell having free egress and regress there. Gallows just by it ina 
Dale, convenient for Spectators to stand all round on the rising 
Ground. Then went in Trumpington Street, which with this makes 
aT. Most of the Colledges stand on Trumpington Street, and the 
oldest of all, Peter House, next to Trumpington. I saw the Chapel 
in the outside of which ’tis said There was a great deal of Rome in a 
little Chapel: but Mr. Mompesson, Cousin’s friend, not being 
within, saw not the Inside. °Tis a small Colledge. St. Maries isa 
fair Church. In sum Cambridge is better than it shows for at first; 
the meanness of the Town-buildings, and most of the Colledges 
being Brick. 

[Friday,| June 28.—Mr. Harwood and I step’d out and saw 
Queen’s Colledge, which is a very good one, in the Gardena Dial on 
the Ground, Hours cut in Box. The River has there also a quicker 
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Stream, being a little below the Mill: have several Bridges to go 
over to their Groves. Over against it stands Katherine Hall, the 
New Buildings of which are some of the goodliest in Cambridge. By 
it, the Printing Room, which is about 60 foot long and 20 foot broad. 
Six Presses. Had my Cousin Hull and my name printed there. 
Paper. windows, and a pleasant Garden along one side between 
Katherine Hall and that. Had there a Print of the Combinations. 
As came Homewards, saw Audley Inn, or End. I can’t tell which 
is the right name. ’Tis a stately Palace. Din’d at Safron-Walden: 
went out and saw the Safron Roots, which are Ten Shillings a Bushel, 
about an Acre might yield an hundred pounds and more. Were just 
dugg up to be planted at Abington, a little place not far off. Have a 
fair Church. I writt out the Lord Audley’s Epitaph. Went into the 
Vault and saw the Earl of Suffolk’s Coffin, who died January last : 
stands on Tressels, and may see it in the outside at the Grate. Our- 
side is black Velvet, and a small plate of Copper, telling time of his 
Death: rest is garnish’d. Lodg’d at Hockerred, pertaining to 
Bishop-Stafford. In the even, Mr. Sam. Mather and I viewed 
Trisday’s Well and Castle Hill. Set out on Satterday, about 4 mane, 
breakfasted at Epping. Got to Mr. Croper’s about Eleven aclock. 
He keeps a Coffee House. While Mr. Mather read the Votes I took 
Thorsday’s Letter and read the News of Boston, and then gave it 
Mr. Matherto read. We were surpris’d with joy. At Change Capt. 
Hutchinson shew’d me Capt. Byfield’s Letter, which comes by 
Toogood. They had the News on Change that day we went to 
Cambridge.* 

* * * * x * 
[Sunday,| June (read July) 7.— At night about 10 aclock, a great fire 
breaks forth in Mincing Lane. I was hardly asleep between 10 and 11, 
before there was a sad Alarm and Noys of Carrs to carry away Goods. 
A woman lately brought to Bed was fain to be remov’d to another 
House. I went and sat a little while with Mr. Mather, in Fan 
Church Street. 

[Monday,| July 8.—Went with Mr. Brattle and swam in the 
Thames, went. off from the Temple Stairs, and had a Wherry to 
wait on us: I went in in my Drawers. I think it hath been health- 
full and refreshing to me. 





* The joyful news was, of course, the revolution at Boston and the downfall of 
Andros. Nathaniel Byfield’s account thereof was licensed June 27, 1689, and 
— at once by Ric. Chiswell, in London. It is printed in ‘* Andros Tracts,”’ 
vol. i. 
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[ Zuesday,| July 9.—Cousin Brattle, his wife and Daughter, Mrs. 
Shinkfield, Mr. Crossman, were invited to Dinner by Cous. Hull. 
Afterward, He and I went to Stepney, saw Thomas Saffin’s Tomb, 
one end of it joins to the wall. 50° was given for the Ground. "Tis 
a very large burying-place. Were to be ten buried this night: we saw 
several Graves open and the Bones thick on the Top. Saw a 
Bowling Green where is 3 or 4 sets of Bowls. The Lord help me 
aright to improve my Flesh, Bones, and Spirits, which are so soon 
to become useless, and it may be expos’d in one part or other of 
God’s creation. 

Wednesday, July 10*.—Between 12 and 1 it grows very dark, 
thunder, Lightening and Rain, much like a N[ew] England] 
Thunder Shower : but the Thunder not so sharp. 

| Friday,| July 12.—This day two stood in the Pillory before the 
Royal Exchange for speaking against the Government. Shears was 
one. They were exceedingly pelted with dirt and Eggs. Another, 
that stood for forgery, had none thrown at him that I took notice of. 
Cousin Hull startled me again this day in the even, saying with a 
concern’d Countenance there was bad News for me, which was, that 
my Suit of Cloaths was in danger of being Moth-eaten. ‘Treated 
John Rawson at the Clubb to day. He belongs to the Pearl Frigot, 
a 5‘ Rate, 30 odd Guns. 

Monday, July 15*°.—I rid to Tyburn, and saw Eighteen Persons, 16 
Men and 2 Women, fall. They were unruly in the Prison, which has- 
ten’d the Execution. Din’d in Great Russell Street, view’d the House 
and Walks of Lord Montague: then ridd to Hemsted. Montague 
House makes a goodly Shew that way. Hempsted is a most sweet and 
pleasant place for Air and shady Groves. Bought the Gazett there. 
From thence ridd to Highgate, which is about a Mile. There drank 
at the Crown, and then came home by Islington. Then went to the 
funeral of Mr. Loves, formerly an Assistant to Dr. Owen. Was 
buried in a Grave near the Dr.’s Tomb. A pretty many Men and 
Women there. Was carried from Armorer’s Hall in Coleman Street 
to the new burying Ground. 

[Zuesday,] July 16.—Saw London Artillery Company pass by 
about 2 aclock. Most had Buff Cloaths and Feathers in their Hats, 
Marched 5.6.7. and Eight ina Rank. The Pikes. Had Musick 
besides the Drums. 

Be * * * * * 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Autograph Letters. 


No. VIII. 


HE following autograph letter from James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), to the Prince of Orange, is in the 
possession of Mr. Bennett, Bull-street, Birmingham :— 

May 26, 1675. DEARE NEPHEW, 

Having so good an opportunity of writing to you as this of the 
bearer, Captain Dolman, I would not lett it passe without making 
use of it to assure you of the continuance of my kindnesse to you, 
which you shall finde upon all occasions. I shall now say no more 
to you, this bearer being able to informe you of all the newes this 
place affords, but againe to assure you that you shall ever find me to 
be 

y' most affectionate Uncle 
JAMES. 
Superscription : ‘* For my deare nephew, the Prince of Orange.” 
Sealed with the Royal seal and tied with silk bands. 


3 


Collectanea. 


Opp SUPERSTITIONS.—A number of odd superstitions still survive 
among the classes most frequently brought into contact with our police- 
courts. Such an instance was presented at the Southwark Police Court 
lately in the case of a gentleman who had intermarried with one lady and 
subsequently loved another too well for his happiness and fair fame. In 
the ardour of his passion he is said to have married the latter, neglecting 
to make known to her the fact that his first wife was alive. When it was 
pointed out to him that he had committed the offence called bigamy, he 
seems to have set up the defence that his former marriage was illegal, 
since the ring used at the wedding ceremony was made of brass ; and this 
view of the case appears to have been taken by the first wife herself, as 
well as by her brother, who appeared to testify to it in the court. Whether 
or not Frederick (such is the too ardent lover’s name) really acted in 
good faith remains to be investigated at the jnext Old Bailey sessions, 
where his proceedings will form the subject of some further inquiry. But 
the belief to which he referred—that a marriage ceremony is illegal if a 
gold ring is not used—is probably not at all uncommon. No doubt there 
are many worthy matrons within the metropolitan area who would feel a 
far deeper pang at discovering that their wedding-rings were of brass 
than if they had on one and the same day spilt the salt, left the knives 
crossed on the table, neglected to throw a severed lock of hair into the fire, 
sneezed without saying “ God bless you,” or looked at the full moon 
through glass.— St. Fames’ Gazette. 
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Reviews, 


The Handbook to the Roman Wall, by J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (Andrew Reid, Newcastle-on-Tyne), of which a third edition 
has been lately published, will be welcomed as a guide to tourists 
traversing the barrier of the Lower Isthmus. The Wall of Hadrian, 
which stretches from the estuary of the Tyne to the waters of the Solway 
Firth, is one of the grandest monuments of the Roman occupation 
remaining in England. The discoveries that have been made during 
explorations of the Wall at various times have been described by Dr. 
Bruce in the pages of his little guide-book with a minuteness perhaps 
scarcely to be expected in a work of this character. This great 
fortification consists of three parts: (1) A stone wall, with a ditch 
on its northern side; (2) An earth wall, or vallum, south of the 
stone wall; (3) Stations, castles, watch-towers, and roads for the 
accommodation of the soldiery who manned the wall, and for the 
transmission of military stores. These lie, for the most part, between 
the stone wall and the earthen lines. The whole of the works extend 
from one side of the island to the other in a nearly direct line, and 
in comparatively close companionship. The stone wall and earthen 








ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT CASTLESTEADS ON THE ROMAN WALL. 


rampart are generally within sixty or eighty yards of each other. The 
distance between them, however, as Dr. Bruce tells us, varies according 
to the nature of the country. In one instance, they approach within thirty 
yards of each other, while in another they are half a mile apart. Both 
works are, however, so arranged as to afford each other the greatest 
amount of support which the nature of the country affords. The stone 
wall extends from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway, a 
distance of about seventy-three miles and a half. The earth wall falls 
short of this distance by about three miles at each end ; not extending 
beyond Newcastle on the east side, and Dykesfield on the west. In no 
part of its course is the wall entirely perfect, and therefore it is difficult 
to ascertain what its original height has been. At distances along the 
line, which average nearly four miles, stationary camps were erected. 
These stations were little military cities, suited for the residence of the 
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chief who commanded the district, and provided secure lodgment for the 
powerful body of soldiery he had under him. All the stations seem to 
have been provided, after the usual method of Roman castramentation, 
‘with at least four gateways ; and in some of the best preserved stations, 
the main streets leading from the four gateways, and crossing each other 
at right angles, may be discerned. In the course of excavations which 
have at different times been carried out during surveys of the wall, or in 
digging in its vicinity, numerous antiquities have been found ; the most 
important being altars, dedicatory slabs, and centurial stones. Many of 
these objects are depicted in the pages of the work before us. At the 
station of Castlesteads several valuable altars and other antiquities have 
been found, most of which have been carefully preserved on the spot by 
the present proprietor, Mr. George J. Johnson. The most remarkable-of 
these is the altar of Jupiter, a representation of which, by the kindness of 
our author, we are enabled to give (see ante, p. 106). Two other figures 
found at this spot—the one representing Fortune, and the other a priest 
vested in his cope, and holding an incense box in his hand—are repro- 
duced on the opposite page. 
Historical Richmond. By EDWIN BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. Bell & 
Sons, 1885. 
IN a volume of some 280 pages, Mr. Chancellor has brought together a 
vast amount of information relating to Richmond, personal as well as 
historical. The Old Palace and the various historical events connected 
with it are here fully described ; and in the accounts of the Park, the 
Green, the theatre, and the fashionable mansions by the river side, an 
interesting description is given of the Richmond of bygone days. The 
book has the advantage of a capital index, and it is illustrated with fac- 
similes of several old engravings. Some of the buildings which are here 
depicted and described have already passed away, and in their place new 
buildings have sprung up. The general aspect of the town, in fact, has 
been greatly changed within the last century ; so that any attempt to 
reserve a record of its former condition is doubly welcome. For the 
information contained in the book before us, our author has drawn largely 
upon MSS. and rare books in the British Museum, the Bodleian and other 
public libraries'; and considering that he is but a youth—scarcely seven- 
teen years of age—the use that he has made of the material at his 
command is deserving of the highest credit. 


The Visitations of the County of Somerset, in the years 1531 and 
1573. Edited by FREDERIC WILLIAM WEAVER, M.A. In the collection 
of pedigrees which make up the volume before us, a large amount of in- 
formation is here printed for the first time, and its usefulness is enhanced 
by indexes of names and places. Several valuable pedigrees, chiefly from 
the Visitation of 1591, are incorporated in the work. 


Le Monde Chinois. Par PHILIPPE DARYL. Paris: Hetzel, 1885. 

IN this little work, which is one of Hetzel’s capital series “La Vie 
partout,” M. Philippe Daryl has succeeded in compressing into a handy 
volume an immense amount of information about the Celestial Empire, 
and placing that country, which is apt to hold in our imaginations the 
place of a marvellous dreamland, upon a footing of reality which brings 
home to our mind the vast importance of the Flowery State. The author 
treats in a clear and succinct, yet by no means dry or unreadable way, of 
the sovereign, the government, the industries, education, art, history, 
religion and philosophy, language, literature and music, society, finances, 
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law, army and navy, and foreign relations of the Celestial State. In the 
chapter on art he combats the common notion that Japanese is superior 
to Chinese art, whereas it has by no means, he declares, surpassed the 
latter, whence it is derived. Here is what he makes of a common 
indictment against Chinese art :— 

‘* Chinese art is reproached for an insufficient mastery of perspective and of 
chiaroscuro. The impeachment is unjust, at least as regards perspective. 
Certain Chinese artists were as well acquainted with it as Panini. It was 
employed by them, even under the Soung dynasty in the thirteenth century of 
our era, at a time when our Europe was plunged in the most sombre lethargy. 
One of the masterpieces of this period is the ‘ Kang-Tchi-Tsoo,’ or illustrated 
‘poem on agriculture and weaving,’ which dates from 1210. The verse, which 
is but mediocre, reminds one of the ‘ Chansons de Geste,’ but the engraved plates 
which accompany it, especially those which portray the rice culture, and the 
thanksgiving of the peasants after the silk-harvest, are in all respects admirable. 
They evince a knowledge of perspective and a grasp of composition which no 
other people had at this period at all approached.” 

Did our space permit we might cull many passages from M. Daryl’s 
book of the highest interest to the antiquarian. 

In Genealogical Gleanings in England, by HENRY F. WATERS, B.A., of 
which the first part of vol. i. is now before us, we have the result of an 
exhaustive search of the English records, undertaken by the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society at Boston, through its Committee on 
English Research, and, as the preface tells us, “on a plan never before 
attempted,” for everything which concerns the family history of the early 
settlers of America. Mr. Waters has accumulated a vast amount of 
historical and genealogical material, including abstracts of more than 
600 wills relating to American families. Some of the results of his 
researches, under the title of “‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England,” have 
been given to the public in the “New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,” the organ of the Society. It has now been deemed 
advisable to reprint some of these “ Gleanings” in a form more con- 
venient for reference. 

Curious Epitaphs, Collected from the Graveyards of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), 
will be found entertaining by such as enjoy the perusal of the quaint 
wording and doggrel lines that are to be occasionally met with. Here we 
have a medley of epitaphs on parish clerks and sextons, typographical 
epitaphs, epitaphs on sportsmen, tradesmen, soldiers and sailors, 
musicians and actors, bacchanalian epitaphs, punning epitaphs, &c. The 
work includes a Bibliography of Epitaphs, and has the advantage of a full 
and complete index. 

On Foot through the Peak; or, A Summer Saunter among the Hills 
and Dales of Derbyshire, by JAMES CROSTON, F.S.A. (Manchester : 
John Heywood), is already well known ; and its popularity has called for 
the new edition which is now before us. The author does not pretend 
to claim for his production the rank of a guide to the Peak district, but it 
may, nevertheless, be found an agreeable and useful companion to the 
tourist, by facilitating his progress and enhancing his enjoyment while 
visiting that romantic region, so full of historic interest, and so rich in 
memorials of the past. 

Part LI. of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) contains three 
admirably-executed plates of an antiquarian character, namely, St. Mary’s 
Chapel, in St. Laurence’s Church, Ludlow, with its elegant fifteenth 
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century oak screen; the Palazzo del Cammello, Venice; and Conway, 
with the remains of its ancient walls and frowning towers of the Edwardian 


period. 
7 


Pbituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zestimo.”—Aficharmus. 


M. MAGNE, Honorary Inspector-General of Architectural Worksat Paris, 
died at the end of July. He leaves a considerable amount of artistic 
work behind him. After having studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
in the ateliers of Guenepin and Debret, he obtained, in 1858, the second 
Grand Prix de Rome, and various honours at the Salon, especially the 
“premitre médaille,” in 1878, and was named Officer of the Legion of 
Honour in 1879. Among his principal works may be mentioned the 
Eglise St. Bernard (XVIIIth Arrondissement), the Théatre d’Angers, the 
New Horse Market, and Théatre de Vaudeville. His son, M. Lucien 
Magne, is also an architect, who has made a special study of archeological 
restorations, and is about to produce a work of great interest on ancient 
windows. 

THE Rev. Henry Thomas Ellacombe, the well-known historian of 
English church bells, died on July 30, aged 95 years. Mr. Ellacombe, 
who had been for many years Rector of Clyst St. George, near Topsham, 
Devon, was the author of several privately printed works on church bells, 
and other historical works, including “ The Bells of Devonshire,” ‘* Prac- 
tical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers,” “ The Bells of Exeter Cathedral,” 
“The Bells of Somerset,’ “The History of Clyst St. George,” and 
“ History of the Manor of Bitton.” In his “ Practical Remarks” Mr. 
Ellacombe protests against the “ brutal” practice of over-casting bells, 
ringing furiously, and that fondness for “triple-bob majors,” which have 
wrecked many a noble church tower. Mr. Ellacombe was a frequent 
contributor to learned societies’ journals, especially to that of the 
Archeological Institute. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHN THOMS, projector, and for many years editor, of 
Notes and Queries, died on August 15, in his 82nd year. A fuller notice 
of him is deferred till our next. 

M. CHARLES ALPHONSE LEON RENIER, the distinguished French 
archeologist, has lately died, at Paris, at the age of 76. Elected a 
member of the French Society of Antiquaries in 1845, he founded the 
same year the “ Review of Philology, Literature, and Ancient History,” 
and also undertook the direction of the new edition of Courtin’s “ Modern 
Encyclopedia.” M. Renier was appointed chief conservator of the 
Sorbonne Library. In 1850-52, he was charged by the Institute to collect 
the Roman inscriptions in Algeria, and by the Historical Committee to 
collect those of Gaul. He was elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, and in 1861 was appointed to the chair of 
Roman Antiquities in the College of France. In addition to the literary 
labour above mentioned, M. Renier was the author of a “Collection of 
Roman Inscriptions in Algeria,” and he was one of the Commission for 
the publication of the complete works of Bartolomeo Borghesi, undertaken 
by the order and at the expense of Napoleon III. He also edited and 
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translated Theocritus, and several other ancient writers, and published in 
1854 his “ Mélanges d’Epigraphie.” He was also a voluminous contributor 
to the leading antiquarian, historical, and archeological reviews of Paris. 

PADRE RAFFAELLE GARRUCCI,a learned Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Latin scholar, died at Rome in May. The Roman correspondent of 7he 
Times, writing in reference to the loss sustained by Italy and archzo- 
logical science by Garrucci’s death, says he was busy with the proof of the 
last page of his work, entitled “‘ Numismatica,” on the money of Italy, and 
had just finished correcting it when he died with his pen in his hand. 
Only three days previously he told one of his companions that he thanked 
God for having permitted him to liye long enough to complete the three 
principal works to which he had dedicated all his thoughts—namely, “ I 
Monumenti dell’ Arte Christiana,” in six folio volumes ; the “ Raccolta” of 
all his archzological dissertations, and his ‘“‘ Numismatica.” He was born 
at Naples in 1812, and in 1825, in his fifteenth year, he entered the Society 
of Jesus, and devoted himself to those studies which formed the constant 
occupation of his life. His earliest work, on the antiquities of Salerno, 
appeared in 1844, and from that time scarcely a year passed without some 
results of his erudition issuing from the press, independent of his many 
contributions to the C7rvz/ta Cattolica on archeological subjects. Padre 
Garrucci was one of the only four foreign sava¢s upon whom the honorary 
membership of the Académie Frangaise has been conferred in the present 
day. : 


# 


OHeetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 
ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE annual congress or “ meeting” of the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute was formally opened in the Art Library-rooms of the Free Library at 
Derby on Tuesday, July 28, thel eading members of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Association taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. In the unavoidable absence of the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
had promised to preside, the chair was taken by Earl Percy, M.P., 
the President of the Institute. The deputy-mayor and corporation of 
Derby publicly received the members of the Institute, when the town 
clerk read an address, giving them a cordial welcome, and promising 
their hearty co-operation in their inquiries and researches. An address 
from the local society to the same effect was also presented by the Hon. 
Frederick Strutt and Mr. Cox, its secretary ; and both of these were 
acknowledged in appropriate terms by Lord Percy, who expressed a strong 
conviction that the Institute had been wise in choosing Derby this year, 
as the county was one which in many respects offered, in its baronial and 
manorial halls of the Tudor and Stuart eras, a marked contrast to the 
earlier Peel castles which were so plentiful to the north of the Tyne. At 
two o'clock the party, about 80 in number, proceeded to inspect St. Peter’s 
Church, at the corner of Macklin-street, and afterwards that of All 
Saints’, the principal church of the town, and which contains some of the 
most magnificent monuments in the kingdom ; for here lie nearly all the 
members of the noble house of Cavendish, including all the Dukes of 
Devonshire, and all the Earls of Devonshire but the first, “ Bess of Hard- 
wick.” Their monuments are beautifully sculptured and painted. They 
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were inspected under the guidance of Mr. W. St. John Hope, one of the 
secretaries of the Institute, who explained their chief features and their 
history. The members afterwards paid, by invitation, a visit to Kedleston, 
where Lord Scarsdale kindly threw open to them his picture-gallery and 
art treasures. They afterwards inspected the parish church which 
adjoins the mansion, and which contains the fine monuments of some 
twenty generations of the house of Curzon, including recumbent figures of 
more than one knight in armour. The history of these monuments and 
of the church itself formed the subject of an address which was delivered 
in the church by the Rev. Dr. Cox, the learned historian of the churches 
of Derbyshire. The church is one of the smallest cruciform structures in 
the kingdom, and consists of a Norman nave, with a chancel and tran- 
septs of a later date, and a short tower rising in the centre on Early 
English or Early Decorated arches. Returning to Derby, the company 
repaired to the Art Gallery in the Free Library, where Dr. Cox delivered 
an essay on “‘ Derbyshire Place-names,” a subject to which he had devoted 
many years of labour. He showed in detail how these illustrated the 
periods of the Celts and the Britons, and of the Roman occupation of the 
island, when the lead mines of Derbyshire were in high repute, and threw 
light on the Saxon era and on the advent of Danish and Norwegian 
settlers, as well as of the Normans ; how the terminations and prefixes of 
most names within the county indicated the habits, domestic or preda- 
tory, of the inhabitants, and how especially rich Derbyshire was in places 
named from animals, wild and tame, forest trees, and other productions— 
many coming from the swan, the badger, the deer, the hound, and even 
from domestic fowls, and from the ash, oak, and birch trees. To this 
paper was accorded a special vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. R. S. Fer- 
guson. Inthe absence of Mr Beresford-Hope, who had undertaken to 
open the architectural section, the Rev. H. M. Scarth read a paper on 
“ Derbyshire under the Romans.” 

On Wednesday excursions were made to Norbury Manor and the 
churches of Ashbourne and Longford, which are especially rich in military 
effigies and other monuments. 

On Thursday the members visited Hardwick and its vicinity, the 
Midland Railway granting them the use of special saloon carriages to 
Chesterfield, and bringing them back by special train. On reaching 
Hardwick they drove through the deer park to the ruins of the older 
mansion, which, though it had been built only in the previous generation, 
was deserted and dismantled by “ Bess of Hardwick,” when she built her 
new house in the classical style, which was just beginning to supersede 
the later Gothic of the Tudors. The walls of the older house still stand 
in part, but they are aroofless ruin, though in one or two places theornamen- 
tation of the upper roomsdisplays the well-known cognisance of the noble 
house of Cavendish, to the head of which she was then married, though 
she afterwards took for her, not second but fourth husband, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the same who was the keeper of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots,at Chatsworth. Taking a dislike tothe old house at Harawick, 
she built another and grander one close by it, and her initials “ E.S.,” as 
Countess of Shrewsbury, appear worked into the balustrade which runs 
round the four sides of the roof. On making their way to the front 
entrance, and reaching the great hall, the company were shown the long 
series of woven tapestry with which its walls are covered, and which is 
repeated through nearly all the rooms in the house. The great staircase, 
and even the chapel, is lined with tapestry, on which are woven hunting 
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scenes, fables from the early Greek and Roman poets, and especially the 
chief scenes in the wanderings of Ulysses, as portrayed by Homer in the 
** Odyssey.” They passed in succession through the chapel, the library, 
the Duke's Room, the Red Room, the Green Room, the Presence Chamber, 
and the Long Gallery, in each of which the Rev. Dr. Cox acted as inter- 
preter, explaining, so far as time allowed, both the pictures and the 
tapestry. Among the most admired portraits are those of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, “ Bess of Hardwick” herself, the 
beautiful Duchess Georgiana of Devonshire, and heads of Thomas Hobbes 
and Sir Thomas More. In the chapel the visitors were shown a col- 
lection of very fine ecclesiastical needlework, consisting mostly of orphreys 
taken from ancient copes and other vestments. They are now much 
faded, and im a very sad state of unrepair. The needlework on the bed of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in a room called (though wrongly) after her, is in a 
far better condition. Having completed their tour of inspection, the party 
lunched, by the Duke of Devonshire’s special permission, in the Great Hall. 
Afterwards they drove to Winfield or Wingfield Manor, a very fine 
specimen of domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, erected by the 
Great Treasurer, Ralph, Lord Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI. It 
was occupied a century later by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who twice had 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots as a prisoner here under his charge—for 
the last time only a few short months before her execution. The walls of 
the Manor House, which really ought to be styled a castle, are standing 
in some places, though in others they have been carried away in order 
to form the materials of a modern mansion in the valley below. Those 
that are still standing are roofless, but being built of very fine stone, have 
nobly resisted the elements, and they are particularly beautiful in colour 
and in workmanship. The west, north, and east walls, and also the south 
entrance of the great hall, are pretty perfect, and so is the crypt beneath 
it. Here, as at Hardwick, the Rev. Dr. Cox acted as spokesman for the 
party, and gave a brief history of the interesting ruin. He was followed 
by Mr. St. John Hope, who read some comments of Mr. Ferrey, the 
architect, expressing a belief that the old chapel stood outside the present 
line of walls, and that its situation can hardly be determined with accu- 
racy. Returning to Derby by special train, the members of the Institute 
gave a conversazione at the rooms of the Free Library, which were lent 
to them for the. occasion. Mr.. Beresford-Hope, in the course of the 
evening, delivered a short address on the importance of the study of 
architecture as a branch of archzology. 

Friday was, perhaps, the most generally interesting day of the meeting, 
being occupied by a visit to Bakewell and Haddon; the Midland Railway, 
as before, placing a special train at the disposal of the members. Arrived 
at Bakewell, they proceeded to the parish church, where they were sorry 
to note that the restoration of some forty years ago had resulted in sacri- 
ficing the Norman character of the nave, in the place of which unmeaning 
pointed arches had been substituted. The interior of the nave, transepts, 
and chancel had been restored in a sumptuous and costly manner, but not 
altogether with the happiest results ; for although the screenwork and 
the flooring and the chancel stalls were excellent, the monuments had 
been sadly displaced. Mr. Beresford-Hope and Mr. Micklethwaite took 
part in a discussion on this question, and the Baron de Cosson proceeded 
to make some remarks on the elaborate armour on the recumbent effigy 
of Sir Thomas de Wendesley, who fell fighting in the Lancastrian cause 
at Shrewsbury in 1403. This armour was, he said, most accurately and 
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truthfully represented, and could not have been better executed. There 
was also much to admire in the recumbent effigies of Sir George Vernon, 
“the King of the Peak,” and of Dorothy Vernon and her husband, Sir 
John Manners. An early monument to one of the Foljambe family was 
much admired. From Bakewell a short drive brought the party to 
Haddon, where they lunched, by special permission of the Duke of 
Rutland, in the great dining hall. The leading features of this baronial 
mansion have been often described, and still more frequently painted: 
but they were again recounted by Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Micklethwaite, 
who acted as guides and interpreters as they passed through the rooms. 
The chapel, the great kitchen, and the great gallery were inspected, and 
the party afterwards assembled in Dorothy Vernon’s walk, to see the 
door by which the heiress of Haddon escaped when she ran off with her 
lover, John Manners, in disguise. From Haddon the party drove through 
Youlgreave to Arbour Low, where they were shown a curious circle of 
huge stones, not unlike those of Stonehenge and Abury, only on a smaller 
scale. These were explained in a short paper by Dr. Cox, which was 
read in the author’s absence by Mr. Ferguson ; and it was agreed after a 
brief discussion, in which the Rev. H. Scarth, Mr. G. Lambert, and others 
took part, that the place was probably designed both as a temple anda 
burial-place. On the return journey the fine parish church of Youlgreave 
was visited. Here the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Roy, acted as interpreter, and 
pointed out the most interesting monuments and the very curious font, 
with its holy water stoup affixed. The Baron de Cosson also offered 
some remarks on the recumbent figure of one of the Cockayne family in 
the centre of the chancel. In this he said that the “restorers” had 
shown a little ignorance of the details of the armour of the time which 
was intended to be represented, which was the less to be pardoned as 
they had such fine examples within reach at Norbury and elsewhere. 
The party then left Youlgreave for Rowsley, and reached Derby in time 
for the evening meetings of the several sections, in which papers were 
read by Messrs. Manning, Browne, and Hirst. 

Saturday was devoted to Dale Abbey, and two or three churches not 
of the first class of importance. The excursion was entirely by carriages 
and breaks, and the guide and interpreter was Mr. St. John Hope. The 
first place visited was the interesting church of Sawley, with its curious 
Jacobean pulpit and other internal woodwork, the herring-bone masonry 
of its walls, and its fine effigies. Thence the party drove to Dale Abbey, 
where the ground-plan was explained by Mr. St. John Hope, and the 
hermitage and curious little parish church were visited. After partaking 
of luncheon, the party drove on to Morley Church, which was described 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox. It is rich in brass and monumental effigies, 
mostly of members of the Sacheverell family. From Morley they pro- 
ceeded to Breadsall, where they inspected the church under the guidance 
of Mr. W. F. Cox, who pointed out its leading features and showed them 
a curious Pieta, or alabaster figure of the Virgin and Child, which was 
found recently buried under the chancel floor. The old oak fittings of the 
church were much admired. The party having partaken of tea, partly at 
Morley and partly at Breadsall, returned to Derby about seven o’clock. 
In the evening Mr. Skipton read at the Free Library a paper on “ The 
House of Cavendish.” On Sunday the members of the Institute attended 
service at All Saints’ Church. The deputy-mayor and the rest of the 
corporation being present, when a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
George F. Browne, Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
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On Monday a long excursion was made by carriages to Repton and 
Melbourne. At the former place—once the capital of Saxon Mercia—the 
party inspected the church, under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Cox, who 
explained its early history and leading features, including its Saxon crypt 
under the chancel, which it is intended shortly to restore on the old lines. 
They were then taken in charge by Mr. St. John Hope, who showed them 
over the remains of the once noble abbey, part of which is now utilised 
as a grammar-school. After lunch the archzologists drove on to 
Breedon-on-the-Hill, where thejinteresting Norman church, with its noble 
tombs of three or four generations of the Shirley family, was much 
admired. From Breedon they went on to Melbourne, where there is one 
of the finest Norman parish churches in the kingdom, very much re- 
sembling Durham Cathedral on a very small scale. The manner in 
which this church has been restored by Sir Gilbert Scott elicited expres- 
sions of great satisfaction. The party were hospitably entertained at tea 
at Melbourne Hall by Mr. W. D. Fane, and then returned to Derby in 
time for dinner. At the evening meeting the Baron de Cosson read a 
paper on “ The Military Effigies in Derbyshire,” and Mr. Bent another 
on “ The Islands of the A2gean Sea, and the customs and beliefs of their 
inhabitants.” 

Tuesday was devoted to a somewhat extended visit to the Peak 
country. The day was fine, though it threatened rain, and the journey by 
Midland Railway to Chapel-le-Frith, and the drive thence to Castleton, 
was effected without mishap or delay. The fine keep of the ancient castle 
on the hill, which gives its name to that place, was commented on by Mr. 
St. John Hope ; and after a hasty visit to the parish church, with its 
Flemish painting and its late Norman chancel arch, the party drove on 
to Tideswell. Here they were able to inspect a church which is the 
pride of the Peak district, and has been styled its “ Little Cathedral,” and 
to admire the judicious character of its restorations, which have been 
carried out on strictly conservative lines. Its fine monuments were made 
the subject of comment by the Baron de Cosson ; and the party were 
entertained at tea at the vicarage by the Rev. S. Andrew. The return 
journey to Derby was made rather late, but the meeting was held 
notwithstanding. 

On Wednesday, the last day of the congress, the party went again by 
special train to Hassop, from which they made a long excursion by 
carriage to Padley Chapel, Hathersage, where they inspected the church 
and the fine earthworks, the ‘* Carl’s Wark,” and the ancient manor house 
at North Lees, returning in the afternoon to Brookfield to partake of the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield. Arriving at Bakewell they 
returned to Derby, and at the concluding meeting special votes of thanks 
were passed to the mayor and corporation of Derby; to the managers of 
the public free library, in whose rooms they had held their loan museum 
and their evening meetings for the reading of papers; to the noblemen, 
gentlemen, and clergymen who had so kindly thrown open their houses, 
libraries, galleries, and churches to their inspection; to the members of 
the local society who had assisted them in their expeditions; and to the 
Midland Railway, who had'placed on four different days special trains at 
their disposal without extra charge. The meeting then broke up, and the 
congress was at an end. 

BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The forty-second annual 
congress of this Society has been held at Brighton, commencing on the 
17th July, and concluding on the 24th (including three extra days). 
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Among the places in West Sussex to which excursions .were made 
were Chichester, Bramber and Arundel Castles, and Hollingbury Camp. 
A detailed account of the proceedings will be given in our next number. 
It has been arranged to hold the next year’s congress at Darlington, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At the 
general meeting, held on July 30, at King’s College, the annual report 
was made of the archzological work of the society. A proposition was 
favourably received for holding commemoration meetings on the occasion 
of the centenaries of distinguished natives or residents and for local cele- 
brations in the metropolis. These occasions continually occur, but for 
want of organisation are commonly passed over, as was clearly the case 
last year with the centenary of Dr. Johnson. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SociETy.—On Saturday, May 16, the 
members of this society visited Chelsea, under the guidance of Mr. 
Somers Clarke, F.S.A., and inspected the parish church, and also St. 
Luke’s and the Royal Hospital chapel. On June 6, Chaldon and Merst- 
ham were visited. Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., read a paper on the “ Wall- 
painting at Chaldon,” and papers on local subjects were also read by 
Major Heales, F.S.A., and Mr. W. Bolton. Anexcursion to Hedsor and 
Cookham took place on June 20, and on July 4 the members visited 
Chichester. Here the cathedral, the chapel of the palace, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, &c., were inspected ; Mr. Somers Clarke acting as cicerone. On 
July 18 Peterborough was visited, the Rev. W. D. Sweeting acting as 
guide to the cathedral and other buildings of interest in that city. 

HELLENIC.—Fune 25, annual meeting, Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. The hon. secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) 
read the Council’s report. After reference to the work of the past year in 
connection with the ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,” to the progress of the 
scheme for establishing a British school of archzeology at Athens, to the 
just issued fac-simile of the Laurentian manuscript of Sophocles, and to 
the grant made by the Society towards the recent excavation of Naukratis, 
the report went on to show that the financial position of the Society 
was satisfactory, the balance in hand to meet the expenses of the coming 
year being about £880, while life subscriptions to the amount of £714 had 
been invested in Consols. In the past year there had been a net increase 
of 42 members and subscribers, the present total of members being 595, 
and of subscribers (libraries) 64. At the same time the Council urged all 
members to do their utmost to secure fresh support for the Society, that 
its field of work and its general efficiency might be yet further extended. 
The adoption of the report was moved by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 
seconded by Mr. R. S. Poole, and carried unanimously. In the usual 
address from the chair, Mr. Newton touched on the excavations at 
Naukratis, and showed their importance as throwing light on the develop- 
ment of pottery and on the position of Naukratis as a centre of trade. 
He then alluded to Mr. Bent’s recent discoveries in Karpathos, and 
especially to a rude figure which was the earliest specimen of an idol of 
any size that had been brought from the Greek islands. Referring next 
to Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus, Mr. Newton said that he wished he 
could see more active interest taken in it. He recommended the project 
to the favourable consideration of all members of the Society. A proposal 
on the part of the Council to raise the life subscription from £10 Ios. to 
£15 15s. was put to the meeting and confirmed. Mr. R. S. Poole, as 
hon. secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, stated that the exploration 
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of the site of Naukratis was now practically complete. Forty-two cases of 
antiquities were now on their way home, and many of them probably 
would go to the British Museum. Six important inscriptions had been 
found, the site of various temples had been established, and an enormous 
quantity of fragments of early pottery, identical in style with that found at 
Rhodes, had been discovered. The inscribed handles of amphorz were 
especially important, as evidence of trade routes. Another important find 
had been about 500 weights of all the standards in use at Naukratis. Mr. 
Theodore Bent communicated some of the results, linguistic and archzo- 
logical, of his recent visit to the island of Karpathos. At the preceding 


meeting of the Council the officers were re-elected, and other formal 
business transacted. 


PROVINCIAL. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
The quarterly meeting of the above body was held at Portrush, co. 
Antrim, on Wednesday, July 22, the Rev. Canon Grainger, D.D., in the 
chair. The president, in the course of a brief address, alluded to the loss 
which the association and literature generally had sustained by the deaths 
of the Rev. Canon Ffolliott, the Rev. Classon Porter, and also the Rev. J. 
F., Shearman. He also pressed upon the attention of the members the 
question whether they should encourage one great central collection or 
small local collections of antiquities. He was himself in favour of 
encouraging small local collections, and his idea was that their local 
secretaries should make a record of all private collections within their 
limits, and place the names of the owners on the pages of their journal. 
Reports from one or two local secretaries having been delivered, a paper 
by Mr. Robert Young, entitled a ‘‘ Sketch of Dunluce Castle,” was read. 
Mr. George Raphael read a paper on “ Arrow-heads,” several specimens 
of which he exhibited. On Thursday several papers of an interesting 
character were read. Mr. William Gray, M.R.I.A., read a report on the 
“Glenny Collection of Antiquities at Newry.” The members subsequently 
proceeded to the Giant’s Causeway, which was minutely examined, and 
its chief features pointed out by gentlemen of the local committee. 

KENT ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting and excur- 
sions of this society, under the presidency of Lord Northbourne, took place 
on Wednesday and Thursday, July 29 and 30, at Sandwich, and places 
in that neighbourhood, when about 200 members and their friends were 
present. The Mayor of Sandwich having given the visitors a hearty 
welcome, the Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson read the twenty-eighth annual 
report, which stated that seventeen new members had been added during 
the year, and that the balance of funds in favour of the society was £608. 
It was expected that the new volume of the “Archzologia Cantia” 
would be published before the end of next year, and its appearance was 
awaited with impatience by archzologists outside the county. At the 
conclusion of the meeting the members inspected the Communion cups, 
Corporation insignia, oil paintings, &c., together with the more modern 
plate presented to the hon. secretary on the occasion of his marriage. 
Mr. Dorman explained that the paintings which hung on the walls of the 
room had been found about fifty years previously under the plaster of the 
walls of a house in Sandwich, and they had been presented to the Cor- 
poration of Sandwich by Lady Ashburnham, into whose possession they 
had fallen soon after their discovery. Mr. Cripps next gave some 
explanation of several interesting specimens of church plate and Corpora- 
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tion regalia. The company afterwards proceeded to examine the various 
points of interest in the town, wending their way first to St. Mary’s 
Church, and thence to St. Peter’s, St. Clement’s, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Chapel. The principal points of interest in these buildings were explained 
by the Revs. Scott-Robertson, Mr. Chichester, and Mr. Gilder. Having 
concluded their examination of the antiquities of Sandwich, the party 
proceeded by train to Richborough, where a pleasant hour was spent in 
rambiing about this ancient ruined castle, three walls of which only 
remain. A visit to Deal Castle concluded the day’s proceedings. On 
Thursday the members of the society visited Walmer Castle, Great 
Mongeham, Northbourne, Bettshanger, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fuly 29, Dr. Bruce in the 
chair. Mr. C. C. Hodges read “ Notices of the Matrices of two early 
brasses at Thockrington and St. John Lee, the memorials of John 
Errington and William Fossour.” The Rev. E. H. Adamson, M.A., read 
“Notes on Henry Bourne, the historian of Newcastle.” Mr. Hodgkin 
read a letter from the Magistrates’ Clerk, who, on behalf of the Justices, 
stated that some branks, or muzzles, four swords, and other objects of 
interest in the prison could be had by the Society on application. The 
Chairman read “Notes on five Roman milestones recently discovered 
near Chesterholm (Vindolana).” The paper was most interesting, and 
Dr. Bruce said that ere long he might have the privilege of bringing 
other milestones under the notice of the society. Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates read a portion of a paper on “ Notes on Heddon-on-the-Wall.” 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At a meeting of the Junior 
Debating Club, in connection with this Society, held on July 27, Mr. 
Richard Holt in the chair, Mr. E. Percy Hinde read a paper on “ Archi- 
tectural Education.” A discussion followed. 

SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Wednesday, Fly 29, the 
members and friends of this Society made their annual excursion under 
the presidency of Lord Hylton. The meeting took place at Edenbridge, 
whence the party proceeded to Lingfield, where Major Heales pointed 
out the principal architectural features of the church, and Mr. J. G. 
Waller described the interesting series of monuments and brasses con- 
nected with the Cobhams of Sterborough. The company afterwards 
visited Crowhurst Church, which was described by Mr. Ralph Neville, 
F.S.A., and the brasses dilated upon by Mr. Waller. An examination 
of a couple of old farmhouses in the neighbourhood, which afforded an 
insight into the culinary arrangements of our ancestors, closed the 
proceedings. ; 


mee 
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THE Ducal Palace at Venice is in process of restoration, and the work 
already executed is stated to be most effective and judicious. 

EXCAVATIONS at Olympia are to be re-commenced immediately under 
the auspices of the Archzological Society of Athens. 

Mr. C. ELKIN MATHEWS has just opened premises in Cathedral-yard, 
Exeter, as an antiquarian and topographical bookseller. 

PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMYy, the son of the Khedive Ismail, will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Triibner & Co., a work on the literature of the 
Soudan, ancient, medigval, and modern. 
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THE Print-room at the British Museum has been closed during the 
past month, so that the collection might be removed into the new wing 
of the museum. 

INGESTRE HALL, a fine old example of Jacobean architecture, the seat 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, which was destroyed by fire a few years ago, 
is now making satisfactory progress towards restoration. 

THE art journals gave a lamentable description of the present state of 
the Porte St. Denis, at Paris. It will be necessary, it appears, to replace 
many of the figures and a portion of the ornaments. 

THE 500th anniversary of the foundation of the Cathedral or Duomo of 
Milan will be celebrated next year. A Signor Hagermann has given 
20,000 francs towards the completion of its frescos. 

Mr. LUCIEN WOLF is engaged on a work on “Old Jewish Families 
in England,” which will embrace the histories and traditions of all the 
important Jewish families in this country, as well as of many obscure 
families possessing interesting histories or remarkable genealogies. 

“THE Palazzo Fava at Bologna,” says The Builder, “ which is so well 
known on account of the fourth side of its cortile being carried on fine 
stone brackets, has just received a splendid coating of whitewash, the 
brick shafts, terra-cotta mouldings, and stone corbels alike being 
covered.” 

ACADEMY students who intend visiting Italy, remarks Zhe Builder, 
should always carry their ivory tickets with them, as these are always a 
ready means of procuring free admission, with permission to sketch, to 
all galleries, museums, churches, &c., and are everywhere recognised by 
the authorities. 

A SPECIAL Biblioteca Manzoniana is now being exhibited in a separate 
room of the National Library at Milan. It contains a number of the 
edited and unedited manuscripts of the poet, a collection of the various 
editions of his works in different languages, and numerous relics of 
Manzoni. ; 

AMONG the interesting additions to the British Museum is a large new 
hall, adapted for the delivery of lectures in relation to art, archzology, 
and science, to be illustrated by examples supplied by the Departments. 
This hall occupies a portion of the building devoted to the Departments 
of Prints and Drawings and Manuscripts. 

THE 4ooth anniversary of the battle of Bosworth Field, August 22, 
was celebrated by the publication of a new work on the life and times of 
Richard III., by Mr. Alfred O. Legge, “The Unpopular King,” through 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. It is in two volumes, and contains several 
illustrations. 

AT a recent sale of relics, which had been the property of the poet 
Burns, at Ayr, the “Tam O’Shanter” and “Souter Johnnie” chairs 
fetched £4 each, being secured for Burns’ cottage. The stirrup cup, a 
small wooden bowl with a silver band, was sold to Mrs. Christie, publican, 
for £55, and an autograph letter, to Hamilton Nimmo, for £7. 

THE memorial of Grace Darling, in Bamborough Churchyard, has been 
restored by the substitution of a new effigy of the heroine, and some 
necessary repairs have been made to the tomb and canopy. AA stained- 
glass window to her memory has also been placed in Bamborough 
Church. The cost has been defrayed by public subscription. 

ON December 29, 1882, the lofty ancient tower of Freckenham Church 
gave way, the whole falling to the ground, and causing damage also to 
other portions of the fabric. The damage has now been repaired, and 
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the tower gradually re-erected. As much as possible of the old materials 
and details have been re-used, and the original design of the tower has 
in all respects been faithfully adhered to. 

Mr. WALFORD D. SELBY has nearly completed his collection of 
materials for the work on the Norfolk muniments in the Public Record 
Office. Mr. Selby’s volume will be planned on the same principle as his 
two volumes of Lancashire and Cheshire records issued by the Record 
Society. 

ADMIRERS of the “ Lives of the Norths,” the three famous brothers of 
the time of Charles II., whose biographies were so faithfully and candidly 
compiled by their brother the Hon. Roger North, who survived. them, 
will be interested to learn that the MS. of the autobiography of Roger 
himself has been acquired by the British Museum, and will in due course 
be published under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

THE Church of St. Anne of the Lombards—or, as it was better known, 
of Monte Oliveto—lately destroyed by fire, had some interesting con- 
tents ; sculpture of Donatello and Rosselino, a clever terra-cotta group 
of Mazoni’s, and some frescoes by Vasari. In the adjacent Benedictine 
monastery, Tasso in his poverty was kindly received by the monks. 

MR. FREDERICK LOCKER is printing a descriptive catalogue of the 
more valuable of the books, autographs, and sketches in his possession. 
The books are mainly imaginative (English and American), and include 
many scarce and early editions of the Elizabethan poets and dramatists, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, and Dekker being particularly represented. 
The frontispiece is a sketch by Cruikshank, specially designed when Mr. 
Locker began his collection. 

DuRING the last financial year (1884-5), the number of volumes which 
have been consulted in the reading-room of the British Museum amounts 
to 1,100,450. The number of readers during the year has been 154,729. 
No less than 31,747 volumes and pamphlets have been added to the 
library in the course of the year, of which 3,376 were presented, and 
10,127 received in pursuance of the law of English copyright, 1,486 
received under the International Copyright Treaties, and 5,835 acquired 
by purchase. 

THE Corporation of Bath have commenced uncovering a second 
Roman bath, contiguous to the large bath previously brought to light. 
It is very massive in construction and circular in shape, a series of curves 
forming the circle. During the progress of the work a singular discovery 
has been made. At the bottom of the bath the workmen found a human 
skull with the brains inside in a petrified state. Unfortunately, it was 
fractured by a blow from an axe, but the fragments are in the possession 
of the city architect. 

RECENT excavations in the vicinity of the Via Nolana at Pompeii, have 
led to the discovery of some wall paintings representing festive banquet 
scenes of the luxurious Romans. A curious feature is the delineation of 
one of the guests who has withdrawn for the purpose of employing the 
peacock feather, which the gluttonous Romans usually brought with 
them to recherché banquets, and the use of which is well known to scholars. 
Inscriptions above the figures are intended to convey hints of the 
conversation. 

Miss CAROLINE FISHWICK, a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Fish- 
wick, the author of the well-known “Lancashire Library,” has nearly 
completed for the Record Society a work on the Exchequer, “ Deposi- 
tions taken by Commission.” The materials have been collected from 
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the reports of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, and range in 
date from the reign of Elizabeth down to the year 1760. The short 
abstracts of these Exchequer proceedings deal with every variety of 
subject which could give rise to litigation. The documents selected 
relate solely to the counties of Lancaster and Chester. 

ACCORDING to The Academy, an interesting discovery has lately been 
made at Sidon. Some natives who were excavating for stone, after pene- 
trating through the alluvial soil, dug through a deposit of blown sand six 
métres in depth, below which they found a stratum of earth containing flint 
implements, fragments of coarse red pottery, and other objects, among 
which a clay whistle may be noted. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Phoenician city of Sidon was preceded by an older settlement whose 
inhabitants were still in the stone age. Flint flakes and implements, 
it will be remembered, have already been found in the neighbourhood of 
the Dog River, north of Beyrout. 

IT is proposed to establish an English Historical Review, appearing 
quarterly, to be conducted somewhat after the model of the Revue 
Historigue or Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. \t will deal with 
English, American, and Colonial history, and with such other branches of 
history, ancient and modern, constitutional and ecclesiastical, as are likely 
to interest any considerable class of English students. The Review will be 
under the editorship of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, M.A., LL.D., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, 
assisted by a small committee of persons of known qualifications. Mr. 
R. Lane Poole, of Crick-road, Oxford, will act as sub-editor. 

MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN will shortly publisha “ History of the Reign 
of George II., based on Bright, Macaulay, Hervey, &c.,” by “* Oxon,” 
author of “ A History of the Reign of George III.” It will contain plans 
of all the chief battles, with a new scheme of the capture of Quebec, and 
an elaborate account of the ’45 Rising, with some apology for the 
**bonny Prince Charlie.” It will be especially useful for Army candidates 
who take up history. The same firm have also in the Press by “Oxon” an 
** Analysis and Study of the Chief Characters in ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth,’” 
dedicated, by special permission, to Mr. Irving, and a similar “ Analysis 
and Study of the Characters in ‘ As You like It,’ ” dedicated by special 
permission, to Lady Archibald Campbell. 

AN antiquarian discovery has been lately made in a field near Dun- 
fermline, in the shape of tumuli of extensive dimensions. Some masons 
were digging for sand in the vicinity, when tumuli were come upon. 
Already four cists with a large quantity of implements of the stone age, 
and not less than 2000 years old, have been turned up. The urns were 
three feet six inches in length by one foot six inches in breadth, and about 
ten inches in depth. They were all filled with black mould, in which 
was placed a clay urn about five inches in depth and twenty inches 
in circumference. There were also flint flakes, arrow heads, pestles, 
and other implements inside cists or near them. The work of exca- 
vation will probably now be carried on under the supervision of a 
gentleman representing the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 

AT the recent sale of the contents of Castle Hill House, Rastrick, the 
residence of the late Mr. Fairless Barber, F.S.A., a very fine collection of 
richly carved black oak was disposed of. One lotcontained the following 
valuable and interesting documents :—An order for Inhabitants of Foun- 
tains Earth and Kirby Malzard to appear before Sir Wm. Ingleby, 
Baronet, William Norton, and Hy. Atkinson, Esquires, to have differences 
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as to their rating examined. Signed. “ Ric: Clapham, Cl. Pacis.” A 
List of Recusants indicted at Skipton, convicted at Knaresbrough. An 
Order by Hy. Fairfax to the Governor of York Castle to receive into 
custody one Thomas Ronalds, of Bramham, charged with housebreaking, 
and remanded to the Quarter Sessions. A Letter from Hy. Fairfax to 
Ric. Clapham, and other documents relating to Skipton and Knaresbrough, 
dated August and October, 1667. 

SOME remarkable specimens of ancient woodwork from the East are 
now on view at 41, Rue des Ecoles, Paris. They consist of five large 
doors, two of which are ornamented with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl 
and ivory, seventeen panels, five inlaid with ivory, two colonnettes, and a 
score of pieces of the decorative inlaid work known as mouche d’arabie. 
These remarkable antiquities, which are pronounced by experts to be of a 
very remote date, were found stowed away in an Arab house between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, and are believed to have formerly belonged to the 
ancient monastery of St. Anthony, a foundation which once enjoyed great 
celebrity in those parts. We have reason to believe that the Hétel Cluny 
has been in treaty for the purchase of these rare specimens of Syrian art. 

SOME remarkable excavations are being carried on near Carthage. It 
is confidently asserted that the remains of a large basilica of the 3rd 
century have been found, and Pére Delattre has sent to the Minister of 
Public Instruction a catalogue of the objects of interest brought to light in 
the course of 1884, including about 300 inscriptions, which have been 
reproduced in fac-simile. There have been found in all 1,924 fragments 
of inscriptions, of which one is Punic, and bears on it only the words 
“The Sanctuary”; eight are Greek; and all the rest are Latin, with 
Christian inscriptions. Four of these bear the word “ Bishop,” others 
“ Priest,” one “ Deacon,” and another “ Reader ” (Lector). Further works 
in the way of digging have brought to light a variety of sarcophagi, 
statues whole or in fragments, monumental mosaics, Christian lamps, and 
coins of Rome and Byzantium 

CATALOGUES of rare and curious books, most of which contain the 
names of works of antiquarian interest, have reached us from J. Aston, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; T. Milligan, Park- ‘lane, Leeds ; Reeves and Turner, 
the Strand (including a complete set of Pickering’s edition of the Aldine 
Poets); J. Thorpe, Ship-street, Brighton; G. Redway, York-street, 
Covent-garden (comprising books in Astrology, Archeology, Alchemy, 
and Witchcraft); W. Downing, New-street, Birmingham (includes 
several county histories and topographical works) ; Farrar and Fenton, 
John-street, Adelphi ; B. Dobell, Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-hill (com- 
prises Shakesperiana, works on Angling, Dramatic and Musical Litera- 
ture, and Old and Curious Literature); G. S. West, New-street, 
Lancaster ; F. Edwards, High-street, Marylebone ; V. Maggs, Church- 
street, Paddington ; J. W. Jarvis & Son, King William-street, Charing- 
cross (including Shakesperiana, and a large number of rare and curious 
books) ; H. Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of thereviewsand magazines for August : Art Fournai, 
“ Hammersmith and Chiswick,” “ Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s Collection,” 
“ An Old Coach Road,” and “ Michael Angelo’s Letters ;” Monthly Packet, 
“Children of the Renaissance,” “A Sketch at Prague, 1495-8,” and 
“Cameos from English History ;” Quarterly Review, ‘The Channel 
Islands,” and “ The First Christian Council;” Church Quarterly Review, 
‘‘Benham’s Diocesan History of Winchester ;” Blackwood, “ Deer and 
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Deer Forests ;” Mineteenth Century, “A Defence of Deer Forests,” and 
“ County Characteristics—Surrey ;” Scottish Review, “ Thomas 4 Kempis 
and the Imitation of Christ,” “ Winifred, Countess of Nithsdaill,” and 
“Some Christian Monuments at Athens ;” Scottish Church Magazine, 
“Scottish Literature in the Stuart Period;” Zongman’s, “ Garrick’s 
Acting as Seen in his Own Time ;” Century Magazine, “‘ Memoranda on 
the Civil War ;” Contemporary Review, “Whatcan History Teach us?” 
Chambers’s Fournal, “Recent Pyramid Work ;” English Illustrated 
Magazine, “ Pilgrimage of the Thames.” 

THE Stampa, an Italian journal, tells the following strange story :—On 
the night between the roth and 2oth of May the old church of Sta. Maria 
de Gradi, in the city of Viterbo, was entered by the secretary to the muni- 
cipality, the city engineer, and a band of workmen. They proceeded to 
the tomb of Pope Clement IV., whose body had lain in a marble sarco- 
phagus in the church since his death in 1268. The sarcophagus was 
opened, and an inner coffin of wood was found. Upon openingthis they 
found the remains ina fair state of preservation, and clad in the vest- 
ments suitable to the Papal rank. They did not touch anything, but 
closed both coffin and sarcophagus. Next morning they returned, accom- 
panied by the sindico of the city and the sub-prefect of the district. The 
corpse was then taken out of the coffin, the ring, in which there was a 
precious stone, was taken from the finger, the richly-embroidered silk 
gloves and sandals were torn off. The agraffe which fastened the cope on 
the breast, and which was richly mounted with precious stones, was cut 
out ; and those portions of the cope, which was of gorgeous workmanship 
and in good preservation, were cut away. The remains were then huddled 
into a box and sent off to the municipal buildings ; the articles that had 
been removed were, according to the sindico, to be placed in the museum 
of Viterbo. Ifa poor man’s grave were thus violated the law would give 
some months’ imprisonment to the criminals. “ Will not then,” asks the 
Stampa, “the same measure be given to the disturbers of a Pope’s tomb, 
which is one of Italy’s historic monuments ?” 

THE sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge of the valuable 
collection of Anglo-Saxon and English coins formed by the late Rev. E. 
J. Shepherd was concluded on Saturday, July 25. Among the most 
important lots were :—Early British coins—Ethelberht (568-615), sceatta, 
£37; Baldred penny, 805, silver, Canterbury Mint, bust to right, £40: 
Cynethryth, Queen of Offa, penny, from the Pembroke cabinet, £24; 
Ecgberht, son of Offa, penny, £22 ; Beornwulf penny, from the Murchi- 
son cabinet, £39 Ios. ; Ceolwulf II., 874, penny, very fine, from the Cuer- 
dale find, £22 10s. ; Beonna, 775, sceatta, found near Ipswich, £29 Ios. ; 
Eegfrith, 670, styca, £20 tos. ; Regnald penny, only one other coin of 
this type known, £20 tos. ; Archbishop Jaenberht’s penny, a double cross 
from the Murchison cabinet, £24 1os.; Archbishop Ethered (under 
Alfred), penny, of great rarity, but slightly cracked, £50 ros. ; Ecgbeorht, 
830, penny, from the Bentham collection, £25 ; Eadgar penny, crowned 
bust to right, £30 10s. Post-Conquest Gold coins—Henry III. gold 
penny, beautiful and very rare, weighing 45} grains, from the Martin and 
Murchison cabinets, £105; Richard II. half noble, without flag, 
£27 10s.; Henry IV. noble (heavy), with flag, £38 tos. ; Henry IV. half 
noble (heavy), 50 guineas ; Richard III. half angel, £26 10s.; Henry VII. 
sovereign, £28 ; Henry VIII. sovereign, 34th year, 200 grs., finely pre- 
served, £40; Henry VIII. George noble, £40; Henry VIII. half George 
noble, unique and unpublished, £255; Edward VI. sovereign, third year, 
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£33; Edward VI. gold half-crown, of sixth year, rare and fine, £20 Ss. ; 
Mary rial, 1553, Queen standing in ship, £80 10s. ; Elizabeth milled gold 
half-crown, from the Martin cabinet, £30; Bristol sovereign, 1645, £36; 
George II. five guinea piece, £37; George III. five guinea piece, 
pattern by Tanner, £44; another pattern by Pistrucci, with St. George 
and the Dragon, £48 ros. Silver coins—Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
penny, profile bust of King Stephen, £35 1os.; Henry IV. groat, after 
13th year, £28; Henry VII. shilling, third coinage, £30; Henry VIII. 
shilling, £32; Henry VIII. groat, struck at Tournay, said to be the finest 
of the three specimens known, £20 10s. ; Edward VI. crown, £21 10s. ; 
penny, £22; a milled three-farthing piece, very rare, £21 10s. ; half- 
crown, £42; half-crown, £27 10s.; Oxford Mint, pound, £51 Ios. ; 
another, a year earlier, 1643, £20 Ios. ; the celebrated Oxford crown, by 
Rawlins, 1644. in very fine condition, £110. The sale, consisting of 543 


lots, realised £5,300. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


WILLIAM THYNNE. 
(See ante, p. 3-) 

Str,—Mr. Maskell has not brought out his genealogies very success- 
fully. I gather (1) that a Thomas Botfield, living 1439, held land in 
Church Stretton, Salop, and was father of William and John, both of 
Stretton, as above. It is then assumed that the elder brother would be 
called “ Botfield of the Inn.” But where is the evidence of this? 
Customarily, the elder brother retains the family designation, and it is 
the junior who has to seek a fresh and distinctive name. I further read 
“because he would occupy the manor-house or za ,;” but, again, where 
is the evidence that any country manor, being the residence of a gentle- 
man, was, as such, called his Inn? 

(2) “The surname of The Inn or Thynne, which was certainly exclu- 
sively borne by Ralph Thynne, the father of our William, who died at 
Stretton in 1515.” Mr. Maskell has not, to my seeming, fixed the paternity 
of this Ralph: will he do so? 

There will then remain these difficulties :—Thynne, as “ Ralph of The 
Inn,” is derogatory to a gentleman. It is true that the old seat of the 
Botfields at Stretton has become an inn, but did the then living squire 
carry it on as an inn?* If not, and he leased it out. seeking a residence 





* The writer is aware that the name “‘inn” had a much wider meaning four 
centuries ago than now, and was often applied to large establishments ; hence we 
read of the Inns of Court, &c. But such establishments were always of a semi- 
public character, like the Langham, &c., and he is not aware of any absolute proof 
that the term inn was ever applied toa purely private family residence. See 
Halliwell’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,”’ sub voce ‘‘ Inn.” 
“‘This term was anciently applied to any kind of lodging, house, or residence. 
“When he was schryven of his sinnes he went hom into his inne’ ” (MS. Cantab. 
Ff. v. 48. f. 44). 

VOL. VIII. N 
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a why name him of “The Inn,” if it was no inn when he 
eld it: 

_ A greater difficulty lies with the original family name itself ; the family 
is called Norman, spelled, it would seem Botevile ; it is possible that 
Botville might be corrupted to Botfield!; but how apply it to English 
topography? Botley, which is the same in meaning as Botfield, is common 
enough ; what then was the name of the original manor of the Botfields 
in Church Stretton? If this manor can be identified, it will certainly be 
older than the reign of John (1199—1216), at which time the Botvilles are 
said to have first reached England. 

The term “inn” belongs to towns and cities ; it was used by lords and 
gentlemen, by lawyers and ecclesiastics ; but not, by them, in our sense 
of a modern hotel. Chaucer describes one innholder of his day, “a semely 
man,” “Bold of his speech and wise and well ytaught ;” one Harry 
Baily of the Tabard. Here is the case of a citizen, a fair burgess, with a 
patronymic, more than a century before Ralph Thynne. 

13, Paternoster-row. A. HALL. 


PROFESSOR FREEMAN AND MR. J. H. ROUND. 


S1R,—If it is not too late I should like to make an observation or two 
upon Mr. J. H. Round’s first article, entitled “ Professor Freeman on his 
Defence,” in a recent number of your magazine (see vol. vii. pp. 264-7). I 
wish particularly to protest against the title which Mr. Round has chosen for 
his paper, since it does not appear to me to give at all a true account of 
its contents. The gist of the matter is this, that the author of a work 
entitled “The History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle” made a 
blunder, and that Mr. Round is very angry with Mr. Freeman for having 
pointed it out in a courteous note in his “ English Towns and Districts.” 
In order to make this clear I will briefly repeat the antecedents of Mr. 
Round’s argument. In 1876, it seems, Mr. Freeman asserted that Col- 
chester Castle “was clearly a work of Eudo, a work dating from the 
reign of the second William and not of the first.’’ In 1882 the anony- 
mous author of the “History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle” 
contended that the building belonged to the time of the Conqueror, and 
adduced “the explicit statement contained in the actyal charter, by 
which the second William ‘committed’ (sof confirmed) his city of Col- 
chester with its keep and its ‘Castle’ to Eudo his ‘ Dapifer’” (p. 29). 
In a footnote he gave an extract from a charter “in a Register of St. 
John’s (Eudo’s foundation),” from which he inferred that the castle “was 
thus granted after the triumphant return of Rufus, in Aug. 1091.” In the 
text the author mentioned another fact which he considered to point in 
the same direction, and concluded, “In the face of such evidence as this 
we are surely entitled to ask for something more than the mere ex 
cathedré statement,—‘ It is clearly a work of Eudo.’” 

When Mr. Freeman reprinted his 1876 address in the “ English Towns and 
Districts” (1883), he added a note with respect to the passage just quoted, 
in which he said: ‘‘ The writer speaks of a charter of William Rufus, 
granting the castle to Eudo, which certainly looks as if the castle was 
not Eudo’s building. . . . He gives (p. 29) the words of the grant 
, +. but he does not quote the opening words of the document, and 
the words which follow the grant are fatal to the notion of its being a 
genuine charter of William Rufus. The king grants the town and castle 
‘sicut pater meus ef frater et ego in ea quocumque habuimus.’ A 
moment’s thought will show that these words could not be used by the 
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Red King” (pp. 416, 417). In the face of this extraordinary mistake of 
our anonymous writer can we wonder that Mr. Freeman did not see his 
way to accepting the charter without reserve? He left “the matter open.” 
But it is important to observe that the date which the writer wrongly gave 
to his charter was the essential point in his argument. If the date be 
1101 (as Mr. Freeman suggests) it tells nothing in favour of that argu- 
ment, since Mr. Freeman himself placed the building of the castle in the 
previous reign. ow, in his recent article, Mr. Round accepts Mr. Free- 
man’s correction : the “ actual charter ”’ of “the second William,” which 
his anonymous /rofégé formerly regarded as conclusive of the date of the 
castle, has become a charter of Henry I. ; its importance for the special 
argument has disappeared. Mr. Round has, in fact, altogether shifted the 
line of attack. I am not going to use hard words of an old friend, but I 
can imagine the trenchant language in which he would have described 
such a strategic movement had it been executed by anyone but himself. 

I have a heavier charge to bring against Mr. Round in respect to his 
second article, which appears in THE ANTIQUARIAN of this month. He 
there charges Mr. Freeman with an absolutely fictitious plagiarism, and 
has the audacity to attack him for a crime he never committed. This is 
stronger language than I had intended to use; but here are the facts. A 
certain passage appears in the “ English Towns and Districts,” which, 
Mr. Round says, did not form part of Mr. Freeman’s address of 1876: it 
must, therefore, Mr. Round assumes, have been borrowed “ without 
acknowledgment” from his favourite work on Colchester Castle. Mr. 
Freeman, in his preface, p. vi., says : “ Of some places I found that I had 
both a longer and a shorter account, both a shorter sketch in 7he Saturday 
Review and a longer address read before one of the societies. In such 
cases I have reprinted the longer discourse, working into it any matter 
in the shorter sketch which was not in the longer and which seemed 
worth preserving.” Mr. Round, however, does not believe Mr. Freeman : 
he thinks Mr. Freeman must have stolen the passage in question ; nay, 
he asserts it positively. The address was delivered in 1876. Let Mr. 
Round look back through the volumes of Zhe Saturday Review, and, in 
the number for May 15, 1875, vol. xxxix. p. 620, col. 1, he will find in an 
article upon Colchester the identical passage, word for word, and letter 
for letter, which he accuses Mr. Freeman of having “annexed” without 
one word of acknowledgment ” from somebody else’s publication of seven 
or more years later. And Mr. Round talks of a breach of literary 
etiquette! I again leave him to choose some word from his own vigorous 
vocabulary to characterise his action.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

11th August, 1885. REGINALD LANE POOLE. 

POSSSOOOOOOOOSD 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS 

voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


Pooocoooe 


Books Received. 
1. On Foot through the Peak. By Jas. Croston, F.S.A. New Edition. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


2. The Journal of the British Archzological Association. Vol. xli. 
Part ii. June, 1885. 
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3. Inhabitants of Birmingham, Edgbaston, and Aston, possessing goods 
to the value of ten shilllings and upwards in 1327. Extracted from the 
Original Roll in the Public Record Office. By W. B. Bickley. Bir- 
mingham: William Downing. 1885. 

4. English Etchings. Part li. Sampson Low & Co. 

5. Hotels of the United Kingdom, and Gazetteer of the Principal Towns 
of Great Britain. Eyre Bros., Paternoster-row. 1885. 

6. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. No. 20. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

7. Saltwood Castle. By Frederick Beeston, F.R.I.B.A. Kent & Co. 
1885. 

8. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Third Series. No. viii. 
Baltimore. Aug. 1885. 


0000000000000 


Books, ec., for Sale. 


Clark’s “ Martyrologie and Lives of 32 English Divines,” many curious 
and horrible engravings and portraits, dated 1676 and 1677. Offers. 
McCaskie, High-street, Marylebone. (Letters only.) 

Boswell’s Johnson, 4 vols. 8vo., 1822. Also, 4 vols. 12mo., illustrated, 
Ingram & Cook, 1843; also Croker’s Edition (Murray), 1 vol. 8vo., 
all handsomely bound ; and Napier’s Edition of the same, 1885, 6 vols. 
12mo.—Offers to W. D., 4, Casterton-street, Hackney. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews, by A. C. Swinburne ; Cassell’s His- 
tory of England, 9 vols.; Beauties of England and Wales, 6 vols., half 
calf, uniform: Cumberland, Derbyshire, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Here- 
fordshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincoln, Middlesex, Somerset, 
Staffordshire, and Isle of Man. (May be had separately.)—Address, 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

Original water-colour portrait of Jeremy Bentham, price 2 guineas. 
Also a large collection of Franks, Peers and Commoners.—Apply to 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


POOSCOHOOOOOCO 


Books, tc., Ciianted to jPurchase. 


Walpole’s Memoirs of George II., edited by Lord Holland (3 vols.) 
1846; Miss Freers Henry III., King of France; Marguerite 
d’Angouléme ; Jeanne d’Albret (2 vols.) ; Elizabeth de Valois (2 vols.) ; 
and Henry IV. (Third Series, 6 vols.) ; Pardoe’s Louis XIV. ; and Court 
and Reign of Francis I.; Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry (3 vols.). 
—G. Redway, 15, York-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii, and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i.; Notes and Queries, the third Index ; Journal of 
British Archzological Association, March, 1877, and June, 1879; Bishop 
Thirlwall’s Remains, vol. iiii—E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

Antiguarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

A Frank of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester between 1713 
and 1723. and other Bishops’ franks of the 18th century.—Apply to J. D., 
care of the Editor. 

“ Tour of the Isle of Wight,” vol. i. illustrated, 8vo. Hookham, 1790.” 
—Address, G. Unwin, 714, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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Kb 
Gn Unknown Portrait of Shakspere. 


~¥9s HERE is no face belonging to the age of 

) Elizabeth which is so familiar to the eyes of 

Englishmen as that of the Bard of Stratford- 

on-Avon. Milton and Ben Jonson, Dryden 

and Pope, though they lived nearer to our 

own day, are not half so well known to 

their countrymen. The Chandos portrait 

of Shakspere, now the property of Lord 

Ellesmere, is that by which his features are 

best known to the world, and it has been repeated in every possible 

variety of painting and engraving. There are also Martin Droeshout’s 

print of Shakspere in the earlier folio edition of the poet’s works ; 

an engraving of the bust upon the monument in Stratford Church, 

drawn by Mr. John Boaden; a portrait by Zucchero, painted on 

panel ; one by Cornelius Jansen, in the possession of the Duke of 

Somerset; that by Gainsborough at Stratford-on-Avon; besides 
many others, of more or less doubtful authenticity. 

But a portrait of William Shakspere taken when he lay on his 
death-bed, or at least when he was “sick unto death,’’ may be pro- 
nounced a novelty to most educated Englishmen ; and this it is our 
editorial privilege to present to our readers in fac-simile. 

A single glance at the portrait will detect the lineaments of a 
man borne down by sickness: the face pale and wan, and the eyes 
deep sunk, but retaining their wonted lustre. The high forehead is 
brought into prominence by the dark background of the painting, 
which also brings into relief the ample collar and other portions of 
the dress. It is painted ona panelof oak, 23 inches by 14 inches 
in dimensions ; and the colouring is fairly fresh, having been long 
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preserved under a sheet of glass. The painting looks stiff and rigid, 
and is evidently the work of an amateur; probably dashed off on 
the spur of the moment, just when an opportunity offered, no pains 
having been taken even to prepare the panel for the work in hand. 
The inscription beneath the portrait, painted on another board, 

runs as follows :— 

Howe speake thatte Browe soe pensive yet serene— 

The lucidde Teare juste startynge to thine Eyne. 

Dost thou nowe dwelle onne Romeo’s ill-starr’d Love ? 

Or doth the tortured Moore thy passion move ? 

None so. Alasse, no more shall phantsie’s creatures 

Adumbrate or enshrowde the Poete’s Features. 

To realle Illes hys Frame nowe falles a Preye— 

He feels approache the Ev’ninge of Lyfe’s Daye— 

And e’er another Dawne arise to cheere 

Lyfe’s busie Sonnes may droppe poore Wil: Shakspere. 


Sic cecinit Cygnus Avoniz et obiit 23 Aprilis, 1616. Et. 52. 

On the back of the portrait is another inscription, written on paper, 
and bearing a seal of red wax. The writing is much faded, and in 
some parts is illegible ; but, as near as can be made out, runs as 
follows :— 


There is a tradition that Shakspere, shortly before his departure, and in antici- 
pation of that event, did at length, for the gratification of a much-valued Friend, 
submit to sit for his Picture. That this was the identical Picture the lines beneath 
sufficiently evince: the melancholy tone in which they are written, corresponding 
so emphatically with the characteristic traits of the Physiognomy, prove to 
demonstration that this must . . . Lymning (for Lymning* it unquestionably is), 
and . . . infer from the Latin sentence ‘‘ Sic cecinit,’’ &c., that the prophecy 
contained in them was accomplished on the very day on which they were written. 
And ... that this friend for whom the Picture was painted caused them to be 
inscribed in Letters of Gold under the Head. 


J... 3750: 

This portrait was for many years the property of Mr. Kinton, who 
died at Paddington in 1865, aged 91 years, and who bequeathed it to 
his medical attendant. From this gentleman it has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Grisbrook, the well-known picture restorer, of Panton- 
street, Haymarket. Some years previous to his death Mr. Kinton 
informed its late owner that it had been left to him some fifty years 
before by a friend, in whose possession it had been for many years ; 
but that he knew nothing more of its history. No great importance 
is attached to the lines under the portrait. It is probable that they 
were written by the ‘‘ much-valued friend,” mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, ‘for whom the picture was painted, and who caused them to 
be inscribed in letters of gold.” 





* The glass placed for its protection proves the accuracy of this supposition. 
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With regard to the inscription at the back, it may be remarked 
that the signature “‘ J. H.” is evidently that of the possessor of the 
picture in 1750; and that, though no such tradition as that to which 
he refers may have reached to our day, it is by no means improb- 
able that it existed at the period at which he wrote (1750). This 
statement, therefore, is certainly not without value. 

On the whole it may be said that, although its proof does not 
reach to the point of absolute certainty, there is every probability 
that, in looking on this portrait, we are gazing on the features of the 
Immortal Bard as they must have appeared when he was approaching 
death ; and onthis account they are invested with a peculiar interest. 
But there is every evidence, short of positive proof, that it is a 
veritable portrait of Shakspere, taken from ‘the life ;”’ for the con- 
tention of its believers is that it would be impossible for the portrait, 
bearing as it does upon the features visible signs of illness, to have 
been painted from memory. 

i 


Ciassics in the Widdle Ages. 
PART /1. 
By JOHN LEYLAND. 
(Concluded from Vol. III. p. 285.) 


F, then, the classic authors were of reference so frequent to the 
learned in the middle ages, that Petrarch wrote in his copy of 
Virgil the dates of his meeting with Laura and of her death, 

because, as he says, ‘‘it comes often under my eye;” and were, 
moreover, so well known to the people at large that classic 
aphorisms were not unusual with them, it may not be amiss to 
inquire what was the effect of this knowledge upon the learning and 
thought of the period. We cannot, indeed, fail to find that the 
great works of the ancients had a powerful influence on the writings 
of the middle ages. 

Thus the conception that our ancestors had of the physical sciences 
was indebted for its form chiefly to the classic writings. Their 
astronomy was based upon the teachings of Hipparchus, and the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, which they knew through its Arabian trans- 
lators; their geography on the writings of Strabo and Herodotus ; 
and their ideas of natural history on the works of Pliny and Solinus. 
It was from these latter sources that Sir John Mandeville drew his 








| 
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account of the impossible inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago, 
and of the wonderful animals of some parts of Asia. Gower’s learned 
man was indebted to the Greeks for much of his knowledge. 
‘* He was a great rhetorian ; 

He was a great magician ; 

Of Tullius the rhetoric ; 

Of King Zoroastes the magic; 

Of Ptolemy the astronomy ; 

Of Plato the philosophy ; 

Of Daniel the sleepy dreams ; 

Of Neptune the water streams ; 

Of Solomon and the proverbs ; 

Of Macer all the strength of herbs ; 

And the physic ef Hypocras ; 

And like unto Pythogras 

Of surgery he knew the cures.” 


But, of all the works of the ancients, their philosophy had, perhaps, 
che greatest popularity with the learned in the middle ages, and its 
study is apparent in all their writings. The laborious works of 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas founded abroad those 
sreat schools of philosophy that gave to this study a vitality that 
remained long unimpaired. Dante describes the Castle of 
Philosophy, and says: 

‘When I had lifted up my brows a little, 
The Master I beheld of those who know, 
Sit with his philosophic family. 

All gaze upon him, and all do him honour. 
There I beheld both Socrates and Plato, 
Who nearer him before the others stand ; 
Democritus, who puts the world on chance, 
Diogenes, Anaxagoras, and Thales, 

Zeno, Empedocles, and Heraclitus.” * 

Of the classic poets whose influence is felt in the writings of the 
middle ages there is none with greater weight than Virgil, and in 
every branch of literature quotations from him are of frequent 
occurrence. Yet it was not so much as a poet, but as a teacher, 
that our ancestors looked upon him. He was the master, the guide, 
the ‘* benignant sage who all things knew,” that led Dante through 
the mystic circles of the “Inferno,” and without whose saving 
presence he had never dared to look upon the dread obj-cts there 
exposed for his teaching. It was to this that the works of Virgil 
owed their predominant influence in the medieval mind. From 
other Roman poets extracts appear at times, and a line from Ovid, 
or the Satires of Horace or of Juvenal, is not uncommon. 





* “Inferno,” iv. 130, Trans. Longfellow. 
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But the spirit of the early middle ages was essentially heroic and 
austere ; its ideals were Percival and Galahad, and it had little in 
common with the erotic effusions so characteristic of the classic poets. 
It cared more for the romantic adventures of those who fell at 
Roncesvalles, or who followed the quest of the Holy Grail, than for 
the amorous stories of the ancient poets, whose personages were held 
up in warning in the living pages of Dante. The voyage of the 
Argonauts, the fall of Troy, and the wanderings of Aineas were in 
consonance with it, but the loves of Venus or of Jupiter were entirely 
opposed to its teachings. Thus it was that, though the classic 
philosophers were of value incalculable to writers in the middle ages, 
the lesser poets were either little known or almost disregarded. Yet a 
medieval knight could appreciate and sympathise with the daring 
feats of the mighty heroes of ancient Greece; to him they were 
stories of chivalry differing but little from the doughty deeds of King 
Arthur, or of the champions Sir Bevis and Sir Guy ; and he clothed 
them in Gothic language and gave to them surroundings of Gothic 
art. This was the age of crusades and pilgrimages, of simple earnest- 
ness and childlike faith. 

But it was not long before a change began to appear in the people 
and in their literature, that took its rise, perhaps, from the works of 
Petrarch and Boccacio. In Chaucer ‘ Court of Love”’ and his 
“Canterbury. Tales,” we find the effect of the sensuous art of the 
Italians, which was formed on the works of the classic poets, an effect 
that is even more apparent in the ‘‘ Confessio Amantis” of the “ moral 
Gower.” Some of the stories in this book are condemned by 
Chaucer himself, who says : 


‘* Of whiché cursed stories I say fy.”’ 


Langland represents something of the earlier simplicity, and his 
stern moralising is very different from the lighter writing of Chaucer, 
of which Occleve and Lydgate are the legitimate successors. 

It was this increasing use of the classic poets in medizeval literature 
that familiarised the minds of the people with new ideas, and 
prepared the way for that spirit of the Renaissance that was destined 
to make so momentous a change in the history and arts of the 
European nations. It was a spirit that lay deep in the morals of the 
people, of which the change in architecture and painting was but the 
external sign, and that substituted a hollow and imperfect classicism 
for the simplicity of medizval thought and Gothic art. The 
Renaissance spirit had little effect in England until the time of Henry 
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VII., when its art first reached our shores ; but it was fully upon 
us in the reign of his successor. The writings of Wyatt and the 
unfortunate Surrey are thoroughly imbued with the classic spirit of 
the Italian school, and did much to confirm its influence in Tudor 
literature. 

But it was not until the Elizabethan era that the classic spirit 
was at its height, for then the simple language of the medizval 
period lost its influence in English literature, and the exaggerated 
style of Sidney and Lily assumed its place. It was then that 
Watson shed his “ Tears of Fancy,” that Astrophel sighed for the 
smiles of his Stella,and Damon cried out on the cruelty of his Phillis- 
It was the fashion to be struck with the flaming dart of Cupid, and 
to wander metaphorically in the guise of a shepherd, plaining, with 
tuneful pipe, a tale of love and despair to the pitiless elements. 
The lady was always incomparably beautiful, since she possessed all 
the charms of the classic goddesses combined. She had the form 
of Venus and the eye of Juno; she had Philomela’s song; and 
sweeter far than Orion’s harp or the lute of Apollo, nay, than all the 
harmony of the Muses, was the magic of her voice. This classic 
jargon was carried, in the fantastic language of the euphuists and 
of the later writers, to an extent that was clearly indicative of a 
literary decline. 

Yet it was a marked characteristic of the age of Elizabeth, and 
was encouraged by her vanity, for she did not object to have sonnets 
addressed to her in which she was credited with the attributes of 
the beauties of classic story. At a water-party at the ‘ princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth”? in 1575, the tuneful Orion drew near on 
an enormous dolphin, in which an entire orchestra was concealed, 
to sing the praises of the queen; and the bridge across the moat 
was decorated with offerings to the heathen deities. When she was 
at Norwich, Mercury, clad in blue satin and cloth of gold, with 
wings fastened to his head and feet, descended from a magnificent 
chariot to invite her to the revels, which consisted of an elaborate 
masque representing Venus and Cupid, Wantonness and Riot, put to 
flight at length by Chastity and her train. The classic spirit that 
prompted these extravagances slowly waned in the reigns of the 
Stuarts and their successors, though it had a great influence until the 
revolution of 1688, and it expired in the conceited inanities of the 
Della Cruscans of the eighteenth century 


9 
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JPrognostications. 


OWARDS the middle of the sixteenth century, when almanacks 
began to appear yearly from the printing offices of London 
in great and increasing numbers, they were accompanied by 

companions-in-arms, called Prognostications. These weather pro- 
phecies had been known in this country since the latter half of the 
preceding century, as appears from an English illuminated calendar 
of the year 1490; but they now became a recognised institution, 
and all almanacks registered by the Stationers’ Company, between 
the years 1557 and 1600, are entered as “ Almanacks and Prognos- 
tications.”” 

Their novelty would sufficiently account for their popularity, even 
if the superstitions of the times had not caused them to be eagerly 
seized upon and consulted. Their modern successors, ‘ Old 
Moore's,” ‘‘ Poor Richard's,” and ‘‘ Zadkiel’s,” find many readers, 
and not a few believers. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century these Prognostications, 
though published in London, were, in almost every case, compiled 
by foreigners, men of science, physicians, or the clergy of the 
Continent. Thus, in 1533, was published a “‘ Pronosticacyon of 
Master John Thybault, medycyner and astronomer, of the Emperyall 
Majesty.” In 1535, ‘‘A Pronosticacion for Ever of Erra Pater, a 
Jew borne in Jewry.”” In 1537, ‘‘ An Almanacke & Pronostication 
by Gaspar Laet the younger, Doctor in Physicke and Astronomie in 
the town of Antwerp.” 

Besides these, there were the “‘ Prognostication made by Maistre 
A. Borde, Physician and Preste;” “The Prognostication and 
Almanacke of Simon Henrinquius Salecedensis, doctor in Physick 
and Astronomy at Hayenaw;” and a host of others. But by far the 
most celebrated of these foreign prognosticators was the renowned 
French astrologer, Michael Nostradamus. His Prognostication was 
published annually for many years, and in the year 1562 no less than 
twenty printers of the city of. London were fined by the Stationers’ 
Company for printing and selling it without a licence. 

Englishmen soon began to contest the field of Prognostication 
with their foreign rivals. During the first half of the century their 
number was small indeed, but amongst that number was Miles 
Coverdale, the well-known translator of the Bible. The Prognostica- 
tion which he set forth was, however, only a translation from the 
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German. It was published first in 1536, afterwards in 1548, and 
probably on other occasions. 

Towards the middle of the century these English ‘Prognostications 
outnumbered those of the foreigners, though whether they were in 
all cases the work of those whose names were attached to them, or 
were not rather gathered from the works of their rivals, it is not easy 
to determine. 

Chief amongst these were Leonard Digges, Anthony Ascham (or 
Askam), William Cuningham (or Kenningham), and Joachim Hew- 
bright. 

Leonard Digges always styled himself ‘ gentylman,” doubtless to 
distinguish himself from the physicians and “ preests ” by whom such 
works were generally compiled. A man of considerable learning 
and fond of mathematical studies, he published numerous scientific 
works, in the hope, as he expressed it in the preface to his 
Prognostication, ‘‘ while life remaineth, not to be unfrutefull to this 
commune wealth, with Study and Practice.” 

His Prognostication was first published about the year 1553, and 
for many years afterwards, being continued after his death, in 1574, 
by his son, Thomas Digges. Numerous copies are still in existence, 
the earliest being that of 1555. The scope of this work may be 
gathered from its lengthy title: ‘‘ A Prognostication of Right Good 
Effect, fructfully augmented, contayninge playne, briefe, pleasant, 
chosen rules, to judge the wether for ever; by the sunne, moone, 
Sterres, Cometes, Raynbowe, Thunder, Cloudes, with other Extra- 
ordinarie tokens, not omitting the aspects of Planetes, with a brefe 
Judgement for ever of Plenty, Lacke, Sickenes, Death, Warres, etc. 
Opening also many naturall causes worthy to be knowé. To these 
and others now at the last are adjoyned, divers generall pleasaunt 
Tables ; for ever manyfolde wayes profitable, to al maner men of 
understanding: therefore agayne published by Leonard Digges, 
Gentylman in the yere of our Lorde 1555.” 

As a general rule, these Prognostications were little more than 
pamphlets of a few pages, and often consisted only of a few lines 
inserted at the foot of a calendar. But this work of Digges’ was 
a book of considerable size, containing much useful and scientific 
matter. It was preceded by a dedicatory epistle and an address to 
tie reader, in which the author upheld the value of astronomical 
studies, and set forth the errors of other prognostications. 

Amongst the many tables for judging the weather, &c., was one 
‘‘shewinge what signe the moone is in and shal be for ever, 
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ceclaring also the metest time to let bludde, to purge and to bathe.”’ 
There was also a list of the evil days throughout the year. For 
instance :— 

‘‘ Februarie hath thre dayes, the 8th, the roth, the 13th. These 
not so evil, the 31st, the 27th, and the 28th. Eate no forage of 
okes or malowes, they are venomous. 

_ **Maie hath thre dayes, the 12th, the 15th, the 2oth; these not 
so evil, the 3rd, the 6th. Ryse early and use breakfast.” 

The work had also several illustrations, one showing the power 
of the twelve signs over the human body, and others showing the 
use of various mathematical instruments. 

Little seems to be known of Anthony Ascham, or Askham, 
beyond the bare facts that he studied at Cambridge University, 
and was presented to the vicarage of Burnestone, a small village in 
Yorkshire, by King Edward VI. That he possessed considerable 
knowledge in astrology, mathematics, and medicine, is attested by 
the fact that besides several prognostications, he published in 1550 
a ‘ lyttel Herball,”’ and in 1552 a ‘‘ Treatise on Astronomie.” 

The first prognostication to which his name was attached 
appeared in 1550. It was entitled: ‘‘ A Prognossicacion and an 
Almanack fastened together, &c., calculed for the meridian of 
York and practised by Anthony Askham.” 

Whatever the almanac might have been, the prognostication 
was certainly not “ practised” by Ascham in this instance, for it 
has a separate titlepage, which declares it to be the work of 
‘*Master Peter of Moorbecke, Doctour in Physicke of the same 
Towne ; whereunto is added the judgement of Mr. Cornelius 
Shute, Doctour in Physicke, of the Towne of Bruges, in Flanders.” 

In 1555, Thomas Marsh, printer at the sign of the Princes 
-Arms, in Fleet Street, published “An Almanacke and Prognosti- 
cation made by Maister Anthony Askham, Physician and Preste.” 

This was a sheet almanack adorned with woodcuts representing 
the various occupations of the months. The prognostication was 
confined to a small paragraph at the foot, and gave brief direction 
when to take preparatives, when to purge, when to bathe, and when 
to cut hair. 

These prognostications of Ascham’s continued to appear annually 
until 1565, if not later. 

William Cuningham, or, as he was generally called, Kenningham, 
was also a physician. He was educated at Cambridge, and 
practised in Norwich between the years 1556 and 1559. It was 
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there that, in 1558, he set forth his Prognostication, in which was 
‘*expressed,” as he termed it, ‘‘ the change and full of the mone, 
with their quarters. The varietie of the ayre and also of the 
windes throughout the whole yeare, with infortunate times to bie 
and sell, take medicine, sow plant and journey.” 

The Prognostication of Joachim Hewbright was not published 
until the latter part of the century, and set forth more particularly 
‘*a comfortable Rule for marynours to knowe the ebbes and 
fluddes . . . along the coast of England and Normandie.” 

Behind these men came a host of others, such as John Securis, 
Henry Rocheforth, Master Buckmaster Henry Lowe, but none of 
their works call for special notice. 

There was one other curious Prognostication, however, published 
during this century. It was compiled by J. A., and printed by 
Robert Wyer, and foretold the consequences of New Year’s Day 
falling on such and such a day of the week. Each event was 
illustrated by a simple and rough woodcut, thus : “ wine indifferent ” 
by two barrels, ‘‘ the death of kings” by three crowns, ‘the death of 
knights” by a sword, spears, and armour. 

After 1576, a blank of six years occurs in the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company, and after their resumption few, if any, entries 
of almanacks are to be found in its pages. ‘Towards the close of 
the century the printing of these works was granted exclusively by 
the Crown to two printers, Richard Watkins and James Roberts. 


H. R. PLomer. 


Steele, and some English Grammars of bis Cime. 


N No. 234 of the Zatlr (Oct. 7, 1710) there is a long letter 
concerning the corruptions of the English language in 
ordinary writings, on which subject there had recently appeared 

a paper (No. 230) said to be by Swift. The ignorance of grammar 
is ascribed to the fact that children were taught Latin and Greek 
before they knew their mother-tongue; and the letter closes with the 
statement that an English grammar, with notes, would be published 
next term. Accordingly, there soon afterwards appeared, with the 
date 1711, ‘‘ A Grammar of the English Tongue, with Notes. . . 

All adapted to the Use of Gentlemen and Ladies, as well as of the 
Schools of Great Britain. . . . Printed for John Brightland,” «c. 
The book was reviewed in ‘“‘ The Works of the Learned” for Novem- 
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ber, 1710. Facing the title is a page bearing the head of Cato the 
Censor, and below, ‘‘ The Approbation of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. :— 
The following Treatise being submitted to my Censure, that I may pass 
it with integrity, I must declare, that as Grammar in general is on all 
hands allowed the foundation of all Arts and Sciences, so it appears to 
me that this Grammar of the English Tongue has done that justice to 
our Language which, till now, it never obtained. The Text will 
improve the most ignorant, and the Notes will imploy the most 
learned. I therefore enjoin all my female correspondents to buy, 
read and study this Grammar, that their letters may be something 
less enigmatic ; and on all my male correspondents likewise, who 
make no conscience of false spelling and false English, I lay the 
same injunction, on pain of having their Epistles exposed in their 
own proper dress, in my Lucubrations.—Isaac Bickerstaff, Censor.” 
There is a Dedication tothe Queen, signed by ‘‘ The Authors,” and then 
follows an historical Preface, in which it is remarked that the English 
language deserved ‘‘ a Grammar proper to itself, which has never yet 
been brought to any tolerable perfection. .. . This observation 
touched our sagacious friend Mr. Brightland with a desire of pro- 
moting the honour of his country in so necessary a point. . . . But 
after much pains and a great many promises from his learned friends, 
he found himself just where he set out. . . . But it being our good 
fortune to be acquainted with him, after so many disappointments, 
he was pleased to press us to the undertaking. . . . Our will to 
gratify him, and our desire of being serviceable to our country in 
attempting this grammar, banished all modest considerations, which 
might have deterred us from so difficult an undertaking. . . . There 
was no spelling-book or grammar in English, Latin, French, &c. 
that we have not consulted, and in our tongue alone there are about 
Thirty.” 

Lane, however, tortured the language into declensions, &c., and 
Dr. Wallis wrote for the learned in Latin ; but this book “is entirely 
English.” Thechapters are : Vowels, Consonants, Syllables, Names, 
Qualities, Words of Affirmation, of the Manner of Words, Deriva- 
tions, Sentences, Stops or Pauses in Sentences, and Abbreviations of 
Words, Prosodie. An Appendix relates to the French language. 
There is a curious plate, giving the letters of different alphabets, 
viz.: Sampler letters, Saxon, Old MS. Cops, Chancery, Running 
Court, Court Hand, Exchequer, and Pipe Office. ‘ The Saxon, the 
Manuscript hand before Printing, the Pipe, and Exchequer Hands, 
which as they are called, the Secret Hands, were never before pub- 
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lished ; to these are the Chancery and Court Hands, &c., so useful 
in Business ’’ (Preface). 

This book was followed by a pamphlet of six pages, entitled: 
‘“* Reasons for an English Education, by teaching the Youth of both 
Sexes the Arts of Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Logic, In their own 
Mother-Tongue. London, 1711.” On page 5 the writer asks, 
‘* Has our Censor complained without cause, and given a false alarm 
of danger to the language of our country? (Lucubrat. Sept. 28, 
1710);” and on the next page we find that ‘‘J. B. upon the great 
encouragement to the first Impression of his Grammar, has with 
indefatigable industry consulted all the polite and learned Men that 
he and his friends could engage, in order to obtain such improve- 
ments as might make it approach near to perfection in the Second 
Edition.” This second edition appeared in 1712, ‘‘ with improve- 
ments, . . . Making a Complete System of an English Education. 
For the Use of the Schools of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ The 
pages have increased from 180 to 264; there is a fresh Dedication to 
the Queen, in some copies signed ‘‘ John Brightland,” in others 
unsigned ; commendatory verses by Mr. Tate, Poet Laureate ; and 
a fresh preface respecting two grammars which had been recently 
issued. The leaf giving the ‘‘ Approbation of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq.,” is sometimes wanting in this edition. Some Saxon declensions, 
&c., are now given from Dr. Hickes—“‘ if we may credit Dr. Hicks ” 
—and the ‘‘ Gothick” letters are added to the plate of alphabets. 
A third edition came out in 1714, with yet another dedication to the 
Queen ; and with a plate at the end, representing an elaborate dial, 
circle within circle, with directions for finding by it the sun’s rising, 
setting, and declension ; the fixed and movable feasts, the golden 
number, moon’s age, and many other things. Another edition 
appeared in 1720; the fifth is dated 1729, and is advertised in the 
Craftsman for July 5, 1729, as ‘*‘ Recommended by Sir Richard 
Steele, for the use of the Schools of Great Britain ;” but, according 
to the Monthly Chronicle, it really appeared on August 8, 1728, 
being styled in the index ‘ Bickerstaffe’s Grammar ;”” the seventh 
edition, 1746, has a new plate of alphabets; and the eighth is 
dated 1759. 

But to return, there was advertised in Nos. 254 and 255 of the 
Tatler, as shortly.to be published, “ An Essay towards a Practical 
English Grammar, by James Greenwood... . The Whole so 
ordered that the meanest Capacity may attain not only to a tolerable 
knowledge of the English Tongue, but of Grammar in general. 
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Particular Care has been taken to render this Book useful and agree- 
able to the Fair Sex,’”’ and this work also bears the date 1711. 
It is noticed in ‘*The Works of the Learned” for July. The 
motto on the title-page is ‘‘ Extera quid querat, sua qui vernacula 
nescit ?”’ ; there is a dedication to Dr. Richard Mead, and a preface 
giving “ part of a letter which I wrote about a Twelve Month ago to 
the Ingenious Author of the Za/¢/er upon this head ”’ (z.e., knowledge 
of grammar among the fair sex). Greenwood’s remarks on female 
education were not printed in the Zut/er, though they may have 
formed part of the letter referred to at the beginning of this article, if 
that letter is by Greenwood. The “ Essay” consists of an historical 
preface, chiefly taken from Dr. Wallis; Part I., Grammar and its 
Parts; Part I[., Etymology or Derivation; Part III., Syntax; and 
Part IV., Orthography, or Orthoepy. The third edition appeared on 
May 24, 1729, with a fresh dedication to Dr. Mead, anda Part V., on 
Prosody, by Mr. Dennis. Greenwood was sub-master at St. Paul’s 
School, and afterwards kept a boarding-school at Woodford in Essex ; 
he published “The London Vocabulary, English and Latin,” of 
which there was a third edition in 1713, with twenty-six very curious 
and roughly engraved pictures, illustrating different kinds of plants, 
insects, kindred, diseases, &c., with their Latin and English names ; 
on the title-page London and Rome are represented on opposite 
hills. By 1817 this little book had passed through twenty-six 
editions in England, besides some in America. Greenwood also 
compiled in 1713, ‘‘ The Virgin Muse,” a collection of poetry for 
“Young Gentlemen and Ladies at Schools ;"’ of which a second 
edition appeared in 1722, and a third in 1731. 

Michael Maittaire also issued, in 1712, “ An English Grammar ; 
or, an Essay on the Art of Grammar, Applied to and Exemplified in 
the English Tongue.” The arrangement is similar to that of Green- 
wood. This book was followed, in the same year, by a pamphlet of 
68 pages: “ Bellum Grammaticale ; or, the Grammatical Battel 
Royal. In Reflections on the Three English Grammars, published 
in about a year last past.” It consists chiefly of an attack upon 
Greenwood's ‘‘ Essay,” and praise of the ‘‘ Grammar ”’ by Brightland, 
which “‘ merits what the Censor said of it” (p. 59). The postscript 
describes Maittaire’s “‘ Grammar ” as the worst of all. 

I regret that I have not been able to discover any details about 
John Brightland, or those who are said to have helped him ; but both 
Brightland and Greenwood deserve to be remembered, as well as 
Swift and Steele, who worked for the same end, for their efforts to 
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spread abroad among the people a knowledge of “‘ the genius and 
nature of the English Tongue.” 

Dr. Hickes’ great work, ‘‘ Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus Grammatico-criticus et Archzologicus,”’ had appeared in 
1705, in three folio volumes. In 1715 Elizabeth Elstob published, 
with a preface addressed to Dr. Hickes, ‘‘The Rudiments of 
Grammar for the English-Saxon Tongue, First given in English : 
With an Apology for the Study of Northern Antiquities. . 
London, Printed by W. Bowyer: And sold by J. Bowyer at the Rose 
in Ludgate-street, and C. King in Westminster Hall, 1715 ;” and it 
is interesting to find, among letters of Dr. Hickes, in the Stowe 
MSS., 133, the following account, dated 1715 :— 


CHARGE OF SAXON BY W. Bowyer. 


4s. d 
Paid Mr. King for cutting the Saxon characters, Capital 
and Small_... I2 00 00 
Paid the Founders for Copper and Sinking and Justifying 
the Matrices ... 4 10 06 
For Saxon Types cast amounting to “= ait 3 22 @ 28 








————w 
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@ Bundle of Did Letters. 
No. II.* 


A LETTER RELATING TO THE ZONDON GAZETTE 
IN 1733. 


HE following letter, the original of which is in the Editor’s 
© possession, bears no signature ; but is full of shrewd remarks, 
so evidently drawn from long experience of men and things, 
that it is well worth preserving, as an illustration of the literary and 
political history of Sir Robert Walpole’s time :— 
James Street, Westminster, October 15, 1733. 
SIR,— 
It is sayd of William the first, Prince of Orange, that none ever 
equaled him and his Ministers, in writing of Pamphlets and political 
papers, or turning the publick accounts of news, by small variations, to 





* See Vol. vii., p. 178. 
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his advantage, and that his cause was greatly supported, in the 
Netherlands, by this; because he worked very strongly on the 
passions of the common people, or indeed on far the greatest num- 
ber of men. When all invectives are left out of such papers, and 
when small turns, almost imperceptible, are constantly given to what 
is related, without any anger, the wisest of men, and the most artful 
on the other side scarse know how to contradict it, and are caught in 
anet. As soon as a paper openly espouses a cause in dispute, or 
attacks it in form, that paper looses much of its force with men of 
judgment, who alwais will read it with a reserve, and when their 
opinion is asked, they say sometim’s ; he writes all what can well be 
wrote on that side, and that is at the best, for when a strong party 
spleen appears in it, they throwe it away, and often with a curse. 

I need not say much on that subject to a man of your penetration 
and experience, and I won't write a long letter to one who has so 
little time to read ; and therefore I shall come at ones on the project 
I have long thought on, and which my judgment approves of more 
and more, as I turn it in my thoughts. 

The Free Britton, the Daily Courants, and such pamphletts as 
scould, and defend so very openly this or that Sceme, should be 
dropt ; for those who converse with numbers of men see that they 
hurt the Administration, and they very greatly hurt it. 

I propose that the London Gazette should come out every day. 
That it should be wrote by a man versed in foreign affairs, and who 
knows all languages. One that should have no other employment. 
He should never, throughout the year, quit the Town, write all him- 
self, and have the press in his own house, to overlook it with care. 
He should be well payed for it, and live in credit, that so he might 
sometim’s frequent the Court, and the Foreign Ministers, and all 
publick places, read all foreign and domestick books and pamphlets 
about Treaties, News, and Political things. This person should be 
very careful, to give a small and slight turn to all the news, in favour 
of the Administration, but so as to keep up the character of an im- 
partial writer. The news of a publick nature from the Ministers 
which the King has abroad, should be sent to him. And as such 
papers cannot be kept up, so as to keep other papers down, without 
it has some home news; this London Gazette should have all of it 
that can be suitable to the Dignity of the Paper. As all ecclesiastical 
Preferments, as low as Prebendaries. All Political, as low as Places 
by which the possessor is dignifyed with the style of Esquire. All 
Military, as low as a Major of a Regiment, or a Command of a Com- 
pany in the Guards. Among the Navy, nothing lower than a 
Captain of any of the Kings Ships. The decease of all these men, 
as also of all members of either House of Parliament, and in all these 
things strict regard should be had totruth. When there comes a dead 
time of news, and no Posts come in, then Manifesto’s, Treaties, 
Resolutions, &c., of Foreign Courts would make the paper very 
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entertaining, and as the writer should understand French, Italian, 
Spanish, High, and Low Dutch, and Latin, he must have the papers, 
printed abroad in those languages sent him. It is easy to pay the 
present writers of the Gazeffe what they gett now. The profits on 
this paper would be great, as you will easely judge. To keep out all 
trifling Advertisements, I would keep up the prices of them, as they 
now stand fixed. 

I supose you think by this time that I recommend my self for that 
Employment. I own I should be glad of it. I have been the greatest 
part of my life in Politicks and news. I love it, and I flatter my self 
that you would not repent your choice, if you chose me, and that 
numbers would aprove of it; for sucha thing could not be kept a 
secret, all the world would in a short time know who was the man; 
but tho they might perceive a turn, yet I would take care that they 
should be obliged to confess, at least, that it was pretty impartial, 
and vastly better than any paper now published. 

If you do not employ me, I shall be glad if you aprove of the 
thought, and chuse a proper man. The paper may be made worth 
to be bound up yearly, and would make a very usefull History for 
those who shall come after us, if it was well done. 


# 


A Chapter on Bookbinding. 
By B. QuariTcu. 


OOKS cannot live long without bindings, and the neater and 
more elegant such coverings are made, the better chance 
there is of preserving to a good old age the volumes they 

enclose. It is therefore no unwise or contemptible mania (as mere 
scholars and journalistic journeymen have combined to assert) which 
impels the lover of good books to deck his darlings in appropriate 
costume—a costume so beautiful and so good in itself that even 
Ignorance will be tempted to save the author for the sake of his robes. 
The book and its binding are like the mind and the body: who 
would not rather see a noble soul enshrined in a beautiful form than 
imprisoned in an ugly one? Ifonly a little more of this ‘‘coxcombry” 
of binding had been practised in former days, what precious jewels 
of intellect (especially of the kind that is best illustrated in our 
old Shakspearian and poetic literature) might not have been saved for 
us, which are now lost for ever? 

A good work on the history of Bookbinding has yet to be written, 
Arnett’s treatises are jejune and out of date, and were based on 
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defective material, while everything that has been written on the 
subject since is below criticism. We might except from this harsh 
judgment “La Reliure” of Messrs. Marius-Michel, which is a 
thoroughly good book from its own point of view; but unfortunately 
the authors are “doreurs” not “relieurs,” and suffer from bias like 
the man who cried “ There is nothing like leather!” He was not a 
binder, but they are ‘ finishers,” and their opinion is that nothing 
merits mention in connection with the art of bookbinding beyond the 
process of decorating the sides and back of the leather with ornaments 
in gold. It is truly an elegant and artistic employment, requiring 
discrimination, taste, and skill; but alas! even of Marius-Michel, as 
of all other modern workmen, English and foreign, it must be said 
that they are mere eclectic copyists. Of course eclectic imitation is 
a correct principle, but those who followed it in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries did not seek their models slavishly in the works 
of their predecessors, but in the contemporary development of 
ornamental art in other branches of industry, or else in the adaptation 
of natural forms. When the two Deromes had gone—that is, towards 
the period of the French Revolution—there were binders both in 
France and England who revolted against the stereotyped repetition 
of Boyer, Padeloup, Derome, and sought for originality, not always 
with success. Roger Payne, Kalthoeber, and Charles Lewis in 
England, Thouvenin and Bozérian in France, must be mentioned with 
respect, as having thus won distinction: for their successors during 
the last sixty years or so, however successful in the production of 
handsome and solid bindings, we cannot entertain the same esteem. 
In a review of the history of Bookbinding, the art (at least in its 
present character) may be said to begin with the ninth century. 
Under the enlightened patronage of Karl the Great books multiplied ; 
and the more valuable were bound in wooden boards covered with 
ornamented plates of gilt or silvered metal, set with gems and ivory 
carvings. This method of decorating books was far older than his 
time, and had long been in use in the Byzantine empire; but there 
are few specimens existing earlier than the ninth century. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to find homogeneity in bindings of this character, 
for although the first overlaying of the metal-work may have been 
contemporaneous with the book, the accessory ornaments were usually 
relics of an older date, and frequently portions of the covering were 
removed or altered, to substitute fresh plaques with enamel or other 
more highly-prized embellishments. But in the ninth century, simple 
leather coverings began to be largely employed for ordinary books, 
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as we have reason to know, although the plainer bindings of that and 
the three succeeding centuries have not survived. It is on'y the 
thirteenth century that yields us some specimens of binding in stamped 
leather fastened over the wooden boards in which books were enclosed. 
The simple impressed decoration of that time developed in the 
course of the fifteenth century into elaborate and often beautiful 
designs, embracing arabesque borders and compartments of scriptural 
or symbolical figures, sometimes bearing legends. In this style of 
bookbinding, although some fine examples were produced in France 
and Italy towards the end of the fifteenth century, the South Germans 
enjoyed a decided pre-eminence, and it lingered amongst them till 
the end of the sixteeath century. With the beginning of that century 
the French began to discard the use of wooden boards, as the Italians 
had already done a generation earlier, and the present kind of paper- 
boarding or paste-board came into nearly general use. Morocco 
leather began to be substituted for the old sheepskin, deerskin, and 
hogskin coverings, and the impressed ornament was brightened with 
a little gold or silver. Princes and Popes of the Medici family, 
surrounded as they were by learning, art, and refined luxury, stimu- 
lated the nascent taste for fine bindings, and Rome and Florence 
produced magnificent work, enriched by painters and goldsmiths, for 
their gratification. But this only refers to exceptional volumes: the 
regular craft of bookbinding was chiefly practised as an industrial art 
at Venice, where Aldus Manutius (venerabile nomen) employed 
artisans of every nationality in the binding-shop attached to his 
printing-house. Contemporary artists furnished designs, including 
even modifications of Oriental patterns (already familiar to Venetians), 
and the result was the production of good books in fine bindings, 
completely in the modern sense of the phrase. The sides of the 
volumes were no longer studded with gems or embossed with plates 
of precious carved metal; it was not the jeweller or the cunning 
artist in gold and silver to whom the book was indebted for its 
external beauty, but the bookbinder, the artist in leather. There 
were rich and elegant bibliophiles who demanded that their books 
should be beautiful although only in leather coverings, and Aldus was 
able to satisfy them. The rivalry of France with the Empire in 
Northern Italy led to the creation of that taste for fine bindings 
which has always distinguished the French kings. Louis XII. and 
Francis I. had it, in a minor degree; but when Grolier—whose 
official position under the latter king kept him for the greater part of 
twenty years (1510-30) in Italy—had, by personal intercourse with 
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Aldus, Pietro Bembo, and others, contracted the passion for good 
books and beautiful bindings, the Dauphin Henri caught the contagion 
from his example. As Grolier was the greatest of all private collectors, 
so no king has ever had such lovely bindings executed for him as 
Henri II. (whether for himself alone or in association with his dear 
Diane). Maioli had probably made Grolier’s acquaintance at Venice ; 
although we know nothing of him beyond the fact that he loved fine 
bindings, we may conjecture that there was a giving and taking of ideas 
(as we know there was of books) between him and Grolier. Henri II.’s 
wife (the famous Catherine de Medicis) had splendid book-bindings, 
and their children inherited the taste. Magnificent work was done 
for Francis II. (and Mary Stuart), Charles IX., Henri III., and 
Marguerite (who married Henri IV.). The golden time of ornamental 
art in bookbinding was the half-century between 1525 and 1575. 
For the first twenty years of that period the Italians had the best of 
it; during the other thirty the French took the lead, which they have 
never lost, notwithstanding the decided declension of style which 
followed the persecution of the Huguenots. It would seem as though 
the great artists who worked for Henri II., Diane, Catherine, Mary 
Stuart, and Charles IX. were Huguenots from the south of France. 
Lyons was a nursing place for bookmen, artists, and heretics, and 
connected in various ways with men of great mark: Grolier, Aldus, 
Dolet, Servetus, Holbein, Cousin, Petit Bernard. The reputation of 
Venice as the home of industrial bookbinding came to be divided 
with Lyons from about the time when Grolier returned to France, 
and the Venetian and Lyonnese bindings, even of the most ordinary 
kind, produced between 1530 and 1600, are nearly always good and 
tasteful. The ornament was produced by impressions in gold from 
engraved plates—an excellent process, but not of course to be com- 
pared with the fine hand-work that appears on the books of the great 
collectors. In England the usual coarse wooden-boards and 
stamped-leather binding, familiar everywhere, was succeeded about 
1545 by a short indulgence in Grolieresque models, the best develop- 
ment of which is seen in the books bound for Thomas Wotton (the 
father of the famous Sir Henry), but examples of later date than 
1560 are scarcely to be met with. The new Lyonnese style had 
become naturalised in England, and many excellent specimens of 
the kind were produced during the reign of Elizabeth. It flourished 
and prevailed till the time of Charles I., when (after an episode 
formed by the embroidered silk-work of the Little Gidding community) 
English binding subsided for a time into dull and ugly plainness. 
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In Italy, after Maioli’s death (about 1560-70) and the transfer of the 
sceptre of taste to the French School, bindings became more elaborate 
and gorgeous, thick masses of dotted gold forming a basis upon 
which painted mosaic patterns were designed. The bindings assigned 
to Demetrio Canevari (about 1600, but more probably done for his 
father) belong to this over-luxuriant style, although sometimes we find 
simple and chaste Canevari work. In France, after the dispersion 
of the grand Huguenot binders, the patrons of the art survived, 
and the fine instincts of De Thou and others created a new and 
beautiful type of binding, identified with the names of Nicolas and 
Clovis Eve. This was seen in solid coverings of morocco, decorated 
all over the sides and back with interlacing patterns of geometrical 
character, the spaces between the parallel lines and in the middle of 
the figures, left at first quite blank, but afterwards filled in with palm 
branches, and wreaths of foliage, and the smaller ornaments to which 
the name fanfare has been applied. This style was very elegant and 
obtained considerable vogue, most of the fine bindings done between 
1580 and 1620 being of the fanfare pattern, including some that were 
executed for Henri III., Marguerite de Valois, and Henri IV. With 
Henri IV., however, and the whole Bourbon line of kings, a new 
style of royal binding came into vogue, plainer and less artistic as to 
ornament, but more solid and aristocratic as to leather. (Henri IV. 
and Louis XIII. had many of their books covered over with fleurs-de- 
lis in gold, and some of those which were done by Le Gascon for 
Louis XIII. are lovely works of art in the style which will be 
mentioned in the next paragraph, but as a general rule the reign of 
plainness came in with the Bourbons.) Although De Thou indulged 
originally in the elegant fanfare bindings, most of his books were 
plainly and solidly bound in the soberer style now setting in. Side 
by side with this respectable manner we find a new departure on 
the lines of the fanfare bindings. About 1620 a binder, who is 
usually called Ze Gascon or Le Gascon, who must have been a work- 
man in Clovis Eve’s house, added to the geometrical and fanfaresque 
patterns of the latter a new kind of ornament, consisting of minute 
gold dots elaborated into lines and curves of singular brilliancy and 
elegance. This pointillé ornament, as it is called, gradually drove 
out the interlaced patterns with which it was at first combined, and 
from 1630 to 1660 the favourite style of decoration on the backs and 
sides of books was produced by the luxuriant convolution of those lines 
of dotted gold. Cardinal Richelieu, the Queen Anne of Austria, 
Cardinal Mazarin, and other noble and distinguished collectors, had 
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their books thus ornamented, but the minute repetition of gold dots 
became too painful a labour at last, and about 1660-70 a compromise 
was established by mixing fine continuous lines of gold with the 
pointillé, and after 1670 the dots were only used as an accessory. 
In the meanwhile the Le Gascon ornament had become fashionable 
in England, Italy, and the Low Countries, and some very excellent 
work of that sort was produced in those countries even down to 1680. 
In France, between 1670-80, a man naméd Boyer or Boyet united 
in his house the plain solidity of the royal Bourbon bindings and the 
modified Gasconesque, which consisted of fleurons and angle and 
centre-pieces, done by means of small fine gold curves, almost wholly 
without pointillé. His bindings, especially those which were doublé 
(i.e., fully lined inside with leather), were more solidly respectable 
than the work of Le Gascon and his imitators, while at the 
same time they added ornament to the sober style then in vogue ; 
and all the distinguished collectors, from Colbert to Count Hoym, 
without speaking of royal personages, for whom he bound 
ex officio, made use of Boyer and members of his family from 
1670-80 to 1730. Boyer’s style has not completely gone out of 
fashion yet, most of his smaller ornaments being still used by all 
bookbinders in France, England, and elsewhere. Between his time 
and the Revolution the space is bridged by the names of Augustin 
Duseuil, the Padeloups,.and the Deromes. Amongst the peculiarities 
of the history of binding is the widespread belief in the existence of 
an Abbé De Seuil, who, during the second half of the seventeenth 
century, employed himself in the production of dainty book- 
covers. They are chiefly remarkable as being in red morocco, 
with a double row of rectangular gold lines on the outsides, and the 
figure of a vase at the inner angles. In many cases also the binding is 
doublé, that is, it has a red morocco lining inside the cover ornamented 
similarly to the outside. The first time this amateur binder was 
heard of was in the year 1724, when the books of Loménie, Comte 
de Brienne, were taken to London and sold there by auction, the 
catalogue frequently mentioning that the books were bound by the 
Abbé De Seuil. Now, it is probable that the Count, when sending 
his books to the auctioneers, mentioned that his own part of the 
collection was bound by A. Du Seuil (a man then in great vogue as a 
binder in Paris), from which the auctioneer’s cataloguer may have 
amplified A. into Abbé, and taken the statement to refer to the more 
elegant bindings in the library, which were really the work of the 
Boyers or Boyets, and had been executed for the Count’s father. 
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Such a misapprehension is easily accounted for, but it has been the 
basis of many wild and romantic theories, adopted even by sound 
critics like Mr. Edwards (the author of the book on Libraries). 
Augustin Duseuil, who thus got the credit of having produced the 
elegant vase bindings of Boyer, was related by marriage to the 
Padeloups. He flourished about 1710-20, and his chief merit as a 
binder was to have reproduced some of the minor Le Gasconesque 
features in work of the Boyer type, thus softening the severity of the 
latter, and leading the way to Padeloupian licence. Nicolas 
Padeloup did excellent and elegant work; the finest specimens of 
Antoine Michel Padeloup were marvellously rich and luxuriant, 
although considered deficient in correctness and the sense of pro- 
priety. Thetwo Monniers at the same period executed some gorgeous 
bindings, in which mosaics of variegated leather formed the base 
of ornament. The two Deromes did solid and fine work with flower 
and lace patterns, always in good taste if a little monotonous, and 
always pleasant to look upon notwithstanding the charge of cropped 
margins and occasional want of regularity. The second Derome, 
before he assumed the business of J. A. Derome in 1761, seems to 
have taken up the c/éenté/e and the style of Padeloup (dead in 1758), 
which he never afterwards entirely neglected. In England, the Le 
Gasconesque imitations and the contemporaneous plain morocco 
bindings done by Hugh Hutchinson (1665-85) gave way to imita- 
tions of Boyer, but Elliot and Chapman, who bound for Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, can lay claim to a certain heavy elegance and originality. 
From the last quarter of the seventeeth century a special English 
style was coming into existence, and some elaborately ornamental 
specimens, richly inlaid with variegated leather, are occasionally seen, 
although most of the ordinary bindings were very clumsy. It is to 
that school of elaborate English work that Roger Payne’s art belongs, 
but it was purified by skill and natural taste. With all his faults Payne 
was the last great English binder, and much of the work he produced 
between 1770 and 1790 is of singular excellence. After his death, 
and during the first twenty years of this century, there was a spasmodic 
effort to seek and introduce new methods of ornament, both in France 
and England, but it was not very successful, although very excellent 
improvements were effected in the more mechanical part of the work. 
Since that time all the binders in both countries seem to have settled 
down in a general tacit acknowledgment that they can do no better, 
in point of decoration, than imitate the work of the old craftsmen, 
and pick out from it, with questionable eclecticism, many varying 
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details of ornament for the purpose of forming a blend. This is not 
praiseworthy, but for solid, well-knit, durable bindings in rich morocco 
of the best quality no one can beat our Bedford and Riviere, just as 
Trautz in France was able easily to claim pre-eminence for minute 
perfection and fine finish. 

xe 


Autograph Letters. 
No. IX.—RICHARD CROMWELL TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


HE following autograph letter is indorsed as from “ R¢ 

Cromwell to his dau’r,” and appears to have been given to 

the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Captain Warner in 1858, 
but does not figure in any printed catalogue. I was made aware of 
its existence by a MS. hand-list which I was kindly allowed to con- 
sult. It is there entered as addressed ‘‘ to H.,” but may not “ Deare 
H.” be simply the common “ Deare hearte,” as at the foot? The 
letter, it will be seen, is cautiously expressed, which accords with 
Noble’s statement that Richard Cromwell was at this time living at 
Cheshunt, under an assumed name. The name of ‘‘ Wallis” or 
“ Clark” is suggested by him, but here the initials seem to be merely 
Richard’s own reversed. Ifthe writer was indeed Richard Cromwell, 
he would have been sixty-six years old at the time, his son Oliver 
thirty-six, and his daughters, Elizabeth and Ann, forty-two and 
thirty-three respectively. J. H. Rounp. 


DEARE H, rob, 7th, g2, 

Its aboute aweeke that I have followed my D* prescrip- 
tion and had I a season of the yeare more favourable, I might give 
you more incouradgement but not withstanding that disadvantdage, 
the little taste I have made incouradges me to proceed being resolved 
to arme my selfe against the season w'* the more ofcare. Iam sorry 
Madam P. tells me your cold continnews. I hope your D' knows 
it, you think he designes as to your other distemper for bleeding, 
you are w't in a few dayes of the winter solstice the question is 
whether it be not better to stay for the turning of the sunn, than to 
be before its returning upon us. Pray take care of your selfe. Robt 
is ordered to waite upon you to receive further orders from you. 
And I desire by word of mouth to let me know how it is w* you. I 
was glad your Brother had such a conveniency for parte of his 
journey, I have wearyed my penn w'" too long a letter to Hursley, 
therefore I am forc’t to runn this shorte stadge yet its with hearty 
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love and affections. Present me to your cosen w'® dues from all | 
rest deare hearte 
Yo's &c. 
Cum 
The Lord blesse and sanctify all his dealings towards us. 
[Endorsed |— 
‘**R* Cromwell to his dau’r, given to Bod. by Capt. Warner, ’58.” 


mR 


Motes on CHords and their Drigins.—I11. 
LUNCHEON, OR NUNCHEON. 


Ci) ee regard to the word luncheon (see vol. vii., p. 181) the 
Rev. Richard Hooper, Vicar of Upton, near Wallingford, 

writes : “ In the ‘ Gazophylacium Anglicanum,’ containing 
derivations of English words, &c., ‘8vo., Lond., 1689,’ one reads: 
‘A Lunch or Luncheon of dread, from the Hisp. Zonja, from the 
length thereof, saith Minsheu.’ I am not aware of the date of the 
first edition of Minsheu, but the ‘Gazophylacium ’—a rare dic- 
tionary—carries us back, you see, to 1689, and quotes the word, 
though evidently not in the sense of a mea/.”” Minsheu’s ‘‘ Guide 
into the Tongues” was first published 1617, and the second edition, 
which is preferred to others, as being more correct, ten years later. 
[Ep.—d. M. and B.} 

BEVER. 

This word, in the sense of a mid-day meal, occurs in Chapman’s 
translation of Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey,” vii. 795 : “So chance it, friend,’ 
replied Telemachus, “Your dever taken, go.” Ina note on this 
passage, Mr. Hooper writes :—‘‘ Bever—In the ‘ Promptiorum Par- 
vulorum’ deser is called drynkynge time (biberium).” 

Nares says : ‘‘ An intermediate refreshment between breakfast and 
dinner. Here it is an evening meal.” Todd says: ‘It is still used 
among workmen for their repast between dinner and the time of 
ending work.” It is not uncommon in our older writers ; and in the 
earlier part of the present century was as familiar in the metropolis as 
luncheon.” 

“ My authority for this latter statement” (adds Mr. Hooper) “ was 
the late Rev. John Mitford, editor of Gray, &c. I remember, when 
I was editing Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ talking to him about the word 
bever, and he said, ‘Oh, yes; I remember it was quite as familiar 
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when I was a boy, as equivalent to “luncheon,” in London. A 
curious corroboration of this use of the word happened in this village 
(Upton) a short time since. I asked my old gardener about some 
circumstance, when he replied, ‘ It happened when I was taking my 
bever.” I said, ‘What do you mean by that?’ The reply was, ‘ My 
nuncheon at 11 o'clock.’ He told me old folks always called it 
bewer. I observe the word is fairly illustrated in Latham’s 
‘ Dictionary of the English Language.’ ” 


@ 


Reviews, 


The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation. Collected by RICHARD HAKLUYT, Preacher. 
Edited by EDMUND GOLDSMID, F.R.H.S. Vol. I. Edinburgh: E. & 
G. Goldsmid. 1885. 


THIS work, just published by Mr. Goldsmid, of Edinburgh, under the 
auspices of the Hakluyt Society, is part and parcel of an “elaborate and 
excellent collection,” which is still most rare, notwithstanding that its 
praises have been sung by English writers for a century and a half. The 
publication of the present volume is, at all events, an attempt to do away 
with the reproach implied in this fact— a fact little creditable to English 
antiquaries. This volume treats of voyages in Northern Europe, and 
comprises I09 separate narratives, including Edgar's voyage round 
Britain in 973, “ Chancellor's Voyages to Russia,” ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Embassies 
to Russia and Persia,” the “ Destruction of the Spanish Armada,” &c. 
The work was published in folio in 1589, and dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favourite, Sir F. Walsingham. There is little more to say about 
the book which lies on our table than that it is very carefully printed and 
well got up; the map of Northern Europe and the portraits of Elizabeth 
and Walsingham being reproduced in fac-simile. It isto be hoped that 
this instalment of the work will meet with so much support from the 
public as to induce the publisher to bring out the second and third volumes 
without delay. 


THE Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, the indefatigable editor of Zhe East 
Anglian, has done good service to the cause of antiquarians and church 
architects by reprinting the notorious W7// Dowsing’s Fournal,a diary 
of a tour made by that worthy through the Eastern Counties in 1643-4, 
under the authority of the Earl of Manchester and the Puritan Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of destroying crosses, angels, images of saints, and 
of the Saviour Himself, which were thought to be “idolatrous.” All 
through Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex are still to be seen the marks of this 
fanatic’s hands. As this wanton destruction was wrought under warrant 
of the Earl of Manchester, his descendant, the Duke of Manchester, 
could not do better than devote ten or twenty thousand a year to repairing 
his ancestor’s work. Mr. White’s notes are judicious and to the point. 
The work is published by Pawsey & Hayes, Ipswich. 
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Seventeen Pedigrees “from Family Memorials,” by E. E. SALISBURY, 
is the title of a privately-printed genealogical work which reaches us from 
the other side of the Atlantic. The author and his wife are amongst the 
descendants of good old families which sent forth some of their best blood 
under the Stuarts ; and the pedigrees here given 7 extenso display a very 
large wealth of genealogical information respecting persons of whom the 
world of letters knows but too little. Amongst these are to be reckoned 
very many of the Royalists of a century ago, who, rather than abandon their 
loyalty towards their sovereign, refused to share in the Republican revolt, 
and forfeited lands and wealth in consequence. Perhaps the most noted 
of them all was Sir William Pepperell, who, having sacrificed untold weaith 
in the Royal cause, was rewarded with a baronetcy, which, unfortunately, 
died with himself. The heraldic illustrations are very fairly done; and 
many of the pedigrees throw, from across the ocean, a strange and 
interesting light upon some of our English families, notably the Salis- 
buries and the Willoughbies, whose knightly prowess is sufficiently cele- 
brated in English history. : 

A Book of Knights, byW ALTER C. METCALFE, F.S.A.( Mitchell & Hughes), 
is an attempt to give, in a convenient form, a book of reference to Knights 
Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights Bachelor, made between the 
fourth year of Henry VI. and the restoration of Charles II., and also to 
the Knights made in Ireland between the years 1566 and 1698. The 
work, as the author informs us in a prefatory note, has been compiled 
from the most authentic records available for the purpose, such as the 
Cotton, Harleian, and Lansdowne MSS., Hall’s Chronicle, Stow’s Survey 
of London, Sir H. A. Nicholas’ Orders of Knighthood, the printed books 
by Philipot and Walkley on the reigns of James I. and Charles I., and 
from various other authorities to which references are made in the text 
and foot-notes. 

Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis, by the Rev. CHARLES HERBERT MAYO, M.A. 
(privately printed), is, as it purports to be, a carefully-compiled account of 
such printed books and pamphlets as have been issued from the press 
relating to the history and topography of the county of Dorset, the 
biography of its natives, the social life of its inhabitants, and to its 
natural history. Public and private Acts of Parliament relating to the 
county have also been recorded, and—what will probably prove useful to 
topographers—particulars of the sales of estates have been in many cases 
included. It would be well for future historians if the bibliography of 
each county could be similarly treated. 

Saltwood Castle, Kent, by Messrs. F. and C. BEESTON (Kent & Co.), 
is an ably-written archeological description of one of the oldest castel- 
lated edifices in Kent, which long formed an appanage to the See of 
Canterbury. It was rebuilt by Archbishop Courtenay in the fourteenth 
century ; previously to which period it had a real, if somewhat shadowy, 
existence of several centuries. The greater part of the castle has long 
been a picturesque ruin ; the keep, however, was adapted to the purposes 
of a farmhouse, but as it was gradually becoming unfit for habitation, Mr. 
Beeston was requested to furnish plans for restoring it, and “ making 
such additions thereto as would render Saltwood a suitable residence 
for a country gentleman.” How far successful he has been in performing 
this task may be gathered from the pages before us, which are illustrated 
with a large number of drawings and diagrams. 

OUR esteemed friend, Mr. J. P. Halliwell-Phillipps, of Shakespearian 
fame, has compiled and printed for private circulation a List of Shake- 
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speare Rarities, including numerous early MSS. and books, and other 
objects that illustrate the biography of the poet, and which are preserved 


at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, the residence of the author. It is 
of untold value to all scholars. 


It would be well if some local antiquary in each county would glean and 
give to the world in a portable form a collection of papers relating to his 
own shire, as Mr. J. P. Briscoe has garnered his collections about “ Old 
Nottinghamshire,” of which a second series has been published by Messrs. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. The papers on Byron’s grave at Hucknall, on 
that of Robin Hood near Kirklees, and on the raising of the Royal 


‘Standard at Nottingham, are alone worth more than the cost of the 
volume. 


Apropos of the 200th Anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., has printed for circulation among his 
friends the second part of his ‘“‘ Huguenots,” in which he gives an account 
of the cruel persecutions to which they were subjected in the seven- 
teenth century, and also of the high position which their descendants 
have since attained here, enriching this country at the cost of their own. 


No. 42 of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) contains a capital 
view of Change-alley, Lombard-street. As this quaint bit of Old London 
is even now almost lost, its fac-s¢mz/e, as it was in the days of the South 
Sea Bubble, will be more welcome. There is also a spirited etching, by 
Mr. W. Livesay, M.D., of an old house at Marchington, in Staffordshire. 


A 


@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHN THOMS, F.S.A., whose death we have already 
briefly announced (see p. 139, avte), was the son of the late Mr. N. 
Thoms, sometime secretary to the first Commission of Revenue Inquiry, 
and was born in 1803. He began life as a clerk in the secretary’s office 
at Chelsea Hospital, occupying his leisure hours by contributing to the 
Foretgn Quarterly Review and other periodicals. In 1838 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and from that year till 1873 he 
was secretary to the Camden Society. Mr. Thoms was also a Fellow of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Edinburgh and Copenhagen. As far back 
as 1828 he published his first work, entitled “ A Collection of Early Prose 
Romances.” He subsequently published, among other works, “ Lays and 
Legends of Various Nations,” “The Book of the Court,” and * Three 
Notelets on Shakespeare.” He also edited “ Anecdotes and Traditions,” 
“Caxton’s Reynard the Fox,” and an edition of “Stowe’s Survey of 
London.” Mr. Thoms was the projector and first editor of Notes and 
Queries, which he carried on most successfully for many years, and on his 
retirement from it in 1873 was honoured by a complimentary dinner, and 
presented with a handsome testimonial by his literary friends and 
admirers. It was he who coined the now popular term, “ Folk Lore.” In 
his latter years Mr. Thoms devoted much attention to the subject of ultra- 
centenarianism, and in 1873 he published a work on “ The Longevity of 
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Man.” He held the post of Deputy Librarian in the House of Lords, 
which he resigned in 1882 in consequence of advanced age, after 63 years 
of public service. 

GERMAN papers announce the death of ANTON WIDMANN, at Granada, 
in his 29th year. He had just completed a great work on the “ Architec- 
ture of the Renaissance in Tuscany,” having spent some years in Italy 
studying the subject in all its details. His last eighteen months were 
passed in Spain, also in architectural studies, which, no doubt, would in 
time have borne good fruit. 

THE REV. JOHN GRIFFITHS, D:D., Keeper of the Archives of the 
University of Oxford, and formerly Warden of Wadham College, died in 
August. He was a sound scholar, and a great lover of the fine arts. His 
collection of engravings, which was disposed of a few years since, was 
wel! known to connoisseurs. One of his Rembrandts obtained at the sale 
the large price of £1,500. “As Keeper of the Archives,” writes a corre- 
spondent of the 7zmes, “he was never weary of answering the minute 
questions which were addressed to him by genealogists and others, and 
he would take as much care about the least things as though they had 
been the greatest.” 

PROFESSOR WORSAAE, the well-known archeologist, formerly Danish 
Minister of Public Education, and Director of the Royal Chronological 
Museum at Rosenborg, died suddenly at Copenhagen on August 15. He 
was born in 1821, and was the author of various books bearing especially 
on the Danish and Norman Conquest of England. 


he 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE forty-second annual congress of the above Society was held at 
Brighton. The proceedings commenced on Monday, August 17, at the 
Pavilion, where the officers of the Association were received by the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Reeves) and several members of the Town Council. Sir 
James A. Picton, F.S.A., delivered an inaugural address, in the absence of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the President of the Association. He commenced by 
answering the question, “ What is Archeology ?” remarking that it might 
be defined as the study which connected the past with the present by its 
visible monuments. It was distinguished from written history, which was 
the record of human actions and motives. Glancing at the ancient 
history of Sussex, he proceeded to indicate a few of the salient points to 
which the attention of his hearers would be directed. Sussex, he 
observed, yielded to no other county for the stirring events which had 
taken place within its borders, the principal of which were the two battles 
of Hastings and Lewes. Having referred to the iron smelting and cast- 
ing for which Sussex was long renowned, and the Sussex salt works, the 
manufacture of which was carried on along the Southern Coast from a 
very early period, he concluded with the observation that, although some 
of the most striking events in our history took place within its borders, it 
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could not be said that Sussex was pre-eminent as a field for antiquarian 
research. Still there was much that would repay inquiry. Mr. F. 
Sawyer, F.S.A., followed on with a short paper on “ Old Brighton.” The 
party then proceeded to St. Nicholas Church, where Archdeacon Hannah 
described the history and architecture of the building. Afterwards they 
repaired to the Museum in Church-street, where Mr. Henry Willett, 
F.G.S., gave a description ofa collection of ceramic ware lent by him to the 
Museum, while Mr. B. Lomax (the curator) described the local antiquities. 
In the picture gallery adjoining the Museum was to be seen a special 
collection of pictures in oil and water colours illustrative of the architec- 
tural archeology of the county (arranged by Mr. G. Paris), through the 
courtesy of the Fine Arts Committee and the Corporation of Brighton. 
On Tuesday the archeologists made their first excursion into West 
Sussex. The party, upon arrival at Chichester, repaired to the Museum, 
where they were received by the Bishop of Chichester, the Dean, 
and Archdeacon Walker. Here Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., described 
some of the Roman remains within the building, and a move was then 
made to the excavations made for the Association outside the city walls, 
in the grounds of the Deanand Chapter. The foundations of the walls 
were minutely described by Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Hills, the consulting 
architect to the Dean and Chapter, and while a number of visitors were 
in the trench an interesting discovery was made. Mr. Loftus Brock, one 
of the secretaries of the Association, ascertained that the well-known red 
Roman mortar made from powdered bricks was used in the construction 
of the wall up to about a yard above the foundation work. This feature 
was noticed upon the outside of one of the bastions, and the results of the 
excavations exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine. The terrace 
walks upon the inside of the wall in the deanery and palace grounds were 
traversed again, and the interior of the palace was next inspected. On 
leaving the palace, the visitors repaired to the cathedral, where Mr. Hill, 
who conducted the party, entered into details with regard to the architec- 
ture of the mother church, and to the dates of the many tombs-which it 
contains. After luncheon a drive was taken to Boxgrove by the road 
through Stretting (the Stratone of Domesday) for the Priory remains. 
Mr. C. Lynam read a paper within the Priory Church of Boxgrove, which 
adjoins the remains, dealing at length with the many additions and altera- 
tions made to the original building. Quitting the Priory Church, a further 
drive was taken to Goodwood Park by invitation of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the whole of the lower suite of apartments was inspected. Dr. 
Samuel Birch, F.S.A., commented upon the well-known Roman inscribed 
stone which was removed from Chichester to the grounds of the mansion, 
and is now to be seen in splendid preservation beneath a protecting frame 
of glass. At the close of the address the party returned to Brighton, 
and at the evening meeting in the Pavilion Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “The Peculiarity of Sussex Churches.” The 
churches of Sussex, he remarked, were numerous, and they were of 
all ages and dates. They were mostly of small size, and as they were 
built so they had, in many cases, remained to this day, with only such 
small alterations as the additions of new windows, doors, or the like. 
There were admirable specimens of the ancient carpentry which were 
deserving of careful attention. Warped and twisted some of them might 
be, like that at the parish church of Horsham, yet they stood firm and 
strong, although the storms of fully five hundred years had beaten upon 
them. He then referred in detail to the construction of various churches in 
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the county. Mr. Edward Willett, F.S.A., also delivered a brief address 
upon the explorations at Cissbury. 

Wednesday was devoted to an excursion to Sompting, Broadwater, 
Cissbury, Findon, Clapham, West Tarring, and Salvington At Sompting 
the fine old church was visited, and its features described by Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A. Broadwater, near Worthing, was next visited, and 
the church there inspected. The famous encampment at Cissbury was 
the next object of interest which occupied the attention of the members, 
Mr. Walter Myers, F.S.A., and Mr. Ernest Willett, F.S.A., furnishing 
some interesting information relative to this spot. Findon Church, 
West Tarring, and Salvington, where Selden was born, were next 
visited, under the guidance of Mr. Brock. At the evening meeting 
Archdeacon Hannah, vicar of Brighton, read a paper on “The Church of 
St. Nicholas and its ancient Font,” with illustrations from other fonts of 
similar antiquity. Dr. Samuel Birch, F.S.A., then followed with a paper 
on “ Coins of the Ancient British Period.” 

On Thursday the parts explored were in the neighbourhood of New 
Shoreham. The party first proceeded to the church at New Shoreham, 
which was described by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. He pointed out 
that the church was originally built in the cruciform style, but that the 
whole of the nave had been destroyed, and only the old choir remained, 
the east end being of a later date. The fine old Norman church at Old 
Shoreham—the small number of windows the edifice possesses being 
remarked upon—was next visited, and the party then proceeded to 
Bramber Church, a portion only of which is in the original Norman. The 
members afterwards went over the ruins of the ancient castle, of which 
Mr. Matthew Bloxam, F.S.A., gave some interesting details. Mr. Round 
also described it, and a suggestion was thrown out that excavations should 
be made upon the site where tradition asserted the old chapel originally 
stood. The party then proceeded to Steyning Church, which was 
described by Mr. Gordon M. Hills. At Edburton Church, which was 
next visited, the Rev. F. Gell, M.A., the rector, acted as guide. The 
quaint old church at Poynings, a cross church in the Perpendicular style, 
the village lying close to the celebrated Devil’s Dyke, was next inspected, 
and described by Mr. Loftus Brock. Pyecombe Church concluded the 
day's explorations, and at the evening meeting Mr. W. De Gray Birch 
read a’ paper entitled “Notes on some Anglo-Saxon Charters of the 
Seventh and Eighth Centuries relating to Sussex ;” and Mr. T. Morgan, 
F.S.A., contributed a paper on the “Wolstonbury, Ditchling, and 
Hollingbury Camps.” 

On Friday, the places for visitation were Arundel, Bignor, and Amber- 
ley. The Association had received a special invitation from the Duke of 
Norfolk, the President for the year, whose Sussex seat is at Arundel. 
Castle. The party reached Arundel about 10 o'clock, and were received 
at the castle by the Duke of Norfolk’s steward, Mr. Mostyn. The 
ancient keep, which is in fair preservation, commanded special attention, 
as did also the Barbican tower, which is always a point of great interest 
to visitors. The famous Fitzalan Church was next visited. The parish 
church of St. Nicholas was afterwards explored and described by Mr. E. 
P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. It is a spacious cruciform church, adjoining the 
collegiate chapel. The Roman Catholic cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Philip Neri, was next visited. After luncheon the party had a drive 
through Arundel Park to Bignor, where they explored the celebrated 
Roman pavements lately discovered. Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., one 
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of the vice-presidents, gave a description of the pavements, and Dr. 
Samuel Birch, F.S.A., and Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., also added 
some useful information. The party afterwards drove to Amberley, going 
over the castle ruins under the guidance of Mr. Loftus Brock, and then 
an inspection was made of the old parish church, which contains a Nor- 
man arch and moulding of rare pattern. In the evening, the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Brighton (Mr. Alderman Reeves and Mrs. Reeves) held a 
corversazione at the Royal Pavilion. Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer, during 
the evening, delivered a lecture on “Sussex Songs and Music,” illustra- 
tions being given by a choir. 

The last ordinary excursion in connection with the Congress took place 
on Saturday, when Preston and Patcham Churches and Wolstonbury and 
Hollingbury camps were visited. An inspection was also made of Mr. J. 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps’ unique collection of Shakespearean deeds, prints, 
rare books, &c., at Hollingbury Copse. At the evening meeting, a paper 
on “Monastic Chartularies and Early Charters” was read by Mr. 
Richard Sims, of the British Museum. On Sunday morning the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hannah, vicar of Brighton, preached at St. Peter's Church. 

On Monday, the first of the two extra days in connection with the Con- 
gress, a visit was paid to Lewes. The programme of the day included 
visits to Southover Priory and Church, Lewes Castle, Michelham Priory, 
Alfriston, Wilmington, and Pevensey Castle and Church. On the arrival 
of the party at Lewes, they were received by the Mayor and Mayoress 
(Mr. Alderman Thorne and Mrs. Thorne), who gave them a warm wel- 
come. They proceeded at once to Southover Church. Lewes is rich in 
antiquarian interest, and this was fully dealt with by Mr. Loftus Brock 
and other gentlemen, who kindly undertook the task of describing the 
various points visited. The remainder of the places mentioned were 
visited according to their order. 

On Tuesday an excursion was made to Worth, in order to explore the 
old Saxon church. The architecture of this quaint building was fully 
described by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. The route was then taken 
to Crawley, about five miles distant, where, after luncheon, the members 
drove through Tilgate Forest and Handcross to Cuckfield, and inspected 
the church. A visit was also paid to Cuckfield Place (the Rookwood of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s romance), and the party then returned to Brighton 
by rail from Hayward’s Heath, and the Congress was at an end. 





In our report of the recent Congress of the Royal Archzological 
Institute at Derby (see ante, 140—144), we inadvertently omitted to men- 
tion that the Dean of Lichfield, as president of the Historical Section of 
the Congress, delivered the introductory address, showing the great value 
of archzological researches to the historian. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—The committee of this society have 
received a communication from Mr. Laurence Oliphant, now at Haifa. 
It contains a survey, recently executed for them by Herr Schumacher, of 
about 200 square miles of the country east of the Lake of Galilee, the 
ancient Gaulanitis. It has been crossed by several travellers, including 
Mr. L. Oliphant, who described part of it in his “ Land of Gilead,” but no 
part of it has ever before been scientifically examined and mapped. 
Among the discoveries made by Herr Schumacher is that of the lost city 
of Golan. There is an immense quantity of ruins in the country, and all 
those found in the part surveyed are planned and drawn to scale. Among 
them is a plan of the curious subterranean city of Ed Dera’a, first 
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mentioned by Welzstein, who visited it early in the century. The 
inscriptions found are mostly Greek. The legends and traditions collected 
by Herr Schumacher are principally connected with Job. In one place 
was a great field containing many hundreds of dolmens similar to those 
found by Captain Conder in Moab. A memoir with a list of Arabic 
names accompanies the map. At the meeting of the general committee 
recently held, Mr. James Glaisher in the chair, it was resolved that the 
work should be published as soon as possible, with all the plans and 
drawings, for presentation to the members of the society. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BucKs ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual excursion of the 
members of this Society took place on August 25. The places inspected 
comprised the site of Bolebec Castle, at Whitchurch, and also Whitchurch 
Parish Church, Creslow Manor House, Clandon House, the seat of Sir 
Harry Verney, who read a description of the mansion, and where Mr. 
Parker, the literary secretary of the Society, gave a short account of the 
“Holy Well,” at North Marston, and its associations. Mr. J. Williams, 
treasurer, then gave his financial statement, after which the Rev. Canon 
Evetts moved, and the Rev. R. H. Pigott, the secretary, seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Sir Harry Verney for allowing the members to view his 
house. 

CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The fortieth annual 
meeting of this Association was held during the last week in August, at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, under the presidency of Lord Tredegar. On 
Monday, August 24, Lord Tredegar delivered his inaugural address, 
during the course of which, after feeling reference to the death of the last 
chairman of the society, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, he said anyone who 
had studied the history of Monmouthshire must be pretty well versed in 
the | istory of the country, considering that the county was one of the 
first places where the Romans settled. The Secretary’s report was read 
and adopted, committees were elected, and local secretaries appointed. 
On Wednesday an excursion was made to various localities between 
Newport and Chepstow—Magor Church, Sudbrook Chapel, and ancient 
camps near the New Passage, and so on along the Caldecot level to 
Chepstow, where its famous castle was duly explored. On Wednesday 
the first halting-place was at the ancient Roman city Caerleon.* Mr. F. 
J. Mitchell pointed out what was locally known as King Arthur’s round 
table, or the Roman amphitheatre. The Roman racecourse was next 
visited, and then the old Norman church and the castle, where Dr. 
Woollett read an interesting paper, and pointed out the defences of the 
old place. The local museum was next inspected, and the company pro- 
ceeded to Usk, the church and castle here proving of more than usual 
interest, which was heightened by two excellent papers which had been 
prepared by Mr. Clark. After luncheon the excursionists went to Raglan 
Castle, which was described by the warden. In the evening the party 
returned by train to Newport, where the evening meeting was held at 
the municipal buildings. Lord Tredegar presided. The Rev. Canon 
Thomas gave a résumé of the day’s proceedings, and other speakers 
followed. The proceedings on Thursday commenced with an inspection 
of Newport Castle, the greater portion of whichis at present used as a 
brewery. Mr. F. J. Mitchell read some notes onthe castle, which were 





* See vol. vii. p. 166. 
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prepared by Mr. Octavius Morgan some years ago, and also produced a 
plan which threw considerable light on the inspection. The party sub- 
sequently left Newport by rail for Tintern Abbey, the grand old ruins of 
which are among the finest in the country. Mr. Blashill,a member of 
the British Archeological Association, described the famed ruins. The 
abbey was founded in 1131 by Walter de Clare. With the exception of 
a small portion, not a véstige of the first structure remains. The very 
haadsome windows facing the north-east and west are among the finest 
specimens of early architecture in the country. The fine aisles and 
cloisters were pointed out, and the sacristy, the almonry, the refectory, 
and chapter-house were all visited and described. After luncheon the 
party left by train for Monmouth, where the churches of St. Mary and St. 
Thomas over Monnow, were inspected and described. as also the old 
Norman gateway, now situated on the bridge leading into the main artery 
of the town. In the evening a meeting of the members was held at the 
municipal buildings, Newport. On Friday a ten miles’ run by train took 
the visitors to Caerphilly Castle, in the iron and coal district. Returning 
homewards, the party stopped short at Bassaleg,where the church and an 
ancient encampment were inspected ; after which the visitors proceeded 
to Tredegar Park, where they were entertained by the President. At the 
closing meeting, held in the evening, a paper was read by the Rev. 
Canon Thomas on “ The Roman Station of Caergai.” 

EssEX ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual general meeting of 
this society was held at Colchester Castle, on August 11, Mr. G. Alan 
Lowndes, president, in the chair. The report having been read and 
adopted, the officers were re-elected, and Mr. J. Horace Round was 
added to the council. Mr. Henry Laver read a paper on “‘ Roman Roads 
near to and radiating from Colchester,” and also drew attention to a 
plan drawn by Mr. F. E. Morris, of Colchester, showing the situation and 
designs of the Roman villa excavated at Alresford: The Rev. G. C. 
Berkeley made a few remarks upon the Roman drain at Othona. Some 
drawings of the wall-paintings at Fingringhoe Church were exhibited 
by Mr. W. French, of Colchester. After luncheon, an excursion was 
made to Brightlingsea Church, which was described and commented 
upon by the Rev. A. Pertwee, the vicar. St. Osyth Priory and Church 
were afterwards inspected, and the excursion was finished by a visit to 
the Norman church of Great Clacton. 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—At a recent 
meeting of this Society, Mr. H. H. Howorth in the chair, Mr. E. C. 
Thomas exhibited some of the MSS. of Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” 
and gave an account of the MSS. now known to exist, numbering 27, of 
which 17 are in this country. The earliest printed texts were produced 
from individual MSS., and those not of early date. The first editor who 
professed to use several MSS. was James, the first Bodleian Librarian, 
who, in his catalogue of the Oxford and Cambridge MSS., enumerates 
six MSS. of the “ Philobiblon,” five of which can still be traced. One of 
these Mr. Thomas exhibited, and endeavoured to show that it was the 
MS. on which James had chiefly relied. Mr. Thomas also showed a 
Cologne MS. of the fifteenth century, which he believed could be conclu- 
sively shown to be the identical MS. used by the printers of the ed7tiv 
princeps which was printed at Cologne in 1473. Thetext of Mr. Thomas’s 
proposed edition is based upon a collation of all the MSS. enumerated, 
and will be corrected in at least 1,200 places. Mr. Thomas concluded by 
discussing the genuineness of a concluding paragraph found in several 
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MSS. of the “ Philobiblon,” but not in the printed texts, in which the 
Bishop gives the date on which the book was finished as “ xxiiii. die 
Januarii, Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo quadragesimo quarto,” 
and of the note found in two or three of the MSS., assigning the author- 
ship of the book to Robert Holkot, who was for some time the bishop’s 
chaplain. Mr. J. E. Bailey then described some documents which had 
been rescued from destruction by M. E. van Even, an antiquary of 
Louvain, in 1855. relating to Laurence Vaux, a former Warden of 
Manchester, who was deprived of his office for adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Church. M. Van Even purchased the volume, with other 
documents which came from the lumber-room of a house formerly 
occupied by one.of the members of the dissolved monastery of St. 
Martin. Amongst them were three documents of special interest—the 
letter in which Vaux requests to be admitted to the monastery of St. 
Martin, Vaux’s will, and a document in which the Prior acknowledges to 
have received certain articles of plate from Vaux. This last is an inven- 
tory of the articles used in the celebration of Divine service in the church 
of Manchester, to which the plate was to be returned when the Catholic 
faith was restored. These documents have been purchased by the Society, 
and presented to Chetham’s Library. The members of this Society lately 
spent a three days’ excursion, for the purpose of visiting places of anti- 
quarian interest, in the Furness and Cartmel districts. The party had 
their headquarters at Ulverston. On the first day the ruins of Piel Castle 
. were examined, and a paper on the subject read by Mr. Fell (Mayor of 
Barrow). Gleaston Castle was afterwards inspected, and a paper on the 
ruins, by Mr. W. O. Roper; was read by Mr. Geo. C. Yates, F.S.A. 
Moat Hill, near Aldingham, was the next place visited, when a paper on 
this remarkable hill was read by the Rev. L. R. Ayre, who also gavea 
description of Aldingham Church, on the party inspecting that edifice. 
Thence the party proceeded to Urswick Church, which was described by 
the vicar, the Rev. R. B. Billinge. The places visited on the second day 
included Cark Hall, where Mr. H. Fletcher Rigge, its owner, read a paper 
on the place ; Cartmel Priory Church, the architectual characteristics of 
which were described by Mr. H. F. Rigge ; and Hampsfield House, in 
the parish of Cartmel. The concluding day of the meeting was devoted 
to an inspection of Ulverston Parish Church, and places of interest at 
Swarthmoor and Dalton district, including Swarthmoor Hall and Dalton 
Castle. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—August 26, Mr. Alderman 
Cail in the chair. The Rev. J. L. Low read some “ Notes on Whitton- 
stall,” giving most interesting facts about this ancient parish. Mr. 
Hodgkin, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Low for his paper, said 
that if every parish contributed such a paper, we should have at once the 
county history complete. Dr. Bruce read some jottings “On the 
Founders of the Society.” 

SOMERSET ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—This Society held its thirty- 
seventh annual meeting on the 8th, 9th, and roth of September, at 
Weston-super-Mare, under the presidency of Lord Carlingford, who 
delivered the introductory address. The report, read by Mr. Ernest 
Green, F.S.A., showed that as regards both the number of members and 
the financial condition of the Society there was cause for congratulation ; 
it recorded the addition of a large number of books to the library, 
including 283 volumes from Her Majesty’s Record Office, published by 
the Master of the Rolls. It was also stated that a branch of the Society 
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had been formed, to be called the Somerset Record Society, for discover- 
ing and publishing private records relating both to families and events 
connected with the history of the county of Somerset. The pro- 
gramme of the three days included visits to the following places : Worle- 
bury Camp, where Mr. C. E. Dymond acted as guide; the Roman 
villa at Wemberham, near Yatton; Churchill; the ‘church and 
court of Hutton; Woodspring Priory; and Banwell. Papers were 
read by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth on “The Roman Villa at Wem- 
berham ;” by the Rev. Dr. Hardman on “ Epitaphs from Somersetshire 
Churchyards ;” by Mr. R. W. Paul on “Woodspring Priory ;” and by Pre- 
bendary Scarth on “An Ancient Roman Landmark at Banwell Hill.” The 
Roman villa at Wemberham, lately discovered by Mr. C. Smyth Pigott, 
was perhaps the most attractive spot in the county, as is corroborated by 
Prebendary Scarth’s paper, which asserted that the Roman works in 
Somerset, in the way of road-making, embanking and making sea walls, 
&c., was much more extensive than has hitherto been supposed. 


ye 
Antiquarian ews ¢« Motes. 


Mr. R. LANE POOLE is editing Swift’s Letters and Journals for the 
“ Parchment Library.” 

KING HUMBERT has signed a decree authorising the establishment of 
a Byzantine Museum at Ravenna. 

THE statue of Queen Anne that has long disfigured the area in front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has been removed to make room for another. 

THE Pictorial World for September 5 contains views of the old Eng- 
lish revels lately held at Lockinge Manor, the seat of Lord Wantage. 

Miss MARY ANDERSON has given the whole of the receipts at her 
recent performances at Stratford-on-Avon to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Association. 

THE French Protestants in London intend to celebrate the bi-cen- 
tenary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by a meeting in the City. 
The Lord Mayor acted as president of the Committee. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is on foot to rehang and rearrange the bells of Exeter 
Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, the father of 
bell archzology. 

THE Asiatic Society of Bengal has issued a centenary review of the 
work accomplished by it. The first meeting of the society took place 
during the Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings, in 1784. 

PROFESSOR CHURCH has in preparation a new historical tale of the 
Great Rebellion, which will be entitled “ With the King at Oxford,” and 
illustrated in a similar style to the “ Chantry Priest of Barnet.” 

Mr. W. RENDLE, F.R.S.S., will shortly publish a continuation of his 
“Old Southwark and its People,” which will include some particulars of 
the life of John Harvard. 

THE movement to restore and preserve the Queen Eleanor cross at 
Waltham, and to improve its surroundings, is making satisfactory 
progress. We shall have more to say on the subject in our next. 

A SCHEME has been mooted by the Kent Archzological Society for 
excavating the ruins of Richborough Castle, near Sandwich. The site 
was part of Rutupia, one of the earliest settlements of the Romans. 
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THE pictures forming the National Portrait Gallery have been tem- 
porarily removed from South Kensington to Bethnal Green Museum, 
pending the erection of more permanent buildings for their reception. 

THE chapter-house in St. Paul’s Churchyard is in process of enlarge- 
ment by the addition of another story. The front will also be cleaned 
and refaced by pointing, while the interior will undergo certain alterations. 

Mr. C. T. NEWTON, C.B., keeper of the Greek and Roman antiquities 
in the British Museum, is engaged in placing on marble pedestals the 
entire series of statues and other remains, forming part of the celebrated 
mausoleum, and which are now displayed in the new room. 

THE State Library at Monaco is being catalogued. Among its contents 
have been found about 20,000 letters from persons who have filled most 
important positions in French political or literary history, such as 
Catherine de Medicis, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and Montaigne. 

Messrs. LE LEvRE, of Jersey, have just published “ The History of 
the Dayrells, of Lillingstone Dayrell.”. The book, which has been 
written by Mrs. Dayrell, traces the history of the family from the reign 
of the Conqueror. 

SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, deputy-surveyor of the Royal Forest of Dean, 
has received permission from the Crown authorities to restore the Buck- 
stone rocking-stone, at Stanton, near Monmouth, to its original position ; 
but it will-never be a rocking-stone again, as the original pivot is worn 
away and broken by the fall. 

THE picture of ‘‘ Christ Driving the Money-changers from the Temple,” 
by M. Venusti, bought at the Denison sale for the National Gallery, has 
been hung in the Octagon Room. The design for the fine Rubens 
remains to be hung in the gallery, while the two Tiepolos, and two early 
examples bought with them from the same collection, are already placed. 

SOME of the pictures bought from the Duke of Marlborough by the 
Prussian Government will soon be exhibited at Berlin. Among them are 
the great “Bacchanal Procession,” by Rubens; the “ Andromeda,” by 
the same artist—a picture which Rubens is said to have kept in his own 
room till his death—the so-called “ Fornarina,” and several others. 

THE Kamashastra Society is issuing for subscribers only, a translation, 
by Capt. Burton, of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” entitled 
“The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night,” with introduction, 
explanatory notes on the manners and customs of Moslem men, and a 
terminal essay upon the history of the Nights. 

Two fine mosaic pavements of the Roman period have recently been 
discovered at Sainte Colombe-les-Vienne, in the department of Isére. 
The pattern of one is a vase in the middle, with fishes at the corners ; of 
the other, an arrangement of birds in their natural colours, extremely well 
preserved. 

SIR NATHANIEL BACON, second son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper, it is well known, left behind him a number of valuable manu- 
scripts elucidating events in his own time (died 1622). They have 
turned up in the archives of Lord Townshend, at Rainham Park, and are 
being arranged for publication. 

THE Rev. G. Butterworth, vicar of Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, has 


communicated the discovery at that place of the existence of a very 
ancient structure. ‘It was always known,” he writes, “that a portion of 
a farm-house called Abbot’s-court, belonging for centuries, first to the 
Abbey. and subsequently to the Chapter of Westminster, was of con- 
siderable antiquity, but there was nothing on the surface to determine its 
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age. .. . Its rude and very peculiar architecture follows closely that. of 
Deerhurst Church, which is within a stone’s throw of it. Now, there is 
good evidence to show that the church was built in the year 1056. The 
late Mr. Parker entitled it ‘the oldest dated church in England.’ ” 

A CORRESPONDENCE has lately been carried on in Zhe Times with the 
object of bringing about some alteration in the number and character of 
the Oriental catalogues in the British Museum. One writer, Mr. St. Chad 
Boscawen, suggests very plausibly that in the Assyrian Department the 
work. might be done in several sections, such as (1) early Babylonian 
inscriptions .on bricks and coins, (2) selected grammatical fragments, (3) 
historical texts, (4) legal inscriptions, and (5) mythological tablets. 

AMONGST the articles stolen from the armoury of the Royal Palace at 
Turin, are the crowns of gold presented by Turin and Naples to Victor 
Emmanuel, a pair of gold stirrups sent to him by the Sultan, four ancient 
gold coins found in the Crimea, a silver-gilt chalice with sacred subjects, 
inlaid in enamel, of the 17th century; two gold snuff-boxes set with 
diamonds, the one bearing the cipher of Victor Amadeus III. and the 
other the portrait of Queen Maria Ferdinanda ; four collars of the Order 
of the Annunziata, set with upwards of 4,500 brilliants, worth 600,000f. ; 
two stars, set with 109 brilliants, worth 400,000f. ; and very many other 
objects, to the total amount of about 2,000,000f. 

SOME wood-cutters in Wiirtemberg, while digging out the roots of a 
felled tree between Kirchhelm, on the Neckar, and Meimsheim, came on 
the remains of what seems to have been an extensive set of farm buildings 
of the Roman period, the upper story of which was built in compartments. 
A subterranean heating-chamber or Ayfocaust was also found ; at least 
this may be inferred from the rows of short pillars, on which flags rested, 

ornamented with tiles, both flags and tiles being perforated with holes to 
allow the escape of heat tothe chamber. The style of ornamentation is 
primitive. The Conservator of the Museum of Antiquities at Stuttgart is 
about to undertake a thorough examination of the place. 

Two pieces of mosaic pavement have recently been discovered at St. 
Colombe les Vienne. One of them, three yards long by two wide, has a 
design with a vase in the middle and fishes round about. The other is a 
larger and also finer piece of work, about four yards by three. The design 
consists of birds only, among which are a number of brilliantly coloured 
parrots. On the banks of the Rhine, opposite St. Colombe les Vienne, 
were a number of Roman villas : from one of these, in all probability, the 
mosaic must have come. It was discovered 8 ft. below the ground. 
With the mosaics were found fragments of glass and pottery and a 

_ number of coins and bronze ornaments. During the excavation of the 
pavements a fine head of Minerva in mosaic was also found. 

A DISCOVERY has lately been made among the Archduke Renier’s 
manuscripts. A fragment of the New Testament—comprising a chapter 
from St. Matthew’s Gospel and one from that of St. Mark—has been found. 
It seems to have been written in the third century A.D., and, according 
to Dr. Bickell, of Innsbruck, it must be the copy of a manuscript older 
than those from which the accepted versions of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark have been taken. Among the other MSS. discovered is a papyrus of 
the “ Gorgias” of Plato, dating from the second century and differing a little 
from the known text ; also a fragment containing 200 verses of Homer’s 
‘*Tliad,” a copy of the “ Idylls of Theocritus,” another Arab MS., in addi- 
tion to those announced some time ago, dating from the first century of 
the Hegira, and thirty-eight Latin MSS. 
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THE following articles, more or less{of an'antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the reviews and magazines for September : Black- 
wood, “A Scottish Dame on her Travels, 1756.” Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, “An Old Dutch City.” Magazine of Art, “Female Head- 
gear, Early Eighteenth Century.” ‘Celtic Metalwork, Pagan Period.” 
Atlantic Monthly, “ Ancient and Modern Greek.” Chamébers’s Fournal, 
“ Verona as it is.” Altbernia, “The Period of Man’s Existence upon the 
Earth,” “The Rock of Cashel.” Luglish Illustrated Magazine, 
“* Shakespeare’s County,” “‘ Eton,” “ Heidelberg.” 

LorD PERCY, as President of the Archzological Institute, and as a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, has done good service to the cause 
of archzology by a correspondence with the Archbishop of York, pub- 
lished in the Zzses on September 10, relative to the threatened destruction 
of several of the churches in the city of York. The efforts of anti- 
quarians will not succeed in saving all these interesting and ancient 
fabrics, but, mainly on account of the above intervention, the sacred 
edifices will be dealt with as tenderly as possible. We have no room for 
the letters 2” extenso; but most of our readers will be glad to learn the 
opinion of Zhe Times that “Lord Percy has decidedly the best of the 
dispute,” that he “has secured the object he had at heart,” and has 
“ obtained from the Archbishop an explicit assurance that no churches 
are to be removed.” 

AN inventory has recently been taken of all the works of art belonging 
to the city of Paris, and their total value has been appraised at £490,266, 
the civil buildings being estimated at one-third, and the religious edifices 
at two-thirds of this sum, the two churches of St. Eustache and St. 
Germain des Prés containing works of art valued at about £52,000. The 
depository in the Boulevard Morland contains sixty-nine statues valued 
at £15,560, while the sculpture upon the Hotel de Ville is valued at 
£55,360. The works of art placed in the parks, public gardens, and 
highways are valued at £40,000, about a third of this sum being the 
estimated value of the Monument upon the Place de la République. The 
collection of plans and diagrams, the library, and museum are estimated 
as worth about £120,000, and the contents of the twenty-two municipal 
libraries £25,000. 

THE church of Areley Kings, in the suburbs of Stourport, on the banks 
of the Severn, is now undergoing restoration and material alteration, and 
in the course of these works there have been found, in removing the nave, 
an ancient piscina, and a rood staircase. Within the Norman doorhead 
in the north wall of the nave was found walled up on either side the 
original oak door, greatly decayed, but the large C-shaped hinges were 
tolerably perfect. A massive wooden bolt 2 ft. 4 in. long was still in 
its natural position. Fragments of a Norman font were also found, but 
the most interesting discovery was the traces of letters on the front step- 
stones, which, after removal of paint and whitewash, were found to be 
“TEMPORE LA[YJAMANNI : SANTI.” It is on record that the Poet 
Layaman was priest of Earnley by Severn, and it is assumed that 
Earnley was the old name of Areley Kings. There was a tablet to 
Layaman’s memory in the church, but it is held that this discovery 
places the poet’s connection with Areley Kings beyond doubt. 

DURING the month of September there was on view at the rooms of 
the Archzological Institute, Oxford-mansions, Oxford-street, a very 
extensive collection of archaic pottery, &c., mostly of the Hellenic 
character, which had been dug up in the neighbourhood of the Greek 
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colony of Naucratis, on the coast of Egypt, a city which in former ages 
kept up long and intimate commercial relations with Miletus. These 
have been gleaned and brought to England by Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
whose name is farniliar to the public in connection with Egyptian 
antiquities. The collection comprised vases, cups, bowls, lamps, figures, 
and heads of men, women, and animals, some worked in alabaster, but 
for the most part moulded by the potter’s hands. There was a plentiful 
supply of personal ornaments, amulets and charms, knives, chisels, belts, 
spear heads, arrow heads, and fish hooks, iron hoes and hatchets, cake 
stamps in a kind of terra-cotta, sundry foundation deposits of the temple 
of Apollo, capitals, shafts, and bases of stone columns, one of which, of 
the lonic order, has the lotus pattern in place of the Grecian honeysuckle. 
Besides the above, there was a collection of numerous weights for coins, 
shekels, drachme, &c. 

THE Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund has received a selection 
ofthe antiquities found by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Nebireh, the site identified 
by him with Naucratis, the famous Hellenic emporium. in Egypt. The 
city was famous for its pottery, and, accordingly, excavation has been 
rewarded by a continuous series of fragments of vases dating from B.C. 
700 to 400. The styles represented are already known from research in 
Rhodes and Asia Minor, but their discovery at another centre of Greek 
art is invaluable, and will tend to trace much ofthe history of ornament to 
its source. Of figures in alabaster, limestone, and terra-cotta there are 
typical examples, the most charming being a headless statuette of a girl 
adorned with the famous flower-wreaths of Naucratis, a work in style 
neither Egyptian nor Hellenic, but with the characteristics of archaic 
Greek work at its best and of the delicate handling of the Saih renaissance. 
This specimen is but a small fragment of what will be a new volume of 
facts for Greek archzologists, the recovery of which has been generously 
aided by the Hellenic Society. The collection has been placed in the 
Bronze Room of the British Museum. 

THE 45th annual report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
drawn up under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and presented to 
Parliament, contains a mass of curious information as to the proceedings 
in the Public Record Office for the year 1883. Among other things, an 
account is given of the progress made during the year in making fac-similes 
of national manuscripts and other documents by the process of photo- 
zincography, and with the calendars. The volumes of calendars pub- 
lished in 1883 were the seventh volume of the Calendar of Letters and 
Papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII., for the year 
1534; the tenth volume of the Calendar of Domestic State Papers during 
the Commonwealth, the fifth volume of the Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
and the second part of the fourth volume of the Calendar of Letters, 
Despatches, and State Papers relating to the negotiations between 
England and Spain, including the years 1531—3. Six additional volumes 
of the series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages were published during the year. The researches 
made in foreign documents and the investigation of the Canadian archives 
are also referred to, as well as the amount of business done in the Search 
Office, and other matters. 

ON taking down the church at Iping, near Midhurst, Sussex, prepara- 
tory to rebuilding, some curious discoveries have been made. The church 
was built about forty years-ago, on the site ofa Norman structure. When 
the work was removed to the original level, the foundations of the ancient 
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church were met with. Below them the architect, Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., founda quantity of fragments of ancient pottery, which proved to 
be - Romano-British date. The discovery is worthy of record, since it 
affords another example of a somewhat similar “find” beneath a Sussex 
church. Remains of fully a dozen different vases and urns have been met 
with. Among them, derived from other portions of the site, are 
fragments of Norman pottery with the usual finger-marked patterns. The 
floor-line of the most ancient of the churches erected on the site was cut 
through, and found to be formed of beaten mortar, similar to what is met 
with in some of the Roman villas as well as in some early churches. A 
portion of a Saxon pilaster strip was taken from the old Norman founda- 
tions, used as old material, indicating apparently that a Saxon church of 
stone had preceded this Norman building. This will be preserved in the 
new building, as well as a small thirteenth century sepulchral slab, which 
has been in the churchyard for many years. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Z?mes writes :—‘‘ The Roman tessellated 
pavement in Jewry Wall-street, Leicester, discovered in the year 1832, is 
well known to archzologists ; it has also been known as difficult of 
access, and hardly to be seen in a dark cellar, and, in fact, it has not 
been seen or visited, except by very few persons. Some time ago the 
Town Council resolved to purchase the house and premises, with the 
object of preserving the pavement zx s¢¢u, and of giving additional light 
and better access to it, and, this purchase having been completed in the 
beginning of the present year, the work of improvement began. It was 
now seen that the pavement was continuous under the premises of the 
adjoining house, and under the public street, and arrangements were at 
at once made to uncover and annex these adjoining - parts, so as to 
permit the whole to be seen at one view. The pavement thus uncovered 
forms a floor which, if complete, would measure 23 ft. square ; it lacks a 
part on the west side, and also the entire south border is missing. . . . 
As to the probable date and occupation of the floor, it may be observed 
that the site of this pavement was near the centre of the western Roman 
-town. It is near the Jewry Wall—that is, near the military station and 
fortress. It was obviously the principal house in the place, and as 
clearly, therefore, the residence of the Prafectus, the local representative 
of the Imperial power of Rome.” 

THERE has lately been for some time on view at Mr. E. Joseph’s 
gallery, in Bond-street, a very curious and, it would seem, genuine relic 
of (ueen Elizabeth. This is a small prayer-book, 3 in. by 2 in., in which 
the Queen has written in a very neat hand, on sixty-five leaves of vellum, 
prayers in English, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. The inside of the 
shagreen case, which is adorned with ruby clasps, contains a pair of 
miniatures of the Queen and the Duc d’Alencon, painted by Nicholas 

Hilliard ; and the book is evidently a gage d’amour prepared by the 
Queen for her suitor, probably about 1581, when she announced to her 
Court that she had accepted him for a husband. The prayers are very 
autobiographical ; the writer speaks of herself as “drawing my blood from 
kinges,” and thanks God for “passing me from a prison to a pallace,” 
and “placing me a Souveraigne Prince over the people of England.” 
The history of the book can be traced from James II., who gave it to the 
Duke of Berwick ; from him it passed to Horace Walpole, and after- 
wards to the Duchess of Portland. At her sale, in 1786, it was bought 
for Queen Charlotte for 101 guineas. She left it to one of her ladies-in- 
waiting, from whom it was acquired by the late Duchess of Leeds; thence 
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it passed into the late owner’s hands. The book is described in Wal- 
pole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” in his account of the famous miniaturist 
Nicholas Hilliard. 

ON Saturday, Aug. 1, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge con- 
cluded the sale of the collection of autographs of the late Mr. F. Naylor. 
The best prices were as follows :—Letter of Ludovico, one page folio, 
1616, £4 15s. ; letters of David Garrick on dramatic matters, £3 8s., and 
£3; letter of Edmund Kean, one page quarto, declining a Paris engage- 
mett, 34S. ; autograph verses by E. Kean, signed, and signature on order 
for Drury Lane, £3 3s. ; a large parcel of leaves from the Covent Garden 
Theatre ledgers, signed by celebrated actors and actresses, being receipts 
for their salaries, £1 15s. ; letter from E. Kean, 1828, £7 7s. ; a collection 
of letters and documents, signed by kings of Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
&c., £10; Goldsmith’s original MS. of the ‘“‘ Captives,” an unpublished 
oratorio, £31 Ios. ; sign manual of Richard III., in monogram, £10 Ios. ; 
letter of Melancthon, in Latin, £7 10s. ; a letter of Zwingle, £9 5s. ; letter 
of General Wolfe to Lord G. Sackville, £8 8s. ; eight letters of Washing- 
ton, two pages, quarto, £30 ; letter of the Earl of Essex, favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, £11 5s. ; letter of Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of France, 

"55: letter of John Evelyn addressed to Dr. Good, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, £5 5s. ; letter of Samuel Foote, dramatist and comedian, 
£2 4s.; letter of Francois II., King of France, first husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots, to his uncle, the Duke of Savoy, £3 7s. ; letter of Oliver 
Goldsmith to David Garrick, and endorsed by the latter, one page quarto, 
asking Garrick to send him back his play, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” in 
consequence of the unfavourable opinion of Colman, £34; letter of 
Thomas Gray, the poet, to Horace Walpole, £6 10s. At the end of the 
sale some interesting MSS. were sold as follows :—The autograph MS. of 
“Iskander, King of Epirus,” by the late Lord Beaconsfield, £5 5s. ; the 
first part of “ Ixion in Heaven,” autograph MS. by the same distinguished 
author, £5 5s. ; “the Siegeof Corinth,” by Lord Byron—the original MS., 
neatly inlaid, with the printed text on the opposite page, tastefully 
mounted, and bound in morocco, folio, £115 ; the original MS. of Byron’s 
“Prometheus,” inlaid, with printed text uniform with the Siege of 
Corinth, £30 ; twelve interesting letters of Charles Dickens addressed to 
H. P. Smith, inlaid and bound in olive morocco, £16. The sale realised 


a little over £2,780. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
A! communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


PROFESSOR FREEMAN AND MR. J. H. ROUND. 
(See ante, p. 154.) 
S1R,—I regret that I should be brought into conflict with my old friend 
Mr. R. L. Poole by his well-meaning attempt to pull Professor Freeman’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. To anyone else I might with justice have 


retorted that I was fighting the whale, not the minnows, and could not be 
expected to take any notice of unsought or (to quote Mr. Poole’s expres- 
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sion) of “random, irresponsible” opinions. But as I confidently hope, in 
due time, to convert Mr. Poole from the error of his ways—for he is the 
soundest of scholars in his own line, though that line is not the Norman 
period—I am quite ready to reply to his ““ observation or two.” At the 
same time, he must, of course, not complain of the result if he w2// 


**Rush in where Freeman fears to tread.” 


I shall take successively his two points, dealing with my two articles. 

The first and main issue is one of extreme simplicity. It is admitted 
that in 1876,in an address delivered at Colchester, and subsequently 
printed both in the Archeological Fournal and in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Mr. Freeman, positively and without reservation, pronounced that 
“ Colchester Keep was clearly the work of Eudo.” Now there has never 
been any historian who has protested more eagerly or more persistently 
than Mr. Freeman against the idea that history was “something which 
might be learned in modern English and French books that were pleasant 
to read,” or that anything but original and contemporary authority could 
ever justify a statement of fact. I will again quote his own words on the 
duties of a teacher of history :— 


** He must work to lay the foundation; when the foundation is once laid, a 
superstructure may be raised on it which may live through a good many storms 
and blasts of controversy.” —Office of the Historical Professor, p. 26. 


We naturally ask, then, what was the original and contemporary 
authority on which Mr. Freeman raised his “superstructure” about 
“Eudo” and Colchester Keep? Neither the Professor nor his apologist 
have answered, or dare answer, this inquiry. 1 will, therefore, do it for 
them. With the exception of an incidental allusion in a Genealogia 
Fundatoris of Tintern Abbey—the brethren of which (even if this 
document were not, as it has been proved to be, untrustworthy) could not 
know a fact about ‘‘ Eudo” and Colchester, which even his own monks at 
Colchester did not—the sole authority for Mr. Freeman’s statement is the 
entry in a wild MS. of the time of Edward III., devoted to the doings of the 
Empress Helena and her father King Coel (!), that. in the year 1076, a 
date which Mr. Freeman would himself reject, ‘‘ Eudo” built Colchester 
Castle “in fundo palatii Coelis quondam regis.” I hereby challenge 
either Mr. Freeman or Mr. Poole to produce any other “ original 
authority ” whatever for the statement that Colchester Keep was “ clearly 
the work of Eudo.” 

The silence, on this point, of Mr. Freeman himself may not impossibly 
be due to an uncomfortable recollection of the following passage in the 
original Preface to his work on the Norman Conquest :— 


** Both writers [Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave] also singularly resemble each 
other in a certain lack of critical power. Nothing in any period of history, above 
all, nothing in the period of history with which I am concerned is more necessary 
than to distinguish the respective value of different authorities. Now in this 
respect both Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave were deficient. Neither, I believe, 
ever made a statement for which he could not give chapter and verse in some 
shape or other. But both of them were too apt to catch at any statement which 
seemed at all to support their several theories, without always stopping to reflect 
whether such statements came from contemporary chronicles and charters or from 
careless and ill-informed compilers three or four centuries later.” 


Mr. Freeman therefore, as Mr. Poole reminds us, was asked by the 


author of ‘‘ Colchester Castle” “for something more than the mere er 
cathedré statement—‘It is clearly a work of Eudo.’” But he did not 
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and (for the excellent reasons that we have seen above) could not give, in 
reply, what was asked for, and, as I have explained (ante, vii. 265), shirk- 
ing this, took refuge in a counter-attack. Mr. Poole, as we might of 
course expect, simply follows in his footsteps. Thus he leaves absolutely 
untouched what I distinctly advanced as my gravamen (vii. 264), viz., that 
Mr. Freeman, when placed “on his defence” refuses to withdraw a 
statement he has made, although it has been proved to be “built on the 
sand,” and shows by his plea, that, as he said of Mr. Rule, “he has a 
singular gift of turning the facts about to suit his own purpose.” Take, 
for instance, his argument from Domesday, my exfosé of which his 
champion wholly and conveniently ignores. 

Mr. Poole indignantly protests that I have “ altogether shifted the line 
of attack.” This is not so. Mr. Freeman has been throughout asked, 
and is asked still, “ for something more than the mere ex cathedré state- 
ment, ‘It is clearly a work of Eudo.’” Let him either produce his authority 
for that statement, or tacitly confess that he has no authority, or none at 
least that he would dare to produce. But let him not endeavour to evade 
this dilemma by raising a cloud of extraneous dust. 

As to the disputed charter, I went so far (vii. 266), in my anxiety to do 
justice to the Professor, as to say that “‘ Mr. Freeman has clearly shown ” 
its true date. As Mr. Poole is not satisfied with this, I must now inform 
him that this true date had been previously given by Mr. Chester Waters 
(Notes and Queries, Jan. 1889) in a note to which Mr. Freeman refers on 
another question. 

But, as Mr. Poole is careful to make the date of the charter his cheval 
de bataille, 1 must really ask him to refer to my article (ante, vii. 266), 
where he will find that so far from the 1091 date being (as he proclaims) 
the “essential point” in the opposition to Mr. Freeman’s argument, the 
Professor's date (1101) is even more fatal to his contention. 

Lastly, I may remind Mr. Poole that the evolution of Mr. Freeman’s 
unlucky statement was traced by the author of “Colchester Castle” 
(pp. 27, 28) from the earlier edition of the “ Norman Conquest,” where 
it is not to be found, through the transition stage of the later edition, 
where it is suggested as “in all likelihood,” to the final stage of the 
Colchester address, where it is announced as “clearly” a fact. I have 
myself, in “The Death of William Malet” (which appeared in the 
Academy), similarly traced the evolution of another of the Professor’s 
statements from that of ingenious hypothesis to that of ascertained fact. 

The second of Mr. Poole’s points need not detain us long. That, his 
“heavier charge,” comes to this. Mr. Freeman had given in his Colchester 
address a certain explanation of a given phenomenon. That explanation 
was questioned, and a different one suggested, by the author of “Colchester 
Castle.” Thereupon appeared Mr. Freeman’s “English Towns and 
Districts,” with a re-issue of the address, in which this different explana- 
tion was added to the one previously given, with strange and startling 
result (ante, pp. 73,74). Now, Mr. Freeman himself, when in a similar 
predicament, thus wrote in the Academy (March 10, 1883) :— 


‘* Mr. Rule’s arguments have a singular likeness to those of Mr. Waters, I 
dare say it is all mght, but it is a little unlucky. At least, if Mr. Rule’s account 
of Abbot Geronto had appeared before mine, I should certainly have thought it 
right to mention the fact.” 


Pace Mr. Poole, I was even more justified in drawing the inference 
which Mr. Freeman did in the case of Mr. Rule, insomuch that Mr, 
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Freeman had actually given a contrary explanation to that which he 
subsequently, and so mysteriously, produced. Now, when Mr. Rule 
replied that his arguments were older than the appearance of Mr. Waters’s, 
Mr. Freeman did not apologise for his insinuation. I, on the contrary, 
will not claim his own example as a precedent, but though my inference, 
as I have shown, was far more justifiable than his, will withdraw and 
apologise for it, if I have unwittingly done him an injustice : that is, if the 
anonymous article, which Mr. Poole says appeared in the Saturday 
Review ten years ago, and which, I believe, I have never seen, did indeed 
proceed from Mr. Freeman’s pen—a fact of which, obviously, I could not 
be aware, and of which Mr. Poole must have been privately informed by 
the Regius Professor himself. It may have been “audacity,” as Mr. 
Poole puts it, not to have known that Mr. Freeman had written this 
article. Ifso, I am guilty of that “audacity,” and shall not forget that 
the authorship of that, article has now been publicly acknowledged. 

Mr. Poole will, I hope, forgive me for adding that, had I consulted my 
own interests, or the prospect only of my own advantage, I too should 
have followed in the ruck, and sung Mr. Freeman’s praises. As it is, I 
am the loser (I speak from experience) by my firm resolve that, at all 
costs, the truth (as I pledge myself to prove it) shall be made known to 
the world. J. H. Rounp. 

Wyvenhoe, Colchester, September 3. 


WILLIAM THYNNE. 
(See ante, p. 153.) 

S1R,—The letter of Mr. A. Hall deserves my thanks. If he can clear 
up the discrepancies in the different printed pedigrees of Thynne which I| 
have consulted, I shall be still more thankful. For instance, Noble, 
“History College of Arms,” Lond. 1804, p. 213, makes William Thynne, 
the Chaucer editor, “son of William le Thynne and Joan Higgons,” and 
another authority, quoted in Mr. Furnivall’s edition of the “ Animaduer- 
sions” (p. vii), “son of John de la Inne and Jane Bowdler,” his grand- 
parents. 

If my purpose had been to write a detailed account of the Thynne 
family, for which I am in no way qualified, I might have encumbered 
your pages with names and purely genealogical data. I thought it suffi- 
cient for my purpose to supply the reference to the third volume of the 
‘“* Topographer and Genealogist,” which gives, I believe, the best account 
of this family’s alliances and descents. By this account it will be seen 
that our William Thynne was the younger son of Ralph Bottefeld, alias 
Thynne, who died in 1515; his grandfather was John Bottefeld “de la 
Inne,” who himself was grandson of the Thomas Bottefeld who divided 
his estates, as already described, in 1439. As the three volumes of the 
“ Topographer and Genealogist ” are accessible enough, I will not occupy 
your space by setting out the pedigree in the usual form. As to the 
surname of Thynne, if Mr. Hall can supply any clue to its origin more 
reasonable than that generally accepted by all who have examined the 
records of the Bath family, I, for one, shall be glad to consider it. Mr. 
M. A. Lower, “ Essays on Surnames,” Lond. 1875, vol. i. p. 150, has, 
‘* the original ancestor of the Thynne family was no other than one John 
de Botteville. This gentleman, who flourished so recently as the reign 
of Edward IV., resided at one of the Inns of Court, and was thence called 
John of the Inn.” On the other hand, most antiquarians allow that the 
word “inn” was often applied to the mansions of the nobility and gentry. 
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For instance, were not Furnivall’s, Gray’s, and Lincoln’s Inns originally 
private dwellings, inhabited by the distinguished persons whose names 
they now bear? So also ina note to vol. iii. of the “ Topographer and 
Genealogist,” p. 468, I find: “ The only possession which the first Earls 
of Shrewsbury, of the family of Talbot, had in Shrewsbury was their 
mansion or inn ; from that circumstance called Talbot Inne.” 

There is another question respecting William Thynne upon which | 
should like to see some clearer light thrown. Is he the same person as 
Thynnus Aulicus, twice mentioned in the Epistles of Erasmus?* The 
identity is accepted by Blakeway, “ Sheriffs of Shropshire,” p. 115, and 
by Beriah Botfield, in his “ Stemmata Bottevilliana,” p. 105. If this be 
correct, and if the assertions of Erasmus, who, as a foreigner, may have 
been misled, are founded on fact, the early life of William Thynne was 
not free from reproach, and gave no promise of its honourable close. 
Thynnus Aulicus appears to have married unhappily in early life, and to 
have been separated from his wife under circumstances that reflected 
honour neither upon himself nor upon her. It must be confessed that the 
identity is notimprobable. First, there is the title Aw/zcus, or the courtier, 
which our Thynne most certainly was from an early period of his life, 
although he did not become Clerk ofthe Kitchen till 1524. Second, there 
is the likelihood of his having been twice married, since the pedigree in 
Hoare’s ‘‘ Wiltshire,” vol. i. p. 60, makes him to have married Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of Henry Bawde, whereas, the wife who survived 
him, and was the mother of his children, was Anne Bond, as already 
described. I suspect that William Thynne was twice married, and that 
his first adventure in matrimony was unfortunate. We happily know him 
as the patron of letters and the faithful servant of his king, going down 
to the grave full of years and honours. Yet there may have been passages 
in the story of his youth over which his friends were impelled by charity 
to draw the veil of oblivion. His honourable after-career, and the piety 
which breathes through his last will and the inscription on his tomb, no 
less than his services to literature, make ample amends, to us, at least, for 
any errors and follies which may have left their mark upon earlier and 
less thoughtful years. 

Emmanuel Hospital, Westminster. J. MASKELL. 

THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

S1R,—There is no object in Edinburgh so attractive to the stranger or of 
more interest to the inhabitants than the Castle of Edinburgh. Its history 
is woven up with that of Scotland as the history of the Tower of London 
is woven up with that of England. Its romantic position, crowning a 
great rock rising out of a valley in the centre of the city, brings it con- 
stantly in view of the citizens ; therefore the present proposal of the 
Government to make some improvements on the unsightly buildings 
which disfigure so great a part of the Castle rock is received with great 
interest in Edinburgh. For many years past the necessity for repairs and 
improvements has been constantly urged upon Government, but until 
now without effect. I have therefore to express great delight that the 
improvements now proposed, although small in extent, are designed with 
great taste, and will add much to the picturesque appearance of the build- 
ings. But, as I have said, they are small in extent, and a great deal 
remains untouched. We are painfully aware that it is almost impossible 
to induce Government to spend money on any national object out of 


* Epistole Erasmi, viii. 14 and xv. 14, in the Basle edition of 1558. 
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London, as they appear to consider there is “no nationality out of Lon- 
don.” But I beg to insist on the claims of Edinburgh Castle to a large 
expenditure on the embellishment and renovation of its buildings, as this 
Castle possesses revenues of its own, specially applicable to this purpose, 
which are collected and diverted from that purpose by the Government, 
and which, if honestly applied, are quite sufficient for the purpose. 

I refer to the “ Rental of Edinburgh Castle,” which at one time it was 
my duty to collect for the Governor of the Castle, but since 1860 the 
Governors have been deprived of this emolument, and the rental has been 
collected by the Crown Receiver in Edinburgh and paid into the Ex- 
chequer. 

The Parliament of Scotland, James VI., 1584, cap. 8, granted to the 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle certain duties payable from different estates 
in the counties of Fife, Forfar, and Perth, for the “up-keeping of the 
Castle.” These duties are payable by fifty-six different vassals, and amount 
to about £1,000 per annum. Since 1860, Government has collected 
£25,000, specially applicable to the “ upkeeping of the Castle,” but which 
sum they have not so applied. The knowledge that they are in possession 
of these funds should induce them to undertake such i improvements upon 
the Castle buildings as would make it one of the finest castles in Europe. 

Edinburgh. JOHN GRANT, Marchmont Herald. 

JENNINGS. 

S1R,—Can any of your readers give me information concerning the 
Jennings family of Shiplake? Particulars regarding the marriage of 
Henry Constantine Jennings and Juliana Atkinson and the birth of their 
son John Henry would greatly oblige. 

Gauder Lodge, Lower Norwood. E. JENNINGS. 

AN OLD HAND-BELL. 

S1r,—I have a fine old hand-bell, inscribed ‘John Elborow, 1678.” 

Can any of your readers give me any information as to the maker? 


Crouch-street, Banbury. JAMES GRIFFIN. 
POOCCOOOCE 


Books Received. 


1. Seventeen Pedigrees from Family Memorials, by E. E. Salisbury. 
Privately printed. (New York.) 

2. Report of Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society. 
1884-5. 

3. East Barnet. By Rev. F.C. Cass, M.A. Part I. London and 
Middlesex Archzological Society. 1885. 

4. A List of Shakespeare Rarities. By J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Priv ately printed. 

. The Huguenots. Part II. By G. Lambert. Privately printed. 

é. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. No. 21. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

7. Hakluyt’s Discoveries of the English Nation. Vol.i. Edited 
by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S. Edinburgh: E. & G. Goldsmid. 1885. 

8. Culross and Tulliallan. By David Beveridge. 2vols. Blackwood 
& Sons. 1885. 

g—1i2. Old Inns and Taverns of Ipswich. Journal of Will Dowsing. 
Index to the Visitation of Norfolk, 1664. The Great Domesday Book of 
Ipswich. By the Rev. C.. H. Evelyn White. Ipswich: Pawsey & Hayes. 
1885. 
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TUaltham Cross. 


fp S already briefly stated by us (see ante, p. 191), 

) satisfactory progress has been made with an 

Sz appeal having for its object the restoration 

E and preservation of that well-known object 

of antiquarian interest, the Eleanor Cross at 

Waltham. Considerable repairs were effected 

upon the Cross about fifty years ago; but, 

owing partly to the quality of the material 

used, and partly to other causes, the memorial 

is now in a somewhat dilapidated condition. In May last a local 
meeting was held for the purpose of considering what steps should 
be taken to remedy this evil, and, if possible, to bring the Cross into 
greater prominence. With this view a committee was appointed, having 
for its president Sir Henry Meux, Bart., and among its members 
the Bishop of St. Alban’s, Lord Aberdare, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
H. Selwin Ibbetson, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Professor Todhunter, 
Mr. E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., and other gentlemen interested in 
archeology and in the preservation of ancient monuments. Mr. 
E. T. Doxat, J.P., of Wood Green Park, Cheshunt, was appointed 
treasurer, and Mr. J. Tydeman was nominated to act as hon. 
secretary, in conjunction with Mr. W. Hammond. An examination 
of the Cross was made by Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, and it has 
been estimated that at least £800 will be required for the due 
carrying out of the restoration of the monument alone. The com- 
mittee have been saved an expenditure of about £2,000 through 
the munificent liberality of Sir Henry Meux, who has purchased the 
Falcon Inn, adjoining the Cross, and has promised to present to the 
public such a portion of its site as may be required for widening 
the roadway, in order that the Cross may stand free from encroach- 
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ment, or from poor and tasteless surroundings. The buildings hard 
by completely hide one side of the cross, including one of the effigies 
of the queen. 

Waltham Cross has given name to a hamlet on the London road, 
about half a mile west of the old town of Waltham Abbey, or 
Waltham Holy Cross, as it was once called. It stands close to the 
“Falcon” Inn, which has been built up against it, in the angle 
formed by the high road and another road which branches off 
eastward towards Waltham Abbey. The Cross, as is well known, 
is one of those elegant stone structures which the pious affection of 
Edward I. caused to be erected to the memory of his wife, Eleanor 
of Castile, in the places where her body rested for the night on its 
journey from Hareby, in Nottinghamshire, where she died, to the 
place of its interment in Westminster Abbey. Of the several crosses 
which were erected in this manner—at Lincoln, Newark-on-Trent, 
Grantham, Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony-Stratford, 
Dunstable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, Westcheap [Cheapside], and 
Charing—three only remain, namely, those at Geddington, North- 
ampton, and Waltham. Like the Geddington and Northampton 
crosses, that at Waltham was once surrounded by a flight of steps; 
but in 1757, the original steps having been taken away (doubtless to 
make way for the encroachments which had grown up around the 
Cross), the base was, as shown in an old illustration, formed of 
brickwork built up vertically under the lower stage of stonework, 
and following its outline without any projection. What was the 
original number of steps is at present somewhat a matter for con- 
jecture. ‘It is possible,” writes Mr. Ponting, “that upon removing 
the ground some trace of the lower step might be found, which 
would set the point beyond doubt.” Dr. Stukely stated in 1757 
that there were formerly ten steps, although a drawing from his 
pencil, dated some years earlier, only shows six. 

The present steps, four in number, were placed there in 1833-4, 
when the Cross was ‘‘ restored”’ under the direction of Mr. W. B. 
Clarke, the architect, with whose brother, Mr. Frederick Clarke, 
Mr. Tydeman, the hon. secretary of the present restoration com- 
mittee, has lately been in communication. Mr. Clarke admits that 
his brother used bad stone for the restorations, and that he erred in 
respect to the upper part of the structure; for, instead of the shaft 
carrying the terminal cross being plain, as in the original, he tried 
to “improve” it by substituting an ornamental shaft with crockets 
at the angles. The upper parts of the Cross are now greatly 
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mutilated, much of the foliage being defaced, the pinnacles and 
other ornamentation broken, and the statues of the queen sad]; 
disfigured. 

The following details of the Cross are gleaned from the pages of 
‘Greater London” * :—‘‘ The form of the Cross is hexagonal, and 
it is divided into three storeys, of which the centre one is open, and 
contains statues of the queen in whose honour it was erected. Each 
side of the lower storey is divided into compartments beneath an 
angular coping, charged with shields pendent from different kinds of 
foliage, and exhibiting the arms of England, of Castile, Leon, and 
Ponthieu. The cornice over this storey consists of foliage and lions’ 
heads, surmounted by battlements, pierced with quatrefoils. The 
second storey consists of twelve open tabernacles in pairs, but so 
divided that the pillar intersects the middle of the statue behind it. 
These terminate in ornamental pediments, with a bouquet on the 
top, and with a cornice and battlement, and support the third storey, 
which is of solid masonry, ornamented with single compartments in 
relief resembling those below, and supporting the broken shaft of 
a plain cross. The statues of the queen are crowned ; she holds a 
cordon in her left hand, and a sceptre in her right.” 

The original Cross was completed in 1294, the work having been 
designed by Pietro Cavalini, a Roman sculptor, painter and architect, 
and executed by Alexander of Abingdon, Domenic de Leger, of 
Rheims, and Roger de Crundale. The three statues of Queen 
Eleanor, however, are the work of William de Ireland. The stone 
was brought from Caen, in Normandy, and the total cost is stated 
to have been £95, a large sum in those days. 

Inavolume entitled “ Memorials of Queen Eleanor,” it is remarked 
that “the Waltham Cross has suffered grievously from neglect and 
wilful injury, and not a little, we are compelled to say, from modern 
restoration.”’ It is to be feared that there is much truth in the last 
words of this assertion. The members of the Society of Antiquaries 
have twice interested themselves in preserving it from decay: once 
in 1721, and again in 1757, when Lord Monson, the then lord of 
the manor of Cheshunt, at the request of the Society, as stated above, 
surrounded the base with brickwork, as the whole of the steps had 
then been taken away. At that time it was discovered that the roof 
of a neighbouring house, which long disfigured the view of the Cross, 
leaned against one of the statues of the queen. In 1796 the Cross 


* ** Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., vol. i. p. 392. 
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was again found to be in a very neglected condition. Mr. Gough, 
in the ‘* Vetusta Monumenta,” observes that the Cross probably 
stood isolated from the town, like that near Nottingham, or, at least, 
that the only building near it was “ Ye Olde Foure Swannes Hos- 
telrie.”” Previous to the renovation of the Cross in 1833, the corner 
of the Falcon Inn must have come into almost absolute contact with 
it; and although the more serious danger resulting from this was 
averted by cutting off the angle, the close proximity of it still involves 
some risk to the Cross from falling tiles or other mishaps. 

At one time there was attached to the Cross a board, pointing the 
direction of the adjacent roads. Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, an attempt was made to remove the entire structure into 
Theobald’s Park ; but, fortunately, the materials were found to be so 
decayed that the idea was abandoned, and it became an almost 
shapeless mass of stone, and a few years more would have left 
nothing remaining of Waltham Cross. About 1830 the attention of 
the neighbouring gentry and others, however, was called to it, while 
there was yet time to save something of its pristine form, and while 
it afforded indications by which much that was deficient might be 
restored, and a subscription was at once set on foot for the purpose 
of raising the necessary funds for repairing the monument. In 1833, 
the work was commenced, under the direction of Mr. W. B. Clarke. 
’ Bhe result was the restoration of the Cross as it now appears. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort stopped to inspect this relic of 
antiquity on their way from Cambridge to London in October, 1843 ; 
and, doubtless in remembrance of her visit to Waltham, the Queen 
has contributed £ 25 towards the restoration fund. 

The “Four Swans” Inn, mentioned above, and which stands on 
the opposite side of the road, is undoubtedly an old building, but it 
is questionable whether it can properly lay claim to the antiquity 
that is locally assigned to it, for in it, according to tradition, “ the 
body of Queen Eleanor remained for the night preceding its solemn 
entry into London.’”’ Salmon considers this inn to have been the 
original manor-house of the honour of Richmond ; and Gough, in the 
work above referred to, says that ‘‘it bears marks of great antiquity, 
in the forms of its chimneys, and the quantity of chesnut timber 
employed about it.” A large signboard, supported on tall posts, 
placed on the opposite sides of the way, swings across the road, 
having on it the inscription, “Ye Olde Foure Swannes Hostelrie, 
1260.” But the date certainly belongs to an earlier structure. 

W. DampPIiER. 
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Che Globe Playhouse. 
By W. RENDLE, F.R.C.S. 


BRIEF but real picture of the Globe might be written, an 

outcome of epigrammatic sayings of contemporaries ; all we 
should have to do would be to read and write between the lines. 
Not to undervalue other Shakespeareans, it would not, however, 
be easy to read faithfully and correctly between the lines but for the 
comprehensive exactness of our great Shakespearean scholar, Mr. 
Halliwell Phillipps.* 

The Globe as a “ phoenix ” came out of the ‘‘ ashes” of a prede- 
cessor, not by fire as did the second. In 1576, one Gyles Allen, of 
Shoreditch, and James Burbage, joiner and actor, originated this first 
of regular theatres near Finsbury. But, in 1597, the Burbages, 
expecting to go on at the same place, were foiled. Either the con- 
science pricked into life by the spread of Puritanical ideas, or things 
being very bad indeed, and likely perhaps to take a wrong turn, 
made Allen unwilling to renew the lease ; he would put it all to some 
better purpose. Curiously, in the lease was a provision that Burbage 
might ‘‘take downe and carrye awaye to their owne proper use for 
ever such buildinges and other thinges.” Accordingly, Richard 
Burbage, Peeter Streat, and others, some twelve persons, “ did carrye 
awaye .... all the wood and timber . . . . into the Bancksyde, 
in the parishe of St. Marye Overyes, and there erected a newe play- 
house, with the sayd timber and woode.” This was December 28, 
1598. Inacontract dated January, 1599-1600, the Fortune play- 
house was to be built by the same Peter Street, upon the plan of the 
late-erected playhouse on the Bancke, called the Globe, and, as the 
particulars, at least of its inner construction, are set forth, we learn 
two facts, that the late-erected meant between December 28, 1598, 
and January, 1599-1600, and the particulars of the structure of the 
one implies a fairly exact description, that is of internal arrangements, 
of the other. We could almost build the house from the description. 

Until Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, from original documents, declared 
these facts, the best authorities had adopted 1594 as the date of the 
Southwark erection of the Globe ; in this Malone has been followed 
by writers down to our own time, notably by Collier, in whom it was 
almost a passion to descry and decry the mistakes of others. 


* Whose large and beautifully illustrated book, now in its fifth edition, appears 
in price so trifling that it is more like a gift to the public. 
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The spot of ground shown in our sketch map, p. 54, to which 
these materials were brought, was bounded on the south and west by 
that afterwards known as Globe-alley, by Deadman’s-place on the east, 
and by Maid-lane on the north; Bank-end stairs, and Horseshoe- 
alley stairs, the two nearest landing-places, bearing N.E. about 400 
feet, and N.W. about 450 feet. 

I observe no Glode-alley in the Token-book of the parish until 
about 1610. 

In this way the Globe got “the other side of the Tyber,” as in 
light and airy way the Thames was styled ; and as the Thames was 
very plentifully supplied with landing-stairs, with, at the Falcon, a 
ferry, there was but little hindrance in getting to the Globe, or to any 
other of the Bankside houses, if you were so disposed, and a number 
going at once might always be taken by the watermen for a 
diminished fare, for a trifle. People did not, could not, make so 
much in those days of landing for their 
pleasures in a sort of marsh, to the Globe 
“fenced with a ditch and forked out of a 
marish,” where, as the uncomplimentary 
Shirley says, the people were ‘‘ far more 
skilful at the ebbs and flows of water than 
of wit.” 

So here “the Globe the glory of the 
banke”’ is set down, with a place prepared 
for it, as was needful, by piles driven into the wet soil. But when 
one remembers that it was one time or another a place of rose 
gardens, and of places of entertainment by the riverside, in which 
you might be well or ill entertained and refreshed, according to 
your object, and passed to and from the river for a trifle, a picture 
in Sidney’s Arcadia comes to mind. His ideal place, which might 
have been this, was set in some places with roses, and in all the 
rest it was flourishing green ; the roses adding such a ruddy show to it 
as though the field were bashful at its own beauty: and about it, as 
if it had been made to enclose a theatre, grew such trees.” So the 
enamoured citizen who— 


“ Crossed the Thames to take the cheerful aire 
In open fields, the weather was so faire,’ 


went to St. George’s Fields, to which the Bankside led. The 
conditions now, 1589, are not exactly stagnancy; the streams 
continually renewed and drained (“the ebbs and flows”’) the 
sodden soil about the Clobe. It could not but be green 











THE FIRST GLOBE THEATRE (1610). 
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and attractive sometimes, and the second Globe was a summer 
theatre. The first Globe thus set down in appropriate place 
was in shape a circle, as the second was a polygon of six or 
eight sides. Inthe 1610 view, by Hondius, of the first Globe, it 
has a circular basis, of greater circumference than the playhouse, 
enclosing, perhaps, a passage. This was “the wooden QO,” which 
could in mimic play “inclose a kingdom ”—imitating “ that little O 
the earth ’—this ‘‘ was the Banke-side roundhouse,” “ the Globe, fair 
ring, the world’s best stage.” It becomes with Ben Jonson, “the 
Globe, the glory of the Bank,” ‘‘ the fair filled Globe,” ‘‘the Globe 
with its triumphs.” It has its prosperous times, and they lasted 
long, some making money and keeping it, as, notably, Shakespeare, 
who became wealthy — 

more to spend it, and get [— 
into Henslowe’s books and 
into gaol. There is a touch- 
ing picture, and a cry from 
Massinger, and Daborne, 
and another, in the Clink, 
for money to clear them ; 
but I cannot go into that 
now. About the Globe is 
a Muses’ colony that takes 
“the vastness of the Globe 
to contain.” The watermen 
are plentiful, often in the 
St. Saviour’s registers out- | 














numbering all the other THE SECOND GLOBE THEATRE (1616). 
trades together; in the 

palmy days of the playhouses they have enough to do, thronging 
the stair-landings by scores. Here was the resort. ‘ What shall we 
do to-day,” says one to another. “Shall we to the Globe, and see 
a play ?”"—or, as in Follie’s Anatomy— 





** Blackfriars, or the Paris Garden bears? ... . 
The Globe to-morrow acts a pleasant play, 
In hearing it consume the irksome day,” 


they are not complimentary, so the mere idler — 


“« As forth he steals, to Globe does run, 
And smiles and vows four acts are done.” 


In Mildmay’s Diary: ‘ 8th June, to a play at the Globe, 1s. 6d. ; 
18th, to a play at the Globe, 1s. rod.” One envious man sees 
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“* daily offering to the god of pleasure resident at the Globe on the 
Bankeside much more than would have supplied his wants.” This 
was ‘‘the continent of the world, the Globe, to which half the year 
a world of beauties and brave spirits resorted.” 

The playhouses were noted for vice and ribaldry. What could we 
expect at that time, when the Bankside was a place of perpetual 
carnival in summer time, and the age was free? Of course, the Globe 
was not for Puritans ; sometimes the plays ran hot and stirred the 
blood, say, when Beaumont and Fletcher were on the boards ; and 
even Shakespeare, overborne as he is with the far higher and nobler, 
ran into a little free ribaldry, and wherefore not, so that it was not 
vicious. Much more of evil is there now in virtue-seeming euphemism, 
with impurity covered up behind it. Here a sour Puritan is speaking : 
a whole world of vice, he says, reigns at the Globe, and, looking to 
the fire of 1613, is glad it had been consumed. You are bid deri- 
sively ‘‘ to frisk to the Globe with your free companions, your trulls,”’ 
or, in Tom Tel-Troth’s words, what ‘‘ light-taylde huswives would not 
unto the Banke-sides round-house fling . . . themselves to show and 
vaunt,” and so on,and so on. But, with all this, no grander words 
were ever presented than on the stage of the old Globe. 

There was one visitor at the Globe in 1610-11 whom we might note, 
Simon Forman, consulted by high and low, who cast nativities, told 
fortunes, and was indeed one of the ‘‘ wise men” of the day, a sort 
of male white witch. He is so interested in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” 
“*“Cymbeline,” and ‘‘ Macbeth,” which he saw at the Globe, that he 
takes the trouble to leave his opinion for us: ‘*howe Leontes, the 
Kinge of Cicillia, was overcom with jelosy of his wife; how the 
child was carried into Bohemia, laid in a forrest to perish, but was 
brought up by a sheppard; how a king’s son marries that wentch ;” 
thus he takes note of “‘ the Winter’s Talle at the Glob, 1611, the 15 of 
Maye” ; “in the play of Cimbelin, Innogen in mans apparell fled to 
mete her love at Milford Haven ”—of “ Mackbeth at the Glob 1610, 
the 20 of Aprill, here three women feiries salute Macbeth, King. Then 
said Bancko, what all to Mackbeth and nothing to me?.. . and 
when Mack Beth had murdred the Kinge, the blod on his handes 
could not be washed of by any means, nor from his wives handes. . . 
and how Mackbetes quen did rise in the night in her slepe, and 
walke and talked and confessed all, and the docter noted her wordes.” 

In 1613, the Globe is burnt, on St. Peter’s day. Sir Henry 
Wotton tells the story in his letter, July 2, 1613, to Sir Edmund 
Bacon: ‘* Let matters of state sleep,” he says, “ I will entertain you 
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at the present with what happened this week at the Banke-side. The 
King’s players had a new play, called All is True, representing some 
principal pieces of the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was set forth 
with many extraordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty, even 
to the matting of the stage, the knights of the order with their 
Georges and Garters, the guards with their embroidered coats and 
the like. Now King Henry making a masque at the Cardinal 
Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons (chambers), being shot off at 
his entry, some of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them 
was stopped did light on the thatch, where being thought at first but 
an idle smoak, and their eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled 
inwardly and ran round like a train, consuming in less than an hour 
the whole House to the very ground ; nothing did perish but wood 
and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks, and one man had his breeches 
set on fire.’ Another letter: ‘‘ But it was a great marvel and grace 
of God that the people had so little harm, having but two narrow 
doors to get out”—no life was lost. 

In those times, and even down to my own, anything a little 
extraordinary was printed in the shape of broadsheet or ballad, and 
cried about the street; so in this case, a ballad called ‘* The 
sodayne Burninge of the Globe on the Bankside in the Playtime on 
St. Peter’s Day last, 1613. vj°.” 

A verse or two of the ballad will suffice : — 

‘* Now sit thee down, Melpomene, 
Wrapt in a sea-coal robe, 


And tell the doleful tragedie 
That late was played at Globe. 
* . . * 


Out ran the knights, out ran the lords, 
And there was great ado; 
Some lost their hats, some lost their swords— 
Then out ran Burbage too ; 
The reprobates, though drunk on Monday, 
Prayed for the fool and Henry Condy. 

Oh sorrow, &c.” 

The silken flag which was usually flying in playing time was burnt, 
as was the alehouse attached. 

Cholmeley, of the Rose, had for part of his privilege a tenement 
in Maiden-lane and Rose-alley for victualling, and no one else was 
to put to sale bread or drink in or about the ground, playhouse, or 
garden; and at the Fortune was the taphouse belonging thereto. 
The St. Saviour’s Register shows a Lawrence Fletcher tapster, but 
whether our Lawrence had the privilege of the tap at the Globe I 
know not; probably it was not he; the name was not uncommon. 
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Concanen tells of a Globe Tavern of which the playhouse was part, 
but this will need corroboration, perhaps. There is, however, a 
note of 1636 of one ‘‘ George White, a vintner at the Globe.” 

Ben Jonson saw the fire, and expressed, in poetic fury, his 
“execration against Vulcan”—‘that cruell stratagem against the 
Globe, the glory of the Banke.” So Taylor, “and I in action saw 
the Globe to burn”—the next spring, as Stowe says, ‘‘it was new 
builded in farre fairer maner than before ”—Taylor* and Shirley, one 
or both, improving the occasion, thus :— 


** As gold is better that’s in fyer try’d, 
So is the Bankside Globe that late was burn’d ; 
For where before it had a thatchéd hide, 
Now to a stately Theatre ’tis turn’d ;” 


—of wood and slate now. 

Before this, in 1604, Taylor says things are not looking bright 
with the playhouses, they are less fashionable and less frequented ; 
that in 1614 actors are leaving the Bank; but against this opinion 
is the fact that the playhouse was ‘new builded in farre fairer 
maner than before.’’ The best representation by far of the second 
house is that given by Visscher, View of London, 1616. 

Among the parish papers, St. Saviour’s, is a loose scrap, copy 
of a return of buildings to the Earl-Marshall, 1634 :— 

‘* PLAYHOUSE AND HousE, Sk MATHEW BREND’sS INHERITANCE.” 

*“The Globe playhouse, nere Maid lane, built by the company of players, 
with the dwelling house thereto adjoyninge, built w' timber, aboute 20 yeares 
past, upon an old foundation, worth 14! to 20 per ann., and one house there 
adjoyning, built about the same tyme with timber in the possession of W™ 
Millet, gent, worth per ann 4!” Corrected to— 

** to. The Globe playhouse nere Maide-lane, built by the Company of 
Players with timber about 20 yeares past uppon an old foundacion, worth 20! 
per ann, beinge the inheritance of St Mathew Brand, Knt.”’ 

The name of Millett,-of the Bank, appears before this in a 
memorandum of money for the poor. In some proceedings, 1635, 
the lessees of the Globe say that they and their predecessors had 
been at the charge, 1,400!', in building the house after the burning. t 
It is said at the great charge of King James and many noble men 
and others, but the probability is that in the main the company of 
players had to do it themselves, with help, of course. 

Some complimentary words as to the new Globe were due and 
paid to Ben Jonson. ‘‘ Thou didst build the Globe, which but for 
thee, should want its axle-tree ;’ meaning that he expended brains 
and wit in helping on the reconstruction. 





* Epigram xxii., ed. 1630. ft Illustrations, p. 89, rst Edit. 
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A respectable local writer of the last century tells us, in his way, 
of Shakespeare’s connection with the Globe—so curiously particular 
that one must distrust him.* He says the play was entertainment 
for the afternoon, which was indeed the fact, and they were, we 
know, so considerate sometimes as to suit the time when families 
could come, and “maids with children ;” but he goes further, and 
says there were lads, called Shakespeare’s boys, dressed in blue coats 
with scarlet collars (he does not mention silvered buckles on their 
shoes), who attended to hold the horses at the entrance of Globe- 
alley for a penny apiece of those who frequented the theatre. The 
best that can be said for the horse-boy story is, to use Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s words, ‘‘there is no valid reason for enrolling the 
tradition as given, among the absolute fictions concerning the poet. 
The worst, so far as Concanen is concerned, that until twenty years 
after there was probably no Globe-alley in existence, nor indeed 
any Globe playhouse until long after the time of Shakespeare’s 
humbler occupations. One almost regrets that WALFORD’s ANTI- 
QUARIAN is not a folio of some elasticity, there is so much worth the 
telling of the Globe and its Bankside associations. 

Some promiscuous passages may, however, be noted. First in 
importance, the word “Gloabe,” in the margin of the Token-book 
for 1621, under ‘‘Gloab Alley,” indicating the exact site of the 
playhouse ; and others, less important, but interesting: April 25, 
1613, in the Baptismal Registers, ‘‘ Alexander, a child found nere 
the Globe playhouse ;” 1619, christening “ Elizabeth Black, by y* 
Globe.” Taylor, the water poet, knew one Vincent, a prompter 
there ; and there are other trivial items, which I pass by. 

Now comes the shadow of approaching destruction: the monas- 
teries, the churches, the chapels, have had their turn, or soon 
will ; now fate comes to the players and their houses. From 1642 to 
1647 the Long Parliament issue their Ordinances, first, to close ; 
second, actors to prison ; third, actors whipped, and their houses 
pulled down—this last done ‘by the souldiers set on by the 
sectuaries.” 

The players in 1643 could not help showing how indiscreet they 
could be. They put forth the satirical petition of the players to 
Parliament. ‘ Wee,” they said, 


‘* Make the people laugh at some vain show, 
And as they laugh at us, they do at you; 
You murder men in earnest, we in jest . . . 





* Concanen, Hist. St. Saviour’s. 
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For we shall see ere this last act be spent— 
Enter the King, exeunt the Parliament.” 

Many of, the actors served on the side of the King, and were 
probably killed in the war. 

1644, April 15, the Globe gives place,and Sir Mathew Brand, 
the owner, erects tenements on the site. 

The Wadsworth family, tanners, and owners of tenements in 
Globe-alley, build, apparently on the exact site of the playhouse, a 
chapel for their pious relative, the gooc and noted Thomas 
Wadsworth, ejected minister, whose next successor to this same 
pulpit is Richard Baxter. In a list before me is, 1683, ‘ Globe- 
alley near the Bear-garden, Presbyterian Independent,” meaning the 
chapel. A windmill for grinding bones and stones, and what not, 
succeeds the chapel; a plate and account of it are in Wilkinson's 
‘‘Londina.” Finally, by Acts of Parliament 26 and 52 Geo. III., 
the locality is altered; Globe-alley disappears, the ground soon 
becoming included within Thrale’s, and Barclay’s great brewery. No 
spot that I know would more justify the reverent pilgrim, whether 
to places of old religion, where the Nonconformists first settled, if 
settling it could be called, in the times when they were hunted 
down ; or to the one great playhouse, for which the most of 
Shakespeare’s and other great plays were expressly written. 

At the first Globe were acted, inter alia, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘* Richard II.,” “ Lear,” **‘ Henry V.,” and “ Henry IV.,” with a curious 
woodcut, probably of the Globe stage; and others already noted. 
At the second Globe, a list of about thirty plays acted there is before 
me, among them the “ Unnatural Combat ” of Massinger, dedicated 
to a member of a local family, St. Leger, #.e., of Sellenger’s Wharf, 


Tooley-street. 


THE Royal Academy of the Lincei, in Italy, has made arrangements 
for the publication of the MS. known as the “ Codice Atlantico,” in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, to which it was presented in 1637, together 
with several other MSS., for one of which King Charles I. of England 
had offered £2,400. 

Mr. F. W. MAITLAND has made a start with his edition of “ Bracton’s 
Note-Book”. Several sheets are already in type. “ It is satisfactory,” says 
The Atheneum, to know that the editorship of these selections from the 
early Coram Rege Rolls—many of which are now lost—which abound 
with so much matter of interest to the student of early law, to the 
genealogist, and to the topographer, should have fallen into the hands of 
such a competent palzographer and jurist.” 
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Christopher Smart: A forgotten jPoet. 
PART 1. 
By C. A. Warp. 


ILFILLAN begins his life of Christopher Smart with this 
remark : ‘‘ We hear of ‘Single-Speech Hamilton ;’ we have 
now to say something of ‘Single- Poem Smart.’’’ That 

single poem was the “ Song of David.” Those who know anything 
about Smart will not accept this summing-up. It may be his best 
piece ; but Smart wrote enough to fill two volumes, and much that 
he wrote is very good. In speaking of the “ Hilliad,”’ a satire on Sir 
John Hill, Chalmers runs to the other extreme, and pronounces it to be 
superior ‘‘in design, and generally in execution,” to the ‘* Dunciad ”’ 
of Pope. Criticism can scarcely produce a dictum more prodigious ; 
but, if it serve for nothing else, it may help to explode this inapplic- 
able epithet of “Single-Poem Smart.” He wrote a good deal, and 
he wrote well; he is imbued with classic study, and he especially 
modelled himself upon the greatest master of style that England 
has yet produced—John Milton. Pastorals are not readable gene- 
rally, but his “‘ Hop Garden,” a Georgic, in two books, unpromising 
though the subject be, and unillustrated by any lines that rise to 
absolute inspiration, is so poetically interlinked, line with line, that 
the reader glides pleasantly through it to the end, and closes it with 
a sense of satisfaction. Many far more ambitious poets fail of this 
result. His poems on the Divine Attributes, that secured the Sea- 
tonian Prize at Cambridge, are devout sometimes to sublimity. 
Parts of these poems he is reported to have written upon his knees. 
He has a fine command of the English language, wit, ingenuity, and 
an ear for rhythm; but a good deal of sameness runs through all his 
writings ; the chill of Protestantism, if we may so call it, seems to 
atfect nearly every poet under the first three Georges ; and conse- 
quently we cannot rank Smart amongst those great original spirits 
who travel away from the beaten track to mark out new territories 
upon the map of imagination as early discoverers, such as Magellan 
and Baffin do on the world’s chart, that shall bear down their names 
to the latest posterity. 

Our poet was born on the 11th April, 1722, at Shipborne, in the 
Hundred of Wrotham, about four miles from Sevenoaks, in Kent. 
Even in 1852 the population numbered only 451 ; and, agriculturally, 
the place is noticeable for nothing but its hop-grounds. The church 
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at the latter date was almost in ruins, but the churchyard presents 
the unusual number of sixteen yew trees. Shipborne’s one celebrated 
native is our Christopher, styled in the guide-books and gazetteers 
‘* Smart, the translator of Horace,” meaning by that of course his 
prose rendering, and possibly in blissful ignorance that he ever 
executed a foetical version. Curiously enough, Murray’s Handbook 
of Kent mentions neither Smart nor Shipborne ; this in a chronicler 
thought to be so precise is somewhat cruel to the charming little 
village. It has its Fair on the 1st of September, however, and 
manages to live quite happily in spite of all our neglect of it. 

Smart’s father, though steward to Lord Barnard (afterwards Earl 
of Darlington) was possessed of an estate of “300 per annum, and 
was originally intended for Holy Orders. He seems to have pos- 
sessed some ability and a taste for literature, which he transmitted to 
his son. 

Whilst the attention of the world is so much directed to develop- 
ment and Aeredity, it may interest some readers to learn that his 
ancestor, a certain Peter Smart, was a Prebendary of Durham in the 
time of Charles I., and made no small stir in his day among the 
Puritans, being accounted by many as their proto-martyr. He 
suffered persecution for withstanding Church innovation, was deprived 
of his preferments, fined £500, and imprisoned for eleven years. 
When Parliament released him, he appeared against Archbishop 
Laud. The point of interest in all this as connected with-a pro- 
genitor of Christopher, is that the special libel that brought him 
into trouble was couched in Latin verse, and published in 1643. It 
was in the June of that year that John Hampden fell at Chalgrove ; 
Bristol was stormed by Rupert; and the citizens began to fortify 
London, of which the Mount Streets, east and west, still give us 
etymological evidence, and make the London Directory talk history 
to those who can interpret its style of lecturing. A busy time it was, 
with all England in hot haste to take sides. The issue of Civil War 
seemed as yet to incline to the King’s side. Peter Smart must have 
been of some note in the old Cathedral town. In 1628 he had 
published on Psalm xxxi. 7, in unwieldy quarto, much loved of the 
ancients, a sermon which was directed against Popish ceremonies. 
His libellous poem, the “Cantus Epithalamicus” of a Septuagen- 
arian, published in 1643, is curious, and has brought at a sale as 
much as £35. Appended to it is a treatise on Altars and Church 
furniture. Probably the old man died soon after the trial of Laud— 
some say in 1652; but the Smart family still were settled in and 
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about Durham at the date of Christopher's birth, and may be still 
there for all we know to the contrary. 

But there was further hereditary power and culture on the father’s 
side, for Smart's grandfather had married a Miss Gilpin, who came 
of the stock of the celebrated Bernard Gilpin, Rector of Houghton- 
le-Spring, the reformer, a man of considerable courage, learning, and 
integrity.* When he was summoned by Bonner to London and 
expecting death, he said to his house steward on leaving home: 
“Give me a long garment, that I may die with decency.” He 
broke his leg by an accident on the way. In those days of slow 
travelling, and before he could again move forward, news came of 
the Queen’s death, and he went back straight to his parishioners at 
Houghton. This simple tale of calm fortitude deserves a passing 
record, as a still picture of the time that imprints itself durably on 
human receptivity, and stands out in marked contrast to anything 
we meet with in the irresolute twilight career and trammelled death 
of poor Smart. He was one who to the men of the eighteenth 
century around him, of firmer fibre and outwardly of better prin- 
ciples, seemed to move amongst them in the flesh habited as a 
sinner, and yet to us to-day, so guileless was he, though not innocent, 
as to grow almost visibly an angel. 

He was, it would appear, prematurely ushered into the world, and 
the delicacy of his constitution, excluding him as it did from the 
ordinary pursuits of childhood, has been thought to have been the 
result of this. Feebleness of body has often induced precocity of the 
mental faculties, and our poet is said to have written verse at the 
early age of four. As the effusion is not extant, there is no evidence 
to prove the point. His second Ode, however, that to “ Ethelinda,” in 
the collected poems, 1791 (p. 2), was composed at thirteen. It is 
flowing and agreeably written, though far more sensuous than is usual 
for a boy in his teens, with its 


** Tell me is the omen true ? 
Shall the body follow too?” 


He was put to school at Maidstone until the age of eleven, when 
his father died. He was then sent by his mother to a school at 
Durham, which became desirable from the embarrassed circum- 
stances in which his father had died, for the relations of the family 





* There are no fewer than three lives of this individual—Bishop Carleton’s, 
that by the Rev. William Gilpin (a relative, also distinguished as a man of taste 
and a scholar), and one by Dr. Wordsworth in the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.” 
So Christopher truly comes of a literary breed. 


VOL. VIII. S 
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at Durham would, it may be supposed, lend him their protection. 
He was received kindly by Lord Barnard at Raby Castle; he was 
encouraged and patronised by the Duchess of Cleveland, who 
allowed him the sum of #40 a year up to the date of her death in 
1742. Hemadea reputation at Durham for scholarship, the then 
master of the school being a Rev. Mr. Dongwork (p. viii., 1796), an 
Etonian, and himself a fine scholar. At seventeen he was sent to 
Cambridge by the liberality of his friends (possibly by Lord Barnard), 
and admitted to Pembroke Hall 30th October, 1739. In an ode to 
Lord Barnard on his accession to the title he gratefully acknowledges 
that it was. 
** He whose pious cares 
Upheld me in my earliest years, 
And cheered me from his ample store.’’ 

In this ode he unites the character of Vates in the double sense’ 
of prophet as well as poet, where he alludes to the future honours to 
be bestowed upon his patron (i. 222, 1791): 

** The Royal hand, my Lord, shall raise 
To nobler heights thy name.” 
And he eventually was created Earl of Darlington. A happy 
phrase occurs in the same piece, in which he compliments his patron 
upon his 
** Grandeur in good-nature lost.” 

The studies of the University were not congenial to his tastes, but 
his classical and poetical qualifications were so great as to draw to 
him considerable notice. His love of company and conviviality 
throwing him amongst men of larger means than his own led him 
into extravagances, and into that sad neglect of pecuniary matters 
that clung to him through life, and finally drove him to insanity. As 
we are now upon money affairs, which are of little interest in bio- 
graphy, and yet furnish the wheels on which life’s chariot must roll 
throughout its journey, we may note in passing that Smart’s income 
at Cambridge was, according to Gray’s correspondence, about £140 
a year. With prudence he might have lived on this well enough ; 
others had done so before, and will hereafter do so ; but he recklessly 
ran into debt, and an assignment of £50 perannum had to be made 
over to the use of his creditors until the debts were liquidated. This, 
in Smart, was quite unjustifiable from any point of view, when we 
recollect that his mother had been obliged to sell up the larger part 
of her late husband’s estate at a loss, and was in very straightened 
circumstances at the time. A very small share of prudence might 
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have kept him at least free from debt; a little self-denial might, out 
of that sum, have enabled him even to assist his mother. His con- 
duct at this juncture seems to have elicited the reprobation of a 
brother poet—Gray—who prophesied only too truly that it must 
ultimately lead him to the gaol or to Bedlam. We shall find in the 
sequel that, unhappily, it led him to both. 

When in residence at Cambridge he wrote his Tripos Poems, 
which were so far approved as to be thought worthy of translation 
into English. It was the fashion with young aspirants of his day to 
translate Pope into Latin, and Smart accordingly so rendered the 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.” This brought a letter of thanks from 
Pope, saying he could suggest little or nothing to alter in it, so exact 
was it; but beyond calling once at Twickenham, with a suggestion on 
the part of Pope that he should render into Latin the last “‘ Essay on 
Criticism,” nothing more seems to have come of it. These Latin 
renderings brought Smart but little profit, though a good deal of 
pleasant commendation from the learned. In 1743 he was admitted 
B.A., and elected a Fellow of his Hall (Pembroke) 3rd July, 
1745- 

About this time he wrote a Comedy called ‘‘ A Trip to Cambridge, 
or the Grateful Fair.” At first they tried to secure an old play- 
house at a coachmaker’s, and also the Free School; but finally it 
came to be played in the College Hall, the parlour of which was 
converted into a green-room for the nonce. For this to come 
about one would think Smart must have been a considerable 
favourite, for in that day University discipline and decorum were 
much more rigid than in our time. Of this comedy not a copy 
remains, but an odd simile survives culled from the Princess Perri- 
winkle’s Soliloquy, and often occurs in old books of “ Extracts.” It 
is to the following effect :— 

“« Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 
The barber beats the luckless collier white, 
The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 
And big with vengeance, beats the barber black. 
In comes the brickdust man with grime o’erspread, 
And beats the collier and the barber red. 


Black, red and white in various clouds are tossed, 
And in the dust they raise the combatants are lost.” 


Baker, in his ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica,” says that Smart, in con- 
junction with Rolt, wrote ‘‘ Mother Midnight’s Entertainment,” which 


was played at the Haymarket ; a masque in 1752, called ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of Midas ;’ and an opera, called ‘“‘ Hannah.” This last, how- 
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ever, was an oratorio, not an opera, and Dr. Burney in 1764 set it 
to music. 

He took his degree of M.A. in 1747, and for five years obtained 
the Seatonian Prize—four years were in succession. These are 
thought to be the most finished of all Smart’s compositions. That on 
‘**Divine Goodness” he wrote in London, and in his usual neglect- 
ful fashion delayed so long, waiting for moments propitious to inven- 
tion, as scarcely to get it to Cambridge by the last day named for 
sending it in. 

(Zo be continued.) 


# 


England in 1689.* 
PART 111. 
(Concluded from p. 134, ante.) 
Communicated by JAMES GREENSTREET. 

[ Friday,| July 19.—I was in the Shop to reada Print Cousin Hull 
had took in about Ireland, and Madam Owen and Madam Usher 
passed by, so I invited them and they kindly came up to my 
Chamber. I treated them with a Glass of good Cider. Gave 
Madam Owen one of Mr. Cotton Mather’s Sermons, the Revolution 
of N[ew] E[ngland], and Mr. Kick’s Letter. Advis’d with Mr. 
Mather about Mrs. Pool’s Legacy. He would remit the Money by 
Bill of Exchange, if it were to Him. 

[ Sunday,| July 21.—Went in the afternoon to Stepney, and heard 
Mr. Lawrence. He fears the Clouds returning after the rain as to 
Antichristian powers. His heart much upon the rooo years. Some- 
thing in this Sermon, and I perceive by them that know: few Ser- 
mons without. Gives notice that Mr. Crouch, the Minister, dead, 
and will be buried tomorrow, 5 aclock, from Armorour’s Hall. Sat 
with Mr. Paice. 

[Zuesday,| July 23.—The White Regiment marches into the 
Artillery Ground, of which the Lord Mayor is Colonel, and so they 
have the Preeminence. Consist of Eight Companies, 14 or 15 
hundred in the whole, perhaps. Some had Silver Head-pieces : 
Mr. Layfield for one. 

[ Wednesday,| July 24.—Benj. Hallawell visits me. I give him 
my frize Coat, and Right Thoughts, bound with Mr. N. M.’s (Nath. 
Mather’s) Life. 





* Being extracts from a Diary written by Samuel Sewall, the American “Judge. 
(Printed by the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, U.S.A., 1878). 
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Wednesday, July 24.—Dine at Cous. Brattles, in company of Cous. 
Brattle, his Wife, Cous. Hull, Mr. and Mrs. Perry, Mr. Crossman, 
Mrs. Shinkfield, Cousin Mary, and a Gentlewoman of Farnum. 
Had a Dish of Bacon with Pidgeons, Sauce, Beans and Cabbage. 
Then roast Veal. Tarts. After, walk’d with Mr. Brattle, Jener, 
Nicholson, Cooper, Breading, to Blackwall. View'd Sir Henry 
Johnson’s Dock, where the Ships ly afloat at Low water, the Gates 
keeping in the Water. A very great Ship building there now. From 
thence went on board the Mehetabel, and then on board the America, 
at Bugsby hole. So to Blackwall again, which has two little Streets 
like a Carpenter’s Square. Walk’d home. I fell down and hurt 
my right hand and left Legg on the Gravel. Standard out and 
Bells ringing for joy the Princes Anne is brought to Bed of a Son. 

[ Zhursday,| July 25.—1 begun on Tuesday to drink Northall 
Waters by advice of Dr. Morton. 4° Manna in the Water each 
morning. To day he adviseth me to leave off putting in Manna, 
and to hold on drinking the Water a week or fortnight. 

Saturday, July 27.—Writt to my Wife, to go by Dartmo’, Capt. 
Lewis advising that there was a vessel going to N[ew] E[ngland] 
from thence. 

Monday, July 29.—Standing in the Shop about 7. mane, Mr. 
John Usher comes to the door, which surpriseth me. Foy is at Pezans. 
Mr. Usher came to Town Satterday night. Sir William [Phips] 
and Lawson arriv’d ; all friends well. He knew not of his coming 
away till aday or two before. Is very confident, and hopes to be 
going home in seven weeks, or to be at home in little more than 
that time. I go and acquaint Mr. Mather, who had heard nothing 
of it. He hastens to tother end of the Town. The Lord save [New] 
E[ngland]. I spoke to Mr. Usher not to do harm, as knowing the 
great King we must finally appear before: because he spake of 
going to the King. King is proclaim’d at Boston. Mr. Cook had 
like to have been kill'’d with a fall from his korse. This 29° July 
the Jews have great joy by reason of a Priest come to Town in the 
Harwich Coach, they having not had one a longtime. Mr. Ekins 
his Wife and Daughter here. 

[Wednesday,| July 31.—N [ew] E[ngland] Convention printed 
here, 500 Copies. Visited Mr. James, but found him not at home: 
Sat a little while with his Daughter, but he came not in. Left Him 
N [ew] E[ngland] Revolution and Convention. 

[ Zhursday,| Aug. 1.—News Letter. A Ship isarriv’d at Penzans 
in Cornwall, from New England, and reports that that Government 
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has in all their Towns and Cities proclaimed William and Mary their 
rightfull Soveraigns, and caused all Processes of Law, and otherwise, 
to run in their Majesties Names, and are sending over two persons 
in the nature of Envoys, to have their Liberties confirmed and to 
pay fealty for the same. I read the above-written at Temple-Bar, 
at Cheapside and Algate, in the very same words. Capt. Hutchin- 
son trails a Pike to day under his Cousin, in Sir Tho. Stamp’s Regi- 
ment, the Green. His is the 3 Company—zi.e., the 6", reckoning 
in the field officers. 
* * * * * * a 

[ Wednesday,| Aug 7**.—Went with Mr. Mather, Mr. Whiting, Mr. 
Samuel M. and Mr. William Whiting. Saw the Hall Chapel, 
Council Chamber, and some of the Lodgings of Chelsey, about 26 in 
one Gallery. Very lovely Cellar, two rows of Pillars that support 
the upper floor. Saw the Physick Garden,* and in it among other 
things, an Olive Tree, Orange Tree, Cortex Peruvianus. Cost about 
_— fe ¥ *K * xf %: 

Tuesday, Aug. 13.—Came with Capt. Hutchinson, Mr. Brattle, 
Partridge, Appleton from Salutation at Billingsgate to Woolige, 
where din’d with Mr. Sam. Allen: saw the King’s Ropeyard, and the 
Canon in the Waren. Ropeyard nine score paces long. From 
thence to Graves-End in the even. Went on board the America 
about 10 aclock, hurting my shin against the end of a Chest going 
into the Cabbin, from which I suppose in the night issued a pretty 
deal of Blood, and stain’d my Shirt, which startled me when rose in 
the morning at Graves-End, where I lodg’d with Mr. Brattle. 

[ Wednesday,| Aug. 14*".—Mr. Mather comes down, and chides 
us severely that none staid for Him, and seeing the Ship not gone, 
goes to London again. I gave him my Letter by Cousin Hull, which 
had writt to inform him, not knowing of his coming, and beg’d his 
pardon, thinking I might be more servicable here and at Deal, than 
at London. 

[ Zhursday,| Aug. 15.—Write to Cousin Quinsey by Bant, with 
Invoice and Bill of Lading, Mr. Vaughan’s Cheese, his and Brother 
Sewall’s Annotations: Wife’s Stockings. Mr. Brattle and I ride to 
Chatham, dine at the Crown, see the Dock and 33 Spinners of Rope- 





* The Garden for Medical Plants was instituted at Chelsea in 1673 by the 
Company of Apothecaries. This was the basis of the subsequent extensions and 
improvements in the interest of medical botany made by the eminent Sir Hans 
Sloane, who brought Peruvian bark into general use. 
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yarn, goe on board the Britannia, so to Sittingburn, lodge at the 
George: rains hard inthe night. In the morn a good Ring of 6 Bells 
entertains us: no whether for the Ringers to work. 

[Friday,] Aug. 16.—From Sittingburn to Canterbury in the Rain, 
dine at the Crown: Mr. Powell: send for Cousin Fissenden, his 
Sister dead since my being there, and my Landlady at the red Lion 
dead. Bought each of us a pair of Gloves of Mr. Chiever. From 
Canterbury to Sandwich with the Post. Sandwich a large place and 
wall’d about, 10 miles from Canterbury, in avery flat, level country ; 
Creek comes uptoit. From thence to Deal 5 miles, built on the 
Beach. Land we ride over is call’d the Downs, and the Castle 
Sand-Down Castle. Lodge at the 3 Kings. Mrs. Mary Watts, a 
widow, our Landlady. 

Satterday, Aug. 17.—Goe to the new Meeting house that is build- 
ing for Mr. Larner* in the 34 and lower street of Deal, towards the 
north end, which is within the Walls, 34 wide and 41 foot long: 2 
Galleries, one at each end, of 4 Seats apiece. Roof is double with 
a Gutter in the middle: built with Brick covered with Tile. Went 
to see Sand-Down Castle: but a Coach was there to bring out a 
Corps. The little Sand-Cliffs and inner Sand Hills, somthing like 
Plum Iland little hills, give name no Question to that part of the 
Sea now call’d the Downs. Deal is built between the 2 forlands, 
about 5 mile from the North-forland, 3 parallel Streets, the upper- 
most built on the very Beach, daring the Sea. 

Sabbath, Aug. 18.—Hear Mr. Larner in a Barn. 

[Monday,| Aug. 19.—Mr. Brattle and I went and saw Deal and 
Strolume Church, about a mile off : the Church very old, but set off 
with a new brick Steeple. That part call’d old, and upper Deal, 
though some of the Ground between that and the very low Country, 
Houses and Gardens and Orchards almost all the way. 

| Wednesday,| Aug. 21.—Mr. Mather and my Namesake come in 
a Coach from Gravesend. Intended to have gone to Plimouth : but 
the Plimouth Coaches full. 

[Saturday,| Aug. 24.—Mr. Mather, Mr. Samuel and Self visit 
Mr. Larner, who desires Mr. Mather to preach for him to-morrow. 

[Sunday,| Aug. 25.—Mr. Mather preaches for Mr. Larner in the 
Afternoon. 

Aug. 27. Tuesday—Exceter summons all aboard about 4 p.m. 
Came to us in the Ship-Arbour, Mr. Lamin. Got aboard between 





*Perhaps Richard Lardner, father of the distinguished Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. 
Richard lived at Deal. ' 
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6 and 7. The shifting of the wind was unexpected. No publick 
Prayer in the even. Very sore night for Thunder and Lightening. 
Were about to sail at midnight and the wind chopt about, and blew 
so hard that were glad to drop another Anchor again. 

[ Wednesday,| Aug. 28.—Boat comes aboard and brings Gazett 
signifying the Pope’s Death [Innocent XI.]. 

Satterday, Sept. 14**.—Went on Board when the Ship under sail, 
but wind veer’d against us, so came again to Deal. 

Sept. 15. Sabbath Day.—Went aboard: the Fleet sail’d, Wind 
N. West, veer’d fairer and fairer; in the Night was much Lightening 
and loud Thunder. Exceter convoy. Sail by Dover, Folkston, 
Rumney. 

Monday, Sept. 16.—Is rainy, so can’t well see the Land. 

Tuesday, Sept. 17.—Come up with Portland, wind at north, or 
thereabouts, and very strong. We are almost the farthest of all 
from the Shoar, and had lost the Exceter in the night: find her in 
the morning. Am ready to wish myself with Mr. Mather and my 
Namesake, recovering of the Small Pocks at Deal. After, sail with 
the Barclay-Castle, and on Wednesday morning, between 8 and 9, 
fair wether. Came to an Anchor in Plimouth Sound, the Tide being 
made strongest against us, and the wind but bare. 

Wednesday, Sept. 18.—About 6 p.m. the Ship being got up higher, 
we went ashoar. Mr. Brattleand I lodg’d together at the house of 
one Mr. John Jennings near the Key. Note. In coming up a 
Privateer fell foul of us, took off our Ancient-Staff, much discom- 
pos’d our wooden Guns, put Will’s [Merry’s} Thumb out of joint, 
and some other damage. N [ew] f[ound] L/{and] (?) Convoy have an 
order not to goe, it being so late in the year. 

Monday, Sept. 23.—Last night Thundered for a great while 
together, rains this day. Many Souldiers march away to make room 
for D. Bolton’s* Regiment lately come hether by sea. Two Ser- 
jeants goe out of our house, and two other Souldiers come in. 

[ Zuesday,| Sept. 24.—Mr. Brattle, Dr. Edwards and I walk to 
Stonehouse, 1} mile from Plimouth,a Causey thither. Visit Capt. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Partridge, who lodge there in a very mean 
Chamber. 

[ Wednesday,| Sept. 25.—Went with Mr. Bedford, who shewed us 
the Cittadel, and Sir Nicholas Stanning, the Lieut.-Governour, who 
gave order that he should have us into his house, and then came in 





* Charles Powlett, first Duke of Bolton, 1689, raised a regiment of foot for the 
reduction of Ireland. 
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himself, and drank to us in a Glass of Ale, that being the drink I 
chose and Mr. Brattle. Two Men were laid Neck and heels. In 
the afternoon went aboard and fetch’d ashoar my Trunk: Landlady’s 
Brother and Daughter went with us. 

[ Zhursday,| Sept. 26.—Went with Capt. Hutchinson, Brattle and 
Partridge to Milbrook in Cornwall, and there din’d well for 64 
apiece. Went by the Beach, and came home the upper Way by 
Maker Church, which is a large fair one upon the Hill, and soa very 
good Mark for Seamen. Go over Crimble Passage to Mount 
Edgcomb. Milbrook is part in Devonshire and part in Cornwall. 
Dr. Edwards came after us, and overtook us coming home. Mil- 
brook People goe to Maker Church. 

[ Saturday,| Sept. 28.—Mr. Brattle and I walk out and see the 
Course of the Water brought by Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1591, as 
appears by an Inscription. We are told it is brought so winding 
about, that notwithstanding the Hilliness of the Country, no Troughs 
are used to carry it over Valleys. Many very good Overshut 
Mills driven by it. Upon another Conduit is engraven Redigit 
desertum in Stagnum,* 1593. It is brought 9 or 1o miles, from 
Ruper Down, deriv’d froma River as one goes to Tavistock, com- 
monly call’d Testick. 

[Monday,] Sept. 30.—Mr. Bedford invited Mr. Brattle and me to 
dinner to Mr. Dracot’s. Had a dish of Fowls and Bacon with 
Livers: a Dish of Salt Fish, and a Piece of Mutton reaching from 
the neck a pretty way of the back, the Ribs reaching equally from 
the back bone, Cheese and fruit : no Wine. 

[ Zuesday,| Octob. 1.—See one Mr. Tucker married at the New 
Church. 

Thorsday, Oct. 10.—Set Sail out of Plimouth Sound witha fair 
wind, East, N.E. 

[End of the visit to England.) 


a 


MR. H. ROBINSON has reprinted from the Maryville Repudlicam an 
interesting summary of the ancestry of the late General Grant. It 
appears that he was eighth in descent from a Matthew Grant, who went 
over with the Warham and Maverick Company in 1630,in the ship Mary 
and Fohn, and settled at Dorchester, Massachusetts. 





* ‘* He turneth the wilderness into a standing water” (Psalm cvii. 35). 
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Motes on THords and their Origin, —I11. 


CHRISTENDOM. 


N Nares’ Glossary we find—‘ Christendome: “ Usually a general 
term for the Christian part of the world : also for baptism.”’ 


“There looking to behold 
People that had received their christendome, 
As the false pilot promis’d him he should.” 
FANSHAW'S Lusiad, i. 104. 
‘* This struck such fear that straight his christendome 
The King receives, and many with the King.”’ 
Lbid., x. 116. 
** You must forsake your christendome and faith.” 
FAairF., Zasso, x. 69. 
** They all do come to him with friendly face, 
When of his christendome they understand.” 
HARRINGTON, Ariost., xliii. 189. 


* Hence it comes to be used for the name given in baptism, and 
even for an appellation in general :— 


“With a world 
Of pretty, fond Adoptions, christendoms, 
That blinking Cupid gossips.” 
Alls Well, i. 1. 


‘That is, “a number of pretty, fond, adopted appellations, or 
Christian names, to which blind Cupid stands godfather,” &c. 


‘Sometimes it means Christianity itself. Thus Prince Arthur says : 


So far Archdeacon Nares. I suspect this last passage is one to 
which reference is made in a “ Handbook of the English Tongue,” by 
Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D., where, in p. 62, he says: ‘*‘ Christendom’ 
was originally ‘the act whereby men became avowedly Christ’s; ze., 
baptism—‘ by my Christendom.’” It appears to me, however, that 
as there are clearly three distinct meanings (if not more) of this word, 
in the latter passage from Shakespeare it means, “‘ by my faith, as a 


I now subjoin some extracts which will show you the different 
meanings which this word has had. I cannot verify the quotation ; 
but I think, if you will refer to Robert of Brunne, p. 103, ed. 1810, 
that you will find ‘* Christendom” in the sense of ‘‘ Christian com- 


‘* By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long.” 
King Fohn, iv. 1.’ 





This writer is of the date 1330. Again, in ‘ Higden’s 





* See p. 180, ante. 
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Polycronicon ” (vi. 10), translated by Trevisa, I think, in 1387, there 
is this extract: “This Odo suspended Edwynus of crystendome ;” 
where it seems to mean the privileges of the Church : excommunica- 
tion, in fact, was passed upon Edwyn. 

In 1390 in Chaucer's “‘ Persones Tale,” Canterbury Tales, p. 205, 
ed. Wright; in 1562 Latimer in “ Fox’s Martyrs,” iii. p. 401; in 
1642 in Jer. Taylor's “ Episcopacy,” § xix.; and in 1653 in Geo. 
Ashwell’s: ‘‘ Fides Apostolica,” p. 221; you will find the word 
(I think) used in the sense of ‘‘ Christian faith.” 

Now I can give some extracts where “ Christendom” means 
Baptism. ‘Thus Robert of Brunne (1330), p. 24, ed. 1810 :— 


** God, porgh his grace, pat day so wele sped, 
pat Rollo asked Christendom at pe Kyng Alfred.’’ 


Again in Shoreham’s Poems, p. 8 (about 1320) :— 


** Christendom his that sacrament 
That men her ferst fongeth (receive) ; 
Hit openeth ons to the hevene blisse 
That many man after longeth.” 


Again in (1519) William Horman, “ Vulgaria,” fol. 17, vo., § 1 :— 
" «Twas called Wyllyam at my christendome.” 


Again in (1532) Sir T. More’s “ Confutacion of Tyndale,” Works, 
1557, fol. 519, col. 2 :— 


‘* He shall neuer be then so wel able to proue that any manne fallyng to deadly 
sinne after christendome once hadde, shall bee by any repentaunce restored 


again.” 

It is used again in the same sense of baptism in Sir T. More’s 
“Confutacion of Tyndale,” Works, 1557, fol. 382, col. 1. 

Now I have only two extracts left in which there seems to be a 
distinction made between Baptism and “ Christendom,” and yet that 
the latter is something connected with the former. 

I would suggest the thought, but leave others to decide, whether 
it may not here in these two extracts refer either to the “ Chrism,” 
or anointing, used anciently in Baptism, and also in Confirmation. 

Here is my first extract, from (1340) Hampole’s “ Pricke of 
Conscience” (ed. Morris, 1863), p. 16, l. 59 :-— 

** Vhit a man es, when he es born, 
pe fendes son, and fra God es lorn (lost) 


Ay, til he thurgh grace may com 
Til baptem and til christendom,”” 


The other extract I have clearly given to me, but have no reference 
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from whence it comes. Evidently, from the word “ acerteyne”’ used 
in a transitive sense, it is not very late :— 


‘For I acerteyne you those persons whosoever they be that (after their baptisme 
and christendome) have done, &c.” 


Tae 


Autograph Letters. 


No. X.—LORD LOVAT TO SIR A. DRUMMOND. 


HE following transcript of a holograph letter in his possession, 
© written by the celebrated Lord Lovat to Sir Andrew Drum. 
mond, brother to William Drummond, fourth Viscount 
Strathallan, and founder of the existing banking-house at Charing 
Cross, has been communicated by Mr. (W. E.) Milliken, of Cornwall- 
Residences, Regent’s Park, N.W. The letter is undoubtedly genuine ; 
it carries the writer’s seal with crest, coronet, and motto; and bears 
the office docket, ‘‘ Lord Lovatt Edinburgh 21 Novemb 1728.” It 
is addressed, ‘‘To T®* Honourable Andrew Drumond Esgqr at his 
house near Charring Cross London.” 
EDINBURGH, y® 
DEaR SIR, 21st of Nobre 
1728 
Having a very Considerable sum of money to pay in this town 
at this term, to Redeem a preferable Right upon my Estate. I am 
oblidg’d to make use of my ffriends to go through wh it when money 
continues to be so very scearce here. I therfor presum’d to draw upon 
you of this date twenty days sight to our firiend Mr. drumond for 
89. 17s 6: for which my pension due at michalmass I hope will be in 
your hands by y‘ tyme it falls due But if it is not, as it is a Case of 
very extraordinary necessity yt forces me to give you this trouble, I 
hope you will be so good as honour my Bill. & Ile make any allow- 
ance you think fit for y° advance of it. I offer my humble duty to 
mrs drumond & & [sic] y* children & I am w a Sincere Respect 
d' Sir 
your most obedt & most 
humble servt 
I give my kind service to Mr Ewer. Lovat. 


Mr. Milliken will be greatly obliged to any of our readers who may 
kindly send-to him particulars about the fension which Lord Lovat 
pledges in security for his draft ; and he would be glad to know if 
Mr. Ewer was the chief clerk in the banking-house. 
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Collectanea. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND LEARNING OF THE MONKS.—There is scarcely 
any error so popular, yet so unfounded, as that which attributes un- 
bounded indolence to the monastic orders of former days. To them we 
owe the preservation of literature, both in the pains they took to 
perpetuate history by their labours in transcribing, and by their diligence 
in the education of youth. In the larger monasteries a chamber (the 
scriptortum) was almost always set apart for writing, allowing room in 
the same apartment for other quiet employments also. The transcribers 
were superintended by the abbot, prior, sub-prior, and precentor of the 
convent, and were distinguished by the name of Antiguarit. These 
industrious persons were continually occupied in making new copies of 
old books for the use of monasteries; and by this means many of our 
most valuable historical records were preserved. The learned Selden 
owed much of the information which he gave to the world to monastic 
documents. The Anglo-Saxon monks were most celebrated as writers, 
and were the originators of the small Roman letter used in modern 
times. The greatest delicacy and nicety were deemed essential in the 
transcribing of books, whether for the purposes of general instruction or 
for the use of the convents themselves. Careless and illegible writing is 
therefore but seldom to be met with among the remains of monastic 
industry ; and when erasures were made, they appear to have been done 
with the utmost care and skill. For this purpose the monks used pumice- 
stone; and they were also each provided with a punctorium or awl, to 
make the dots, and with metal pens for writing, until after the seventh 
century, when quills were brought into use for pens. Ink composed of 
soot or ivory-black with gum, was used upon the vellum, for paper was 
not introduced until the tenth century. Hence the beautiful distinctness, 
as well as durability, of very ancient manuscript books. Indeed, such 
an important art was writing in those days considered, that Du Cange 
enumerates as many as a hundred different styles of writing in vogue 
among the learned. With so many impediments to the multiplication of 
books as were attendant upon their slow production in this manner, it is 
not a matter of surprise that the monks enjoyed almost a monopoly of 
this kind of labour, as, in truth, they were the only body of men who 
could properly conduct it. The expense of books was proverbially great, 
and large estates were frequently set apart for the purpose of purchasing 
them. In addition to the cost of transcribing, the materials of which 
books were composed were sources of great expense. The leaves were in 
many instances composed of purple vellum for the purpose of showing 
off to more advantage letters of gold and silver. The binding was often 
very gorgeous, although of a very rude construction. The most prevailing 
sort of covering for books was a rough white sheep-skin, pasted on @ 
wooden board, with immense bosses of brass; but the exterior of those 
intended for the church service was inlaid with gold, silver, or ivory 
plates. Some books had leaden covers, and some had wooden leaves ; 
but, even so early as the time of Froissart, binding in velvet, with silver 
clasps and studs, began to be adopted in presents made to any very 
exalted personage. The illumination of manuscripts was also another 
occupation of the monks of the middle ages, although not confined to 
them, for the greatest painters of the day disdained not to contribute to 
these cumbrous and sometimes confused decorations. The art of correct 
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drawing and a knowledge of perspective cannot, however, be traced in the 
generality of the fantastic pictures by which illuminated books are adorned. 
Colouring and gilding appear to have been the chief points to which 
the attention of the illuminators was directed. The neutral tint was first 
laid on, somewhat in the same mode as in the present day, some portions 
being left untouched in order to be afterwards embedded in gold and 
silver. The pictures represented different subjects, according to the 
nature of the book which they were intended to embellish. The title on 
the pages was formed of capital letters of gold and azure mixed. 
Illuminated pictures are of a dazzling brightness ; the predominating 
colour of which, not being an oil colour, reflects the rays of light, and 
does not absorb them. So much custom had the monks in their labours 
of transcribing and illuminating, that they were sometimes obliged to 
introduce hired limners, although contrary to the monastic rule in 
general ; but such aids were seldom resorted to, the monks being usually 
the only labourers. The invention of printing diminished the importance 
and annihilated the profits of writing ; and, about 1460, that of engraving 
superseded the art of illuminating. The last specimen of this latter 
practice is to be met with at Oxford, in the Lectionary, or Code of Lessons 
for the Year, composed for Cardinal Wolsey. The achievement of this 
work, so long after printing and engraving had become popular, shows 
how reluctant that great and splendid prelate was to relinquish a mode 
of framing books which was certainly calculated to give them in the eyes 
of the vulgar an attractive and costly character. Illuminating is sup- 
posed to have originated from the necessity of rendering the means of 
knowledge attractive first to the senses, upon the principle so well laid 
down by Horace,— 


‘* Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


Besides transcribing and illuminating, the monks excelled in sculpture 
and painting, turning, carpentry, jewellery, and goldsmiths’ work. 
Thomas de Bamburgh, a monk of Durham, was even employed to make 
two “ great warlike engines” for the defence of the good town of Berwick- 
on-Tweed ; and an astronomical clock, made by Lightfoot, a monk of 
Glastonbury, in 1325, is still preserved in the cathedral at Wells. Music, 
which, as Fuller observes in his Church History, “sung its own dirge at 
the Reformation,” was diligently cultivated in every monastic house ; and 
the monks who were skilled in that accomplishment went from monastery 
to monastery, in order to scatter abroad the seeds of their instruction, 
and perhaps also to act as “examiners.” Much might be said about the 
indefatigable care and attention paid by the monks to the work of 
educating the young. This was a department in which, according to the 
notions of the time, and to its opportunities, they eminently excelled. 
Naturally enough, the teaching of the service and of the rules of their 
respective Orders was the first point with them. It could not well be 
otherwise. The novices mostly entered these Orders when quite young, 
and when, therefore, their memories were flexible. They were required 
to commit the whole of the Psalter to memory, without missing a word 
of the original—no easy task, whether in the choir, or in the solitude of 
their cells. Latin, essential because it was the language of the Vulgate, 
was an object of incessant study, as well as French, which the Norman 
Conquest had introduced into common use in this country. To these 
studies were added writing and accounts, and several of the mechanical 
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arts, besides some initiation into the popular pastimes of the day, and 
hunting, which was deemed salutary to the health. Probably, more 
attention was paid to dexterity in these arts and accomplishments than 
to the actual culture of the understanding. The monks, though pre- 
eminent in architecture, as well as in most of the arts of life, made but 
little figure in literature, considering the leisure and opportunities which 
they enjoyed. For this, the routine-like nature of their existence may in 
some degree account. Nothing is so likely to damp the ardour of genius 
asa continual succession of formal observances, which must divert the 
thoughts from any one great object. The minds of these recluses were 
also narrowed by their localities. Pent up from general society, and in a 
small sphere, the interests, and often the contentions which agitated their 
respective convents, became of paramount importance to them, and were 
mingled even with their historical records, with a degree of tasteless and 
absurd prolixity which has much lessened the value of the few original 
works which they com posed.—Condensed from the “Penny Magazine. 


Lo] 
Reviews, 


Lessons in the Art of Illuminating, by the REv. W. J. LOFTIE 
(Blackie & Sons, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin), will be 
found thoroughly to do credit to their author, whose “ Plea for Art in the 
House” must long since have gained for him a patient hearing in many 
a household. His “ General Sketch” is, of course, mainly historical, and 
as such will be welcome to our readers ; the same is true of the “ de- 
scription” which accompanies each of the beautiful and elaborate plates 
which form the subjects of his pen; and we shall be much surprised if, 
during the long winter evenings which are so close at hand, hundreds of 
young persons (of either sex) have not tested by experience the value of 
Mr. Loftie’s “ Practical Instructions” as to materials, and as to modes of 
working. Mr. Loftie has gone to the right sources for his models—ancient 
French MSS., Books of “ Horz,” and the many treasures, alas! too 
little known, in the British Museum, the Heralds’ College, the Lambeth 
Palace Library, and the South Kensington Museum. A reference to 
pp. 31 and 32 will prove that Mr. Loftie has done ample “justice to 
Ireland” in respect of its ancient art. 


Depositio Cornuti Typographici, by WILLIAM BLADES, “ Typo- 
grapher.” (Triibner, 1885.)—The title of this book unfortunately fails 
to convey to outsiders the meaning of its subject-matter, the first two 
words of the three being used in a technical and mystical sense. They 
are, however, soon interpreted to the general reader ; for “depositio” is 
applied in ecclesiastical Latin by metonymy from a “funeral” to a 
“baptism ”—the latter being regarded as the burial of sin ; and, again, from 
the initiatory rite of the Church to the initiatory ceremony which in olden 
time accompanied the admission of a new member into a Guild. And, 
among the Guilds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, none stood 
higher, or used more significant rites, than those of the Printing Frater- 
nity. At that time mean and grasping booksellers and publishers had 
not invaded the “mystery,” and would not have dared to do, for fear of 
being denounced as intruders. It is otherwise now ; for it seems that at 
least some publishers are not ashamed, for gain, to play the part of 
“fools” who “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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But to return to our subject. Those who have read ‘Old and New 
London” will not have forgotten the ceremony of being sworn on the 
Horns at Highgate, which was used in the case of travellers who wished 
to become “free of the place ;” and the right name of such a newly-admitted 
novice was in Latin “ Cornutus.” So important was this ceremony, in the 
case of a youth who had the lofty ambition of becoming a printer, that it 
was made the subject of a Morality Play in Germany—the incunabula of 
the printer’s art ; and Mr. Blades, who is justly proud of his craft as a 
typographer, has introduced this Play to English readers in an English 
dress. It is needless to add that he has illustrated the play in every 
possible way, or that his quaint English version is at once spirited and 
accurate. It is equally needless to add that the quarto volume now 
before us is a first-rate specimen of the typographic art, printed on hand- 
wove paper, and with rough edges, and half bound in old-fashioned 
vellum. The chapters devoted by Mr. Blades to the bibliography of his 
subject, and to the old English customs which group around this relic of 
other days, are full of matter of which very much, perhaps nearly all, will 
be new tothe untechnical reader. 

IT is all very well for Miss JANE E. HARRISON, in the preface to her 
Introductory Studies on Greek Art (T. Fisher Unwin, 1885), to disclaim 
all idea of furnishing an “Elementary Hand-book” of Greek Art, or even 
of “writing an outline of its history ;” for, in the volume before us, she 
seems to have done both the one and the other. She has composed her 
“Introductory Studies,” at all events, with a keen love of Hellenic art in 
its full and true meaning ; she has cherished the fair sights and pure 
visions of ideal beauty, as they occurred to Pheidias and Plato, till they 
have become part of her nature ; and in these “Studies” she has given 
us an account of ancient art in Assyria, Chaldea, Phcenicia, and the other 
Eastern lands from which Hellas caught its inspiration, and has shown us 
how the Greeks recognised that inspiration, adopted it, and made it their 
very own. Such a work as this was much needed, and will find many 
grateful students, besides those who have listened to her lectures at the 
British Museum. The illustrations are simply admirable. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER A. MARKHAM in his Aistory of the County 
Buildings of Northamptonshire (Northampton : Taylor & Son), has 
given an account of the old county gaol in Northampton which recent 
Parliamentary legislature has abolished, and which has already been 
partly pulled down. The drochure will be of interest to antiquaries on 
account of the quaint extracts from the county records and other matters 
which it contains. Accounts are also given of Northampton Town Gaol, 
the Gaols at Brackley, Daventry,and Peterborough, and of the Bridewells 
at Kettering, Rundle, and Peterborough. Appended to the work is a 
list of curious Tracts written in the county gaol at Northampton: it is 
taken from Mr. Taylor’s Bibliotheca Northantonensis, now in course of 
publication. 

ON the appearance of the first edition of Bartolozzi and his Works, 
in two large quarto volumes, by Mr. A. W. Tuer,* we spoke so warmly 
in praise of its merits, that there is little need to repeat our words, when 
we acknowledge the receipt of a copy of a second and revised edition in 
one smaller volume. It comes to hand in a most tasty, antique form and 
binding, and is quite a /vre de /uxe. The illustrations are omitted, and 
so is a portion of the chapter on the value of Bartolozzi’s prints as illus- 





* See vol. i. p. 150. 
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trated by sale catalogues, and the list of his known works in the second 

volume. This last portion, we understand, has been carefully revised, and 
will be brought out separately as a “Catalogue Raisonné.” The additional 
matter in the present issue is indicated by an asterisk in the index. The 
original issue, with the illustrations, we are given to understand, will soon 
be quite out of print. The work is published by Messrs. Tuer, of the 
Leadenhall Press. 

Retrospections, by C. ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. Vol. i., printed by sub- 
scription.—We owe an apology to the venerable author of these social 
and archzological “ Retrospections,” for not having noticed them long 
before this time. But when we received them, we were told that a 
second volume was in progress, and it was our intention to notice them 
both together. No second instalment, however, has come to hand, and, 
therefore, we suppose that it has been sent to that Cave of Cacus in 
Paternoster-row which bears, or ought to bear, for its motto, “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.” Mr. Smith, it need hardly be said, is the last, or almost 
the last, survivor of that band of antiquarians and archzologists who 
helped to found the two sister societies, the Association and the Institute, 
whose annual congresses keep their names before the world. And he 

was largely instrumental in planning, designing, and executing the first 
archeological congress ever held—that at Canterbury in 1844, we believe, 
for Mr. Smith omits to give the year; and if anyone should wish to inform 
himself as to the real state of the case of the origin of the two societies 
above mentioned, the volume before us must be one chief source from 
which he must draw his knowledge. The work is at once chatty and 
pleasant, and also learned ; and is full of quaint information respecting 
not only the southern counties in which the life of Mr. Smith has been 
chiefly passed, but also such subjects (for example) as the Roman Wall. 
We shall look with great interest for the concluding portion of this 
admirable work. 

The Bignor Pavement, by the late Mr. S. Lysons, published in Royal 
octavo, with five full-page coloured plates (Whiting & Co.), will be at all 
events a pleasant souvenir of the recent Congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Brighton. 

FROM the contents of the October number of English Etchings 
(Sampson Low & Co.), we may select for mention “ Winchilsea Marsh,” 
by Mr. J. Buxton Knight. The old town, which rises out of the flat 
marsh here depicted, has long been a favourite resort of artists ; its 
quaint half-ruined church and picturesque gateways affording capital 
subjects for delineation. The site of an earlier “ Winchilsea” is sunk 
under water by the encroaching sea, near Camber Castle. 


x» 


THE church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where the Huguenots and their 
descendants have worshipped for nearly 335 years, is shortly coming 
down for building extensions in connection with the General Post Office, 
and it has been suggested that one of the empty City churches should be 
given over to the London French Protestants in lieu of the venerable 
edifice of which they will, it is said, be soon deprived. It will be remem- 
bered that for even a longer period than that named above, the Huguenots 
have been allowed to use the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral for public 
worship. 

VOL. VIII. i 
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@bituary MWemoir. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., whose 
“ History of Gilds,” which has appeared month by month in these pages, 
is familiar to most of our readers. Mr. Walford died on the 28th of 
September, at his residence in South Hampstead. He was a member of 
the Royal Historical Society, of the Topegraphical Society of London, of 
the Statistical Society, before which he read many elaborate papers, 
and also of the “Sette of Odd Volumes,” and he was for some time 
president of the Shorthand Society. Mr. Walford was the author of 
‘** The Insurance Cyclopzedia,” of which he has lived to complete only five 
volumes; and also of the “Insurance Guide and Handbook,” the 
“Insurance Year-book,” and other works. His papers on the “ Gilds” 
will probably be completed by Miss Louisa Toulmin Smith, and re- 
published in an octavo volume. Mr. Walford was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple somewhat late in life, and was an authority on legal 
questions arising out of insurance. His library was very extensive and 
well arranged, and rich in curious works on a variety of subjects, 
historical, political, and social, and also on stenography and insurance. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be allowed to be scattered, but will be 
preserved in some public institution. 





Meetings of Learned Societies. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—The eighth 
annual conference of this society was held at Plymouth on Tuesday, 
September 15, and three following days. A formal reception of the Asso- 
ciation by the Mayor and Council took place in the Council Chamber, after 
which a meeting was held in the hall of the Western Law Courts, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Alderman Shelley on “ The Libraries of the three 
Towns (Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport),” giving an account of the 
Plymouth Proprietary and Cottonian Library in Cornwall-street, which is 
rich in relics of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This was followed by a paper on 
“ The Bibliography of ‘ The History of the World’ and of the ‘ Remains 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Dr. J. N. Brushfield. A paper on the same 
subject, by Mr. Henry Stevens, was communicated ; it connected Raleigh 
with Hariot, the author of “The History of Virginia,” in a way new to 
many of his hearers. In the evening a conversazione was held in the 
news-rooms of the Plymouth Free Library. Wednesday morning was 
occupied with a paper entitled “Our Town Library, its Success and 
Failure,” read by Mr. Yates; “Libraries for the Young,” by Mr. 
Briscoe, of Nottingham ; “Our Boys: What do they Read?” by Mr. 
Wright, of Plymouth ; and “ Printing of Library Catalogues,” by Mr. W. 
May. The afternoon was spent in the discussion of a paper on “The 
Extension of the Free Library System to Rural Districts,” by Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail. Canon Moor gave an account of the libraries of Truro. In the 
course of the day the Mayor opened an Exhibition in the old building of 
the South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital. It consisted of rare 
books, rare bindings, specimens of leather used in binding, and library 
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appliances of all kinds, including shelves that revolve and light steps that 
fold up. Some of the most sumptuous bindings came from the library of 
Lord Crawford, others from the collection of Mr. R. M. Holburn, of: High- 
bury. Several Caxtons were lent by Mr. W. Blades. During the day the 
members visited Saltram Park, the seat of Lord Morley. On Thursday, 
after the transaction of some routine business, three papers on classifica- 
tion were read. The first was by Mr. W. Archer, librarian of the 
National Library of Ireland, who contended that the dictionary form of 
catalogue was better than any other, that author and subject should be 
included in one alphabet and not form separate divisions of the catalogue, 
and that doubts should be made clear by the multiplication of cross 
references. The second paper, “On Classification for Scientific and 
Medical Libraries,” by Mr. J. B: Bailey, librarian to the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London, pointed out the treatment needed for 
libraries of that kind. The third paper, by Mr. John Brownhill, “On 
Science and Art,” propounded a scheme of classification that could have 
but a limited application. It was announced that the report of the com- 
mittee on classification was not ready for presentation to the meeting. At 
the afternoon meeting, Professor F. Pollock read a paper “ On the Library 
of the Alpine Club ;” Mr. Tedder, librarian of the Athenzum Club, read 
a paper entitled “Proposals for a Bibliography of National History ;” 
and Mr. W. Roberts, of Penzance, followed with one “On Publishers’ 
Subterfuges in the Eighteenth Century.” The members afterwards paid 
a visit to Mount Edgcumbe, the seat of Lord Mount Edgcumbe. The 
libraries of both Saltram and Mount Edgcumbe contain few rarities, but 
many handsome books of prints and good copies of works of general 
literature. On Friday, Mr. John Taylor, city librarian, Bristol, gave an 
historical and descriptive account of the libraries of that city ; the Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma did as much for Penzance; and Mr. Downing, of 
Birmingham, read a paper on “ Free Libraries from a Bookseller’s Point 
of View.” The afternoon was spent in electing officers and amending the 
rules of the Association. Henceforward members will have to pay an 
entrance fee on their election, and the life subscription is to be raised 
from five to eight guineas. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 25, the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. G. E. Jeans, read a paper on the “ Destruction of Church 
Ornaments in Lincolnshire.” After some remarks on the vast destruction 
of church property in the county generally, he proceeded to give details 
of particular churches. At some churches interesting inventories of 
church ornaments still remain. He concluded with some remarks on the 
subject of Easter sepulchres, of which there are two specimens in the 
county—one at Heckington Church, the other at Lincoln Cathedral.— 
Fune 8, the Rev. H. C. Wright read a paper written and presented to the 
Society by Professor Paley, corresponding member. The subject was 
“ The traditional colours of the robes of apostles and saints in stained 
glass and early paintings.” The writer began by briefly exposing the 
theory, which he holds to be certain, that the dress and colour of the 
ecclesiastic are but a modification of the Roman senatorial dress. This 
theory he supports by the idea that the various coloured chasubles worn 
on Church festivals, as well as the chests and cedar closets in which they 
were kept, were perpetuations of the custom at Rome of wealthy senators 
keeping a large assortment of robes, called syntheses, to be worn at the 
cena. Important testimony is borne to this theory of traditional colours 
by the fact that the colours of the robes are fixed and seldom departed 
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from in the best period of art. It appears also from the many-coloured 
robes retained in use till quite a late period of the Empire, that the 
dresses of apostles and saints were borrowed by the earliest painters, and 
so handed down traditionally to the figures worked in stained glass. The 
paper concluded with some observations on the subject as treated of in 
Mrs. Jameson’s “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.”—Fune 9, at a meeting of 
the Art Section, Mr. F. W. Headley read a paper on “ The conditions 
necessary for the production of the highest Art.” A discussion followed.— 
Fune 22, after the Chronicler (Rev. L. S. Milford) had read some cuttings, 
the Rev. J. Robertson favoured the Society with an account of a tour in 
Holland. After some preliminary remarks on the history of the country 
and its old inhabitants, he proceeded to speak of particular places of 
interest. He dwelt at length on Antwerp and the famous tower, of its 
cathedral and also the ironwork of the well of Quentin Matsys. Then he 
described the Hague, interesting chiefly for its Museum and collection of 
Dutch pictures ; Haarlem and the statue of Costa, the so-called inventor 
of printing ; Leyden, famous for its memorable siege ; Peter the Great’s 
Hut at Zaandaam; and the marble sculptures in the palace of Amsterdam, 
where the reception room is 100 feet long by 100 feet high.—Fune 27, 
excursion meeting : seventeen members made a successful pilgrimage to 
St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Sefé. 30, Mr. Sheriton 
Holmes in the chair. Dr. Hodgkin gave a description of Birrens, an 
old Roman camp, near Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire. He said that the 
camp of Birrens, as it was now called, belonged to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
So far as one could judge, a plough had never gone over the camp, and it 
would reward anyone who undertook a careful and systematic excavation 
in the same way that Mr. Clayton had done at the Chesters.* The plan 
of the camp, the lines of the streets, and the arrangement of the buildings 
would be brought to light by such an excavation. Going from Birrens 
they came to Birrens Wark, a hill eight or nine hundred feet high ; and 
this hill was, so to speak, scarred with Roman works all round it. The 
finest of all the camps was on the south-east slope, and was 750 feet long 
and 375 feet wide. It was the most striking Roman camp he ever saw ; 
and above it were three strong and well-marked forts. On the north-west 
slope of the hill was a camp 790 feet long and 268 feet wide ; and on the 
other slopes were two little camps. On the very top of the hill were 
some earthworks, which he believed to be sepulchral mounds. He had 
special interest in this camp, because he thought there was a good deal 
to be said on behalf of the theory that the camp and the hill of Birrens 
Wark was really the place where the great battle of Brunanburg was 
fought between Athelstan, and the confederacy of the Scots, the Danes 
from Ireland, and Cumbrians from Strathclyde, and the Angles from 
Bernicia. Birrens Wark was a likely place for this great battle to have 
been fought, which gave the death-blow to the confederacy. The king- 
dom of Strathclyde disappeared from history immediately after this 
battle ; and it would be the natural result of the great victory of the 
Saxon conqueror in the very heart of Strathclyde. The Rev. J. R. Boyle 
pointed out the fact that several places, at great distances from each 
other, were alleged to be the site of the battle of Brunanburg, and he 
thought the strongest proofs had been given in favour of Market Weigh- 
ton, in the East Riding of York, being the scene of the battle. 





# See vol. vi. p. 137. 
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Antiquatian Mews ¢ IRotes. 


FOSTON CHURCH, near York, of which Sidney Smith was once rector, 
is about to be restored. 

MR. REDFORD’sS popular “ Manual of Antique Sculpture” will soon 
attain the honour ofa second edition. 

A NEW suburban paper, Zhe Hampstead Recorder, has openeda column 
for notes and queries on local antiquities. 

Mr. W. J. St. JOHN HOPE, the new secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, entered on his duties at Michaelmas. 

Mr. J. H. MIDDLETON’s “ Ancient Rome in 1885,” will be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh. 

PROFESSOR C, T. NEWTON is giving a course of lectures on “ Greek 
Inscriptions and Greek Myths” at University College, London. 

THE Editor of this magazine wants Zhe Fournal of the British 
Archeological Association for March, 1877, and June, 1879. A fair price 
will be given, as they are required to complete a set. 

THE library of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House will be 
henceforth open from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, instead of from 1o till 4; 
and it will close on Saturday at 1 instead of 2 p.m. 

THE last excursion of the Architectural Association this summer was 
made on Saturday, October 3, when the members paid visits to Great 
Marlow and Bisham Abbey. 

THE bell now used at the Théatre Francais is one of those which in 
1572 gave the signal for the St. Bartholomew Massacre from the belfry 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. 

THE map on which Pope Alexander VI. traced the line dividing and 
establishing the respective territorial rights of Spain and Portugal is still 
preserved in the library of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Mr. ALDERMAN STAPLES, the new Lord Mayor of London is an 
F.S.A., and the author of ‘‘ Notes on the Church of St. Botolph, Alders- 

ate.” 
. A NEW edition of Henfrey’s “Guide to English Coins,” by C. F. 
Keary, M.A., F.S.A., will form one of the new volumes of Bohn’s Refer- 
ence Library. 

EARLY in the new year the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
will publish a collection of Mr. E. Walford’s biographical and antiquarian 
papers, under the title of ‘‘ The Pilgrim at Home.” 

MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. announce, among other new 
books, a work by Mr. L. Jewitt, on “ English Coins and Tokens,” and the 
“Percy Reliques,”’ edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

THE opening meeting of the British Archeological Association for the 
session of 1885-86, will be held [on Wednesday, November 18, and the 
following meeting on Wednesday, December 2. 

LORD TENNYSON has been appointed President, and Sir John Lubbock 
a trustee, of the London Library in St. James’s-square, in the place of the 
late Lord Houghton. 

THE Hospital Chapel of St. Mary and St. Thomas of Canterbury, at 
Ilford, founded in the twelfth century by the Abbess of Barking, has lately 
been re-opened after restoration. 

THE Bishop of Lichfield has been offered the sum of £10,000 for the 
purpose of adding a chancel to the ancient church of Holy Cross, Shrews- 
bury, commonly knownas the Abbey Church. 
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AMONG the Hibbert Lectures, to be delivered during the next two or 
three years, are a course by Professor Sayce on the “ Babylonian Religion,” 
and one by Dr. Hatch on “ Early Christianity.” 

A WRITER in Zhe Times suggests that the dates of purchase and prices 
paid (in the case of single works, such as the Ansidei Madonna and 
Vandyck’s Charles I.) shall be marked near their titles on the paintings 
in the National Gallery. 

THE natives of Ceylon have begun to act Shakespeare. Among the 
latest acquisitions in the British Museum is a translation of “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” in Singhalese, arranged for the native stage by 
the addition of verses to be sung in chorus. 

THE Bishop of Southwell has reopened the historic church of Blyth, 
founded in 1088. The removal of whitewash from the wall at the east 
end has laid bare a grand fresco of fifteenth century work, the subject 
being “ The Last Judgment.” 

SOME Vandals at Aberdeen are about to pull down an old burghal 
mansion on the School Hill, once the residence of George Jameson. the 
earliest Scottish portrait-painter. The house is figured in Billings’ 
“* Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.” 

MR. JACKSON, of Commercial-street, Leeds, announces for publication 
a series of 21 etchings, by Mr. A. Buckle, with topographical descriptions, 
of subjects connected with Yorkshire, including St. Hilda’s Abbey, Kirk- 
ham Priory, Kirkstall Abbey, Rievaulx Abbey, and other places of anti- 
quarian interest. 

THE nave of St. Alban’s Cathedral, having been closed for seven years 
whilst undergoing repairs, was reopened on the 2Ist ult. Much of the 
cost has been generously defrayed by Sir E. Beckett, Q.C., who, 
unhappily, has been his own architect, and whose “restoration” of the 
west front is a mistake and a failure. 

A “SIR JOSHUA” hitherto unexhibited, and in good preservation, a 
portrait of the Rev. Christopher Atkinson, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, hangs in the dining-room of his grandson, the Rev. J. 
C. Atkinson, of Danby Parsonage, Grosmont, York. The picture has 
never been out of the possession of the family. 

THE German states that now include within their territories portions 
of the ancient Thuringia have agreed to have acollection of drawings 
made of the most noteworthy Thuringian monuments, either from a 
historical or artistic point of view. A commission of artists has been 
entrusted with the work, which is to be completed within five years. 

IN the next part of the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society there will be an important paper by Mr. Robert Bowes, on the 
University Printers of Cambridge from the earliest date, in which will be 
found an account of the Press itself, and of some of the most important 
books which have been printed at it. 

MR. E. WALFORD, having satisfied the requests of “ Old Carthusians ” 
for “ The Charter House Play,” has a few copies which he can supply to 
the outside public at 5s. each, post free. Applications may be sent to him 
at the office of this magazine, or at 2, Hyde-park Mansions, N.W. 

THE Brussels correspondent of Zhe Times writes :—“ The famous 
violoncello by Stradivarius which belonged to the two Servais, father 
and son, the violoncellists, is offered for sale. It is reported that the 
highest bid, 60,000 f., has been made by Herr von Mendelssohn, of Berlin, 
but that Madame Servais has fixed the price at 100,000 f. 

THE Lilburn Tower at Dunstanborough Castle, Northumberland, 
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having been injured by lightning, occasion has been taken to restore the 
fallen stones, and otherwise to repair the fabric, especially Queen Mar- 
garet’s Tower, under the direction of Mr. C. H. Fowler, architect to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

A WELL-PRESERVED fresco was lately discovered in repairing the 
Cathedral of Gratz, the chief town of Styria. It was walled up by a 
monument erected to a bishop who died in 1570. It represents the 
Crowning with Thorns. The colours are fresh, and the figures well 
drawn, The date is about 1460. Cleaning is all that will be required to 
allow the fresco to appear in its original beauty. 

THE Pope has distributed among the Cardinals copies of his Latin 
poems, which he has had printed in 8vo. on rose paper, in fine elzevir 
type, with a border of engravings. They are arranged in chronological 
order. Their number is thirty-three, including translations into Italian 
verse by the Pope himself. The volume bears the title “ Leonis XIII., 
Pont. Max. Carmina.” 

THE Marquis di Liveri is publishing by subscription his “ Iconographia 
S.R.E. Cardinalium,” a work commenced by De Rossi in the seventeenth 
century, and continued at intervals down to 1860, when it was interrupted 
by political revolution. Those who wish to support this great heraldic 
work can communicate with the Marquis, whose address is 89, Kimber- 
ley-road, Clapham, S.W. 

MESSRS. TRUBNER will shortly publish, z#¢er alia, the “ Buried Cities 
of Ceylon,” by Mrs. S. M. Burrows ; “ Essays on the Intercourse between 
China and the West in the Middle Ages,” by Dr. Bretschneider ; another 
part of “ Numismata Orientalia,” by Mr. E. Thomas; “ The Coins of 
Southern India,” by Mr. W. Elliot; Vol. i. of the “Reports of the 
Archeological Survey of Southern India,” by Dr. J. Burgess ; and an 
“Account of the Polynesian Race,” by A. Fornander. 

SERVICES to science, it would seem, were better rewarded two cen- 
turies ago than now. Thus, when the Indian Government gave Dr. 
Warburg the paltry sum of £200 for inventing a febrifuge, that sum was 
thought “profligately generous.” On the other hand, a certain Dr. 
Goddard obtained, fem. Charles II., £5,000 for disclosing the recipe for 
his Gutte Anglicane ; and in 1739 Parliament voted a Mrs. Stevens 
£5.000 for a solvent for the stone. 

A Box of MSS. of great historical value has been discovered in the 
stables of Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of Rutland. It seems to 
have been placed in the stables about sixty years ago, and to have béen 
entirely overlooked. Among the letters are some from Warwick, “the 
Kingmaker,” and it is reported that the collection contains a letter from 
Henry II. The papers have suffered from damp and neglect, and are in 
bad condition. An expert is engaged in deciphering them, and we shall 
probably in due course hear something more of this interesting dis- 
covery. 

THE new Print Department of the British Museum on the mezzanine 
floor of the new white building was opened on the 26th Sept. A thorough 
re-arrangement and improved grouping of the collection has now, for the 
first time, become possible ; and it is to be hoped that an attempt will be 
made to get together a collection of English topographical engravings, 
arranged under the several counties. Up to now all engravings in the 
Museum are classified, not according to their subject, but under the name 
of their author. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
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among the contents of reviews and magazines for October :—Chambers’s - 
Fournal, “The Ruins at Gela, in Sicily,” “Some Medizval Banquets,” 
“ Hints on Bookbinding,” and an article on cleansing soiled books ; Every 
Girl's Magazine, “ Studies of Great Painters, No. i.,” “Giotto ;” Church 
Quarterly Review, ‘The Diocesan History of Norwich ;” “ Buddhistic 
Theosophy ;” Zzglish Illustrated Magazine, ‘“ Decayed Seaports,” 
“Rye ;” Macmillan, “Tarentum ;” The Gentleman’s Magasine, ‘‘ As You 
Like It,” and “ Stratford-on-Avon.” 

IN 1844, the late King of Prussia, finding that Luther’s house at Witten- 
berg had fallen into ruin, had a plan prepared for its thorough renovation. 
This work has just been finished, together with a colonnade that joins it 
to the University buildings. Some adjoining ground has been acquired 
by the University, and made into a public garden, in which has been 
erected a beautiful fountain, connected with historicand artistic memories. 
Wittenberg is supplied with water from four different sources, the oldest 
and best of which was brought into the town in 1554 by a voluntary asso- 
ciation of seven persons, one of whom was the famous painter, Lucas 
Cranach. 

AT the opening of the session in the Faculties of Arts and Laws at 
University College, Gower-street, Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 
delivered an inaugural lecture on “Westminster Abbey,” choosing that 
subject as being ‘‘ desirous of pointing out that some of the grandest 
historical features were to be found there which were to be seen in the 
whole metropolis. For the Abbey he claimed “a richness of historical 
associations which could not fail tocharm the artistic feelings of every 
true student, reminding us that in hoar antiquity London was already a 
seat of learning. and a great school of art, science, and letters, vieing in 
her own way with the University cities on the Isis and the Cam.” 

THE re-opening of Westbere Church, Canterbury, has taken place, 
after undergoing extensive repairs, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. The church is a building 
of very great antiquity, but the openings are later, being of the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the windows having characteristic Kentish tracery. 
The works have been carried out with careful regard for the ancient 
work. Several of the windows have been filled with stained glass by Mr. 
A. Gibbs, the gift of Mr. Thomas Scott. During the progress of the work 
a great number of fragments of fine fourteenth century glass, removed 
from the church several years ago, were discovered in an attic, and have 
been re-inserted in the church windows. 

AMONG the catalogues which have reached us from dealers in rare and 
curious books, we may mention those of (1) Mr. Avery, of Great College- 
street, Camden Town, which comprises many works of antiquarian interest, 
including selections from Belles Lettres, books of topography, the drama, 
picture galleries, curious histories, &c. ; (2) Messrs. Pearson & Co., 46, 
Pall Mall, whose list contains several first editions of popular authors, 
interesting black-letter books, and a fine collection of topographical 
prints, together with a set of Turner’s “Liber Studiorum.” Messrs. 
Pearson also advertise a very large collection of autographs and other 
rarities. 

THE Zimes writes : “ The story is current in Belgium that a picture by 
Rubens has been brought to light in the city of Alost. It had been 
bought at an auction by a master tailor for the sum of 1f., and he hung it 
in his sitting-room. Here it was seen by a painter, whose fancy was taken 
by it, and he obtained permission to clean it. He was most successful. 
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The picture was signed and dated 1614, and is a beautiful specimen, in 
wonderful preservation. It is eighty centimétres high by sixty-two broad, 
and represents Christ blessing the world. A veritable pilgrimage has set 
in to Alost from all parts of Belgium, and considerable sums have been 
offered to its owner for the picture, but he cannot make up his mind to 
part with it.” A “ Rubens,” it appears, can cause a flow of pilgrims in 
Belgium to see it ; but the artistic and literary world of London turns a 
deaf ear when it hears of a new and hitherto unknown portrait of 
Shakespeare in its own midst. 

LADY BRASSEY, in a paper in The Contemporary Review for October, 
entitled “‘ Mr. Gladstone in Norway,” tells the world how the party in- 
spected nearly every church in the places which they visited, especially 
those bearing signs of antiquity. They were particularly delighted with 
the Museum at Bergen, “ full of Northern and Scandinavian antiquities.” 
She mentions in particular “ beads brought back from Byzantium by the 
guards of the Emperor Justinian, when he made his Eastern expedition 
about A.D. 200 ; some swords and axes ordered by King Canute when he 
reigned in Britain for the use of his bodyguard, each weapon bearing the 
name of the man by whom it was made. There was also a boat, hol- 
lowed in the most skilful manner out of the trunk of a tree, the original 
form of which it still retained, with projections showing where the branches 
had been.” 

A MEMBER of the family of Lord Headley writes: “We want, for 
pedigree and family purposes, the settlement of the fifth Sir Rowland 
Winn, of Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, who died in 1785 before his son was 
of age. These estates were strictly entailed by his father, the fourth 
Baronet, on his son the fifth and his grandson the sixth Baronet, and, 
failing his direct heir, on his nearest of kin in tail male, Sir Edmund the 
seventh Baronet. The sixth Baronet, an only son, was born in 1775, and 
died in 1805, intestate and unmarried. He had an only sister, Esther 
Sabina, who eloped with a baker of Manchester, of the name of William- 
son, and the estates, instead of descending with the title according to the 
will of the fourth Baronet to the seventh Baronet in tail male, seem to 
have passed in the female line to the Williamsons, who took the family 
name and are the parties at present in possession. Please reply through 
the Editor.” 

ANOTHER Roman pavement has been found at Leicester, near the 
site of what is supposed to have been the residence of the Governor of 
Roman Leicester. The pavements hitherto discovered are from 4 to 5 ft. 
below the present street level, but considerably above the level of the 
river ; but the present pavement is not only at a lower level than the 
others, but is also below the level of the Soar. It measures about 14 ft. 
by 4ft., and is in good preservation. Although the /essere are rather 
larger and coarser than those previously discovered, the pattern is very 
distinct. Local authorities suppose the pavement to be the floor of Roman 
baths which existed here some 1,700 years ago, when Leicester was a 
Roman town. Steps are being taken to have the relic preserved, and the 
Leicester Archzological Society is making arrangements to have the 
excavations continued with a view of ascertaining whether any further 
portions of the original edifice still exist. 

THERE is on view in the Vienna Museum a small bronze statue which 
is supposed to be a relic from old Persian times. It represents a man 
astride on a kneeling bull. This attitude recalls the horse and bull 
capitals of columns at Persepolis, and in other respects the entire group 
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seems to belong quite to the same district and time. The figure of the 
man is similar to what is seen on many of the reliefs of the ruined city ; 
there is the same kind of cap, and the abundant hair falling around the 
neck. The front of the head has been broken off; the arms, too, are 
gone. Both man and bull are deeply carved. The style of ornament 
and the stiff drapery present a striking likeness to the extant memorials 
of Assyrian art. Usually, in old Asiatic metal work, we find signs that 
gold plates were hammered on to the bronze or other metallic core. But 
in the present instance the evidences point out that a malachite-green 
patina was employed as the covering, instead of gold. What the group 
was intended to represent cannot be even conjectured ; but it seems to 
: in any case a monument from the times‘of the Achaemenid kings.— The 
imes. 

THE church of the united parishes of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, with St. 
Michael-le-Querne, and St. Matthew, Friday-street, with St. Peter, 
Westcheap, has been re-opened after undergoing restoration and repairs. 
The old church of St. Matthew, Friday-street, has only recently been 
removed, and the parish, by an Order in Council, was attached to that of 
St. Vedast. To render the united parish church better adapted for 
Divine worship, the pews have been lowered, and the narrow seats dis- 
placed by broad benches. A chancel has also been constructed. The 
communion rails—-which did not belong to Sir Christopher Wren’s period 
—have given place toa carved wooden rail, constructed from the one 
taken from St. Matthew, on its demolition. The organ has been removed 
from the western gallery to the east end of the south aisle. A series of 
twelve stained glass windows, harmonising with the architectural beauties 
of the church, have been erected. On the north side is an arcade of four 
of these windows, illustrating the history of the Passion ; the clerestory 
represents two angels holding the crown of thorns. On the south side the 
four clerestory windows represent ‘the patron saints of the united parishes 
—St. Vedast, St. Michael, St. Matthew, and St. Peter. 

AT the request of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., has drawn up a report on the antiquities 
of the island, and the best means of preserving them. These antiquities, 
as is well known, are of great interest on account of the light which they 
throw on early Christian art, and on the complicated and little known 
relations of the Northmen to the Celtic population of the British Isles. 
Professor Dawkins urges the importance of steps being taken to preserve 
the existing remains, such as the Runic crosses, which are being destroyed 
by exposure to the weather. They should, he recommends, be removed 
from unsuitable places into the parish churches and pieced together 
where necessary. The pre-historic and non-historic remains, consisting 
of habitations, camps, places of assembly, and of tombs, might be pre- 
served by means of an Act of the Manx Legislature on the same lines as 
the Ancient Monuments Act; and the localities of such archeological 
remains should be accurately marked on the 25 in. ordnance map, and 
the record of the old Manx place-names and folk lore, which are fast dis- 
appearing, carried on without delay. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
directed a Bill to be prepared for accomplishing some of the objects 
which Professor Boyd Dawkins recommends. 

AMONG the historical estates which have lately been in the market for 
sale, is that of Ankerwycke, around which cluster traditional associations 
such as perhaps belong to no other place in the United Kingdom. The 
principal point of interest in connection with the estate is, perhaps, 
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Magna Charta Island, on which King John signed the Great Charter in 
1215. Much discussion has taken place as to the exact spot on which the 
memorable event occurred, but aiken now almost unanimously agree 
that while the baronial armies encamped on Runnymede, the King and a 
few of the barons crossed the river to this little island, where was obtained 
the monarch’s signature to that famous document which has since con- 
stituted the bulwark of English liberty. The picturesque cottage residence 
which was in 1834 built upon the island as a memorial house is a well- 
known object to boating men and all frequenters of that part of the 
Thames, which for a couple of miles bounds the property. In the grounds 
surrounding the principal residence are the remains of a Benedictine 
nunnery, founded in the reign of Henry II., by Sir Gilbert Montfitchet 
and his son, Sir Richard, to which royal recognition was given by 
Henry III. in 1257 by the granting of a charter confirming all the dona- 
tions that had been made to it, but on the dissolution of the house the 
site was granted to Andrew Lord Windsor. Near the ruins is a remark- 
ably fine old yew, which, tradition says, was the trvsting-place of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, while the park and grounds certainly 
contain such a collection of splendid matured forest trees as would be 
difficult to equal. 

THE Battle of Bosworth was fought on August 22, 1485. In connec- 
tion with the anniversary of the battle, a correspondent informs us that 
the old oak bed on which tradition says King Richard slept the night 
before the battle is still preserved, and is in regular use at Beau Manor, 
near Loughborough. The existing mansion, which is still the home of 
the Herrick family, is the third which has occupied the site since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and of many interesting objects preserved there 
after Richard’s bed perhaps the most curious are the tapestry hangings 
of a bed with the coverlet all worked by the hands of three Miss Her- 
ricks in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Strange to say, when the Indian 
dimity on which the embroidery was originally worked showed signs of 
falling to pieces, an event which happened some thirty years ago, after 
an interval of néarly three hundred years, another Miss Herrick was 
found living on the same spot, who in the most careful manner superin- 
tended the transfer of the embroidery, with its flowers, parrots, and figure 
of the Queen supported by a trumpeter on each side, to a new ground of 
buff cloth. The statement, made presumably on some local tradition, 
that the three Miss Herricks who worked the tapestry were supported 
during their labours by coffee, must be taken in connection with 
the fact stated in Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” that coffee was first 
brought to England by a Cretan gentleman, who made it his common 
beverage at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1641. How, then, could it have 
been the beverage of three ladies in Leicestershire in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth? Beau Manor is in the most beautiful portion of Charnwood 
Forest, and is about twelve miles distant from Bosworth Field.—Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

IT has been long known that Campodunum, near the Lake of Con- 
stance, was the centre of a great Roman military settlement in 
Vindelicia, and the head-quarters of the third Italic legion. It seems to 
have held the next place in importance to Ratisbon in all that region. 
But various desultory searches, renewed at irregular intervals, failed to 
bring to light any of the relics which ought to have abounded in such a 
site. Quite lately a more careful exploration has laid bare the founda 
tions of a great Roman building, the mortar, pavement, opus reticulatum 
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drain pipes, and gutter tiles being of unquestionable Roman origin. 
Further investigations will probably disclose more extensive remains of 
the great standing camp. It is remarkable that, while antiquarian tradi- 
tion had always taken for granted that the site of Campodunum was to be 
sought on the left bank of the Iller, the newly-discovered traces have all 
been found on the right bank. At Deutsch-Altenburg, in Lower Austria, 
half-way between Vienna and Presburg, the site of the ancient Carnuntum, 
the excavations, begun on a systematic plan last June, are being carried 
on with admirable results. The greater part of the market-place has been 
laid bare; and it appears to have been a vast space in the middle of the 
camp, surrounded by pillars, basilica, and atria, having several chapels 
on the south side and well-defined spaces on the east. At the south-east 
corner a well-constructed well has been found, the level of the water in 
which is above the Danube level. Ordinary relics come to light every 
day, such as a heavy gold buckle with an inscription, a beautiful silver 
spoon, a marble bust, two torsi of marble, tiles with inscriptions, fragments 
of marble slabs bearing inscriptions, some beautifully formed vessels of 
earthenware and even glass, sometimes whole, sometimes broken. 


£ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


POPULAR OR UNCANONISED SAINTS ON CHANCEL 
SCREENS. 

S1rR,—Among the panel-paintings of apostles and other saints so preva- 
lent on the ancient church screens of Norfolk and Suffolk, other figures, 
less familiar or well known, occasionally occur. Of these, two not very usual 
introductions—indeed, it may be said, three, for the figure of King Henry 
VI. also appears—are represented together on the same screen, viz., that 
of Gateley, in Norfolk. This screen is a handsome one, of two main com- 
partments on each side of the chancel doorway, the lower being subdivided 
into two panels each, on which are pictured respectively in order from 
north to south, the following saints: 1, St. Audry or Etheldreda; 2, St. 
Elizabeth ; 3, St. Mary the Virgin; 4, Sc&@ Puella Ridibowne. These 
four figures form the decoration of the northern half of the screen. On 
the southern, following corresponding order, occur: 5, St. ——, the 
name obliterated, but apparently, from the emblem, an archiepiscopal 
cross, with the mitre and other insignia of high ecclesiastical rank, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury—or, as the Church of Gateley belonged to the 
Augustinian abbey of Creake, in the same county, it is possible that this 
figure is really intended for St. Augustine, and an object which is very 
indistinctly shown in its left hand is meant to represent a heart, one of 
the emblems of that saint; 6, Rex Henricus VI.;7, St. ——, name 
obliterated, a bishop or abbot ; 8, Magéster Foh’es Schorn. 

Of these several figures the appearance of that of Henry VI. may be 
doubtless accounted for by the general admission of his holy character, 
and the extended patronage bestowed by him on all the religious estab- 
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lishments of his time, including St. Mary’s College, Eton, and King’s 
College, Cambridge. As to those of Master John Schorn and the 
Puella Ridibowne,—by no means equally common introductions,—the first- 
mentioned of them is known as a popular local saint, a monk of the 
Augustinian priory of Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, and some time rector 
of the parish of Marston Mortaine in that county. Of this holy person 
it is recorded that he was famed for the cure of ague, gout, and the like 
diseases, on which account he is usually represented as exorcising a devil 
from a boot. His appearance on the screen at Gateley may be possibly 
accounted for by a somewhat similar reference to that made in relation to 
the suggested figure of St. Augustine, or more probably, perhaps, 
to the fact that Gateley, as before said, was one of the possessions of the 
Augustinians of Creake, and that his effigy might have been exhibited 
here, following the example offered by that of his image at Marston 
Mortaine, attested to by Cromwell’s visitor,** Dr. London, in 15—(?) How far 
this territorial connection or an extended reputation beyond the place of his 
actual abode may have influenced his introduction is this case of Gateley, 
or in the others where “ Master John Schorn ” appears, is perhaps hardly 
now to be clearly explained. His effigies existed in several other screens 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, notably at Suffield, in the former county, and at 
Sudbury, in the latter. An image of him appears also to have been at 
Canterbury ; but probably sufficient may have been here adduced for this 
special admittance among his canonised companions in this case. 

But now about the “ Puella Ridibowne.” Of this “holy maid” Gateley 
presents the only representation that I have ever met with. Can any of 
your correspondents give me any information about her, or refer me to any 
source from which such might be obtained, or any particulars gathered as 
to her claims to occupy the exalted position of companionship with these 
other saintly figures. She is shown at Gateley as a somewhat youthful 
figure, nimbed, and standing on a kind of bracket, as do all the other 
figures of this screen, habited in a long robe with hanging sleeves over a 
full under-garment or tunic reaching to the feet, with for head-dress a 
falling or dependent veil apparently, so disposed as to leave the face un- 
covered, and the whimple or throat-covering usually seen in the female 
costume of the fifteenth century, and she is distinguished in the way of 
emblem by an open book held in the right hand and a sprig or portion of 
some flowering plant in the left. 

As I have already remarked, this is the only instance in which I have 
met the representation of this “holy maid,” and I shall be very glad if 
any of the readers of the ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE can enlighten me on 
the subject. 

There are several brief notices of other equally unknown saintly per- 
sonages : for instance, of St. Tibbald or Theobald, of Hautbois or Hob- 
besse, in Norfolk, St. Richard de Caistor, tem. Edward I.; St. Walter 
de Suffield, bishop of Norwich, A.D. 1244; St. Parnell of Stratton ; St. 
Blithe of Martham;+ St. Robert of Sicily, formerly painted on Erpingham 
screen ; and it would be interesting to arrive at any facts in connection 
with the history of these particular persons which might throw light on 
the reasons which acted and induced, either locally or otherwise, their 
introduction on the Norfolk or other screens. 





* See Letter cix. on the ‘‘ Suppression of the Monasteries,” published by the 
Camden Society. 


t+ Query St. Blythe, mother of St. Wulstan ? 
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With this impression, Mr. Editor, I trouble you with this communi- 
cation, and, if it interests you or your readers, I shall be glad to follow up 
the subject, as opening out to some extent, unbroken ground in the direc- 
tion of this peculiar feature in our Medizval Iconography. 

E. B. 


THE OLD WORDS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


S1R,—The literature of Shakespeare is almost as interesting in a philo- 
logical and antiquarian, as in a dramatic point of view ; andas an archzo- 
logical theme it remains unexhausted by those who have discussed it. 
They have made so many mistakes in explaining his curious words that 
the work of correcting them must go on for a good while to come. 

Almost all the critics try to interpret those words with the help of the 
German, Gothic, Norsey, and Early English glossaries, ignoring the 
ancient and expressive Keltic dialects and forms of language—things that 
assuredly lie at the basis and compose the somewhat entangled roots of 
our powerful English tongue. But that native element, which could not 
be kept out of the great Aryan argument, will yet be recognised in this 
narrower field of inquiry. Just now it has a few advocates, and I perceive 
in a former number* of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE that Dr. Mackay is 
one of them. He makes some good guesses at truth occasionally—no 
doubt, for that reason ; but he also falls short or goes wide of the mark 
sometimes. In THE ANTIQUARIAN he makes two or three mistakes. 
And first, for Mark Antony’s 


ARMGAUNT STEED. 


Omitting the wrong guesses of others quoted by Dr. Mackay, I note 
that he derives “armgaunt” from the Keltic avm (armour) and gaunt, as 
signifying “without trappings” or a saddle, and implying that the trium- 
vir leaped on his “fiery Pegasus” like an acrobat. However, earma, in 
Irish, means “ prance,” and the gaunt or ent signifies the act of doing or 
being. “Earmagaunt steed” (prancing steed) was, no doubt, a familiar 
and popular phrase in the middle counties of England, and Shakespeare 
in his day must have often heard it. We come next to 


Mrs. ForRD’s BUCK-BASKET. 


In this crux, Dr. Mackay fearlessly interprets “ buck” with the help or 
a Keltic word meaning “cow-dung,” a thing used, it is said, as a sort of 
washing-lye. But the Irish duoc and dig mean simply “water,” and are 
represented in England and Norway by the name ‘“ beck” (stream) ; to 
say nothing of the Bog or Bug traced on the maps of Europe, or of the 
“pegs” and “paugs”’ to be found all over North America in the Winne- 
pegs, Kennebecs, Chesapeakes, Quikpaks (of Alaska) and perhaps a 
hundred other notable waters. ‘ Buck-basket” meant “river-basket ” or 
“ water-basket,” z.e., “ washing-basket ;”’ and it will be perceived that Mrs. 
Ford’s basket was, and is, a much more capacious piece of furniture than 
our philological critics were aware of. In concluding this note, I may be 
permitted to observe that some of our New York “sachems” still pro- 
nounce the old Abenaki word, and that “ Will you take a peg ?” is a festive 
exclamation often heard in the Bowery, signifying a certain sort of liquid 
refreshment. 

45, Foralemon-street, Brooklyn, New York. WILLIAM DOwE. 





* See vol, ii. pp. 5—10. 
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THE LATE MR. W. J. THOMS. 


S1R,—In your notice of the works of Mr. W. J. Thoms, you ‘do not 
nclude a book to which he was very partial, “Gammer Gurton’s Story- 
book,” which included Sir Guy of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hampton, Tom 
Hickathrift, Friar Bacon, Robin Hood, The King and the Cobbler, 
Patient Grissel, The Princess Rosetta, Robin Goodfellow, The Beggar’s 
Daughter, The Babes in the Wood, and Fair Rosamond, collected and 
re-edited by AMBROSE MERTON, GENT., F.S.A., whose preface, addressed 
to the indulgent reader, is worth repeating here. It runs thus: “ This 
goodly little volume contains histories, which, in bygone days, delighted 
the childhood of England’s master-spirits. They formed a principal part 
of the intellectual food of children, who, in their generation, became, as 
men and women, great, and wise, and good. Their design is to cultivate 
the heart, to’ enrich the fancy, to stir up kindly feelings, to encourage a 
taste for the BEAUTIFUL, and to accomplish this by taking advantage of 
the youthful longing for amusement. They have been prepared for the 
press by one who holds that— 

‘Truth and Good are one : 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation ;’” 
and who, in that faith, and in all hearty goodwill and affection, dedicates 
these world-renowned stories to THE PARENTS AND CHILDREN OF 
‘MERRIE ENGLAND.” I may add that the book was published in 1844, 
but has long been out of print. 
Lyndhurst, Wallington, Surrey. JOSEPH CUNDALL. 


AN OLD HAND-BELL. 
(See p. 202, ante.) 


S1R,—With regard to Mr. James Griffin’s question in your present num- 
ber, permit me to state that the John Elborow, of 1678, was not—so far as I 
am aware—a founder of church bells. Hand-bells were often—indeed, 
most génerally—made by founders of small wares; and such, I conceive, 
was the origin of the bell in his possession. If I might hazard a guess, I 
would say that, as regards the place of its production, it is most likely to 
have been from Birmingham. 


Fontenay-road, Balham. J. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 


THE HOLY GRAIL AND DICKENS. 


S1r,—Dickens is perhaps one of the last authors in whose works we 
might expect a reference to the Grail. In his “ Pictures from Italy,” 
however, when describing the Basilica San Andrea at Mantua, he speaks 
of an “inclosed portion of pavement under which is said to be preserved 
the San Greal of the old romances.” I have been unable to find else- 
where mention of such a relic as existing at Mantua. The matter is per- 
haps of sufficient interest to deserve the attention of the readers and 
correspondents of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. There is, as is well 
known, preserved at Valencia, in Spain, an upright chalice-like cup which 
was long believed to have been used by Christ at the institution of the 
Eucharist, and a flat octagonal vase of green glass or paste, known as the 
sacro catino, traditionally invested with the same august association, is 
still kept in the church of St. Laurence at Genoa, where it was formerly 
guarded by knights called claviger?, because they held the keys of the 
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ambry wherein it was deposited. Has not Dickens in some way con- 
founded this Genoa vase with his supposed Mantua relic? Or is there, 
in fact, some analogous object preserved in the last-named city ? 

Paxton House, Chiswick. H. WILSON. 


CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


S1rR,—Can any of your readers assist me to obtain accurate accounts of 
fairs, revels, ancient customs, peculiar habits of dress, and speech, Xc., 
which would display the life and character of the English peasantry a¢ 
the present time ? Local books and newspapers will be gladly purchased, 
and help of any kind gratefully acknowledged. 

22, Wellington-square, Chelsea. G. W. REDWAY. 


THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SIR,—May I point out one little error on the first page of your 
magazine for October? The Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare was 
presented long ago by Lord Ellesmere to the National Portrait Gallery, 
where it may now be seen. 

October 5. C. J. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT. 


SIR,—It may interest your readers to know that I also have acquired a 
portrait of Shakespeare. It is dated 1612, and may possibly be genuine. 
It was bought at Dudley by a commercial traveller many years ago ; but 
its previous history is unknown. My portrait of the poet looks a different 
way from the one which you print, and the collar is smaller, nor do I see 
hair on the chin. They are otherwise almost /ac-simi/es ; even the dates 
approximate. I shall be pleased to show it any person whom you may 
depute to inspect it, on producing your private or editorial card. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 2. M. A. R. 


POCO OOCOOOOES 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
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Che Chronicles of Greenwich. 


of equal extent,, whose Chronicles are of 
greater interest—from an antiquarian and 
historical point of view—than those of Green- 
wich, which three centuries ago was the Court 
Suburb of London, when as yet Kensington 
was almost unknown. In the work before 
us,* Mr. L’Estrange has strung together in a 
pleasant, chatty, and narrative form, probably 
all that there is to be said, in the space at his command, respecting 
the ‘‘ bygones” of that place. Tracing its history back to those 
far-off days when Greenwich was a peaceful little “fishing-station,” 
our author opens his narrative with an account of the incursion of 
the Danes in the time of King Ethelred, and of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Alphege. The parish church of Greenwich, dedicated to St. 
Alphege, is said to stand on the spot where the martyrdom occurred. 
It is, however, more with Greenwich as a royal residence that we 
would deal in these pages. Of this portion of its history Mr. 
L’Estrange has much to tell us, as may be inferred from the title of his 
work, “ The Palace and the Hospital.” According to Lysons, there 
appears to have been a royal residence here as early as the reign of 
Edward I.; but by whom the palace was first erected is not known. 
Some of the land, at all events, had always remained royal property, 
and in the middle of the fifteenth century, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, uncle of Henry VI., had a grant of it from the King, and 
was so well pleased with its situation that he built or rebuilt here his 
“ manor-house,” and obtained permission to “make a tower and 





* «¢The Palace and the Hospital ; or, Chronicles of Greenwich.” By the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange. (2 vols.) Hurst and Blackett, 1885. 
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park.” This, with its various courts and gardens, extended from the 
river to the foot of the hill on which the Observatory now stands, 
on the spot now occupied by the west wing of the Royal Hospital, 
or, more properly speaking, the Royal Naval College. 

The house which the Duke built was called ‘‘ Placentia,”’ and he 
made it in every sense a waterside “ palace of pleasure.” He also 
built a castle on the height now occupied by the Observatory, which, 
as our author tells us, was ‘‘ generally identified with Mirefleur or 
Miraflores, to which, in the romance, the love-sick Oriana, the 
daughter of the English King, retired when ambassadors were press- 
ing upon her the Emperor’s suit in opposition to that of Amadis (or 
Armadis). But,” adds Mr. L’Estrange, “if this were the place 
meant, some building must have existed here before the time of 
Humphrey, the story of Armadis de Gaul having been written in the 
fourteenth century.” 

Edward IV. enlarged the park, stocked it with deer, and then 
bestowed the palace as a residence upon his queen, Elizabeth 
Woodville. In this reign a royal joust or tournament was performed 
at Greenwich, on the occasion of the marriage of Richard, Duke of 
York, with Anne Mowbray. A further enlargement of the palace 
was effected by Henry VII., who also in his piety founded, close by 
the palace, a Convent for the Order of Grey Friars, which his son 
was destined, in 47s piety, to abolish and spoil. 

Henry VIII. was born at Greenwich, and accordingly, from the 
time that he came to the throne, he spared no expense to render the 
palace magnificent, and he made it his chief residence. Many of the 
most sumptuous banquets, revels, and solemn jousts for which his 
reign was celebrated, were held at his ‘‘ Manor of Pleasaunce.”’ On 
the 3rd of June, 1509, Henry’s marriage with Catherine of Arragon 
was solemnised here, and here both of the daughters of Henry VIII., 
Mary and Elizabeth, first saw the light. 

Of the many splendid receptions and sumptuous entertainments of 
foreign princes and ministers in the days of the Tudors, that which 
was given here in 1527 to the French ambassadors would appear to 
have been particularly striking ; so much so, in fact, that honest John 
Stow is obliged to confess that he “ lacked head of fine wit, and also 
cunning in his bowels,” to describe it with sufficient eloquence. 

Anne Boleyn, while her sovereign lord’s pleasure beamed upon 
her, spent much of her time at Greenwich ; and it was here, on May 
Day, 1536, after a tournament, that she was arrested by order of the 
King, who, it is affirmed, saw her throw down her handkerchief to a 
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knight who was overheated. Her subsequent trial and speedy execu- 
tion are well-known matters of history. 

During the two succeeding reigns, Greenwich lost that renown for 
gaiety. which it had acquired from the festivals and constant 
hospitality of Henry VIII., although it was the frequent residence of 
both Mary and Elizabeth. In 1605 King James settled the palace 
and park on his queen, Anne of Denmark, who forthwith laid the 
foundation of a building near the park, called the “ House of 
Delight.” This structure now forms the central portion of the Royal 
Naval Schools. Charles I. resided much at Greenwich previous to 
the breaking out of the civil war; and Henrietta Maria put the finish- 
ing touch to the building which Anne of Denmark had begun. 

In 1654, when the Crown lands were sold, Greenwich was 
reserved, and eventually the palace was appropriated to the Lord 
Protector as a residence ; but it reverted to the Crown at the restora- 
tion of Charles II. in 1660. The King, however, finding that the 
palace had gone to decay from want of necessary repairs during the 
Commonwealth, ordered its immediate demolition, and gave instruc- 
tions for building a new palace in its place. This latter building 
was never finished ; but eventually it blossomed into a hospital for 
disabled seamen, and such it continued to be down to its recent 
“‘disestablishment ”’ and ultimate conversion into a Royal Naval 
_ School. 

Mr. L’Estrange’s volumes are illustrated with views of the palace 
in 1558 and 1662, and also Greenwich Castle, 1637, and the Queen’s 
House, 1665. By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to 
reprint the last-mentioned view of the palace, which appears as a 
frontispiece to the second volume. This is taken from a sketch by 
Jonas More, in the British Museum, dated 1662. The other view 
of the palace, which is given as a frontispiece to the first volume, is 
taken from a sketch by Wyngaerde, in the Bodleian Library, dated 
1558. Behind the eastern wing of the palace, the tilt-yard, with its 
permanent barriers, is shown, and at the western end a part of the 
Friary Chapel appears. 

We have already mentioned the Observatory as occupying the site 
of the old Castle of Greenwich. We may now add that it was 
founded by Charles II., in 1675, for the benefit of mariners; the 
object being, by frequent observations of the motions of the moon 
and the places of the fixed stars, to aid in discovering the longitude 
at sea. The name of Greenwich, therefore, is known wherever an 
English vessel penetrates abroad, as the meridian from which the 
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longitude is measured. The institution was first placed under the 
guidance of Mr. John Flamsteed, a learned astrologer and mathe- 
matician, whom Evelyn in his Diary speaks of as “an honest and 
sincere man.” Of the admirable work carried on by him and 
several Astrologers Royal, his successors, it is not our province to 
speak here, but are content to refer our readers to Mr. L’Estrange’s 
interesting pages. 
E. WaLForp. 


&y 


Ging Jna in Somerset. 
By Mrs. C. G. Bocer. 
PART I.—INA AND ALDHELM, A.D. 688-728. 


ETWEEN Arthur, the great British hero, and Alfred, the 
B great Saxon hero, comes the reign of the wise and beneficent 
King Ina of Wessex. It would be difficult to point out 
any reign or period in which Church and State worked so harmo- 
niously for the good of the people. King and bishop vied with each 
other in their endeavours to promote the welfare of the land, and 
specially they gave their attention to healing the wounds of that 
county which was the border-land and meeting-point of the opposing 
races ; and, by equalising the laws and restoring the ancient ecclesi- 
astical foundations, they sought to unite Briton and Saxon together, 
and make them in truth one nation. 

It is necessary to throw a glance back to understand the state of 
the county when Ina succeeded to the throne. After Arthur’s 
brilliant achievements were ended by internal rebellion, and his 
consequent death, the plague-cloud again descends. We have no 
trustworthy or even probable account of anything that took place. 
All we know is that westwards, ever westwards—as has been its 
destiny ever since—advanced the kingdom of Wessex, the nucleus 
of our present enormous empire. 

Of Kenric, one of Ina’s predecessors, we read ‘‘he was a great 
scourge unto the weak and overborne Britaines, making conquests of 
their possessions and forcing them even to the seashore, being a 
people allotted unto misery, and by these strangers pursued so 
vehemently that lastly they were drawn into the West Angle of their 
island.”* Under the fierce Ccedwalla, the Britons of Gladerhaf 





* Speed. 
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appear to have had a little rest, as he expended his energy on fighting 
with the Jutes of Kent, first provoking cruel deeds, and then retaliat- 
ing with acts of still greater ferocity. Ccedwalla at last embraced 
the Christian faith, and, penitent for his many sins of tyranny and 
cruelty, he gave up his kingdom, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
being baptized there by the name of Peter, died before he had laid 
aside his baptismal robe. 

He was succeeded by Ina, who, though not the nearest in the 
succession, was chosen king, and his conduct justified the choice. 
His aim—while manfully maintaining his right to what his prede- 
cessors had won with the sword—was to unite the conquered race 
and the conquerors in bonds of amity and goodwill. His unusually 
long reign of thirty-seven years gave him great opportunities for 
this work. 

The year before Ccedwalla resigned his crown, he and his brother 
Mul, Moel, Moll, or Mules were at war with the Jutes, and Mul, 
with twelve companions, was burnt by the men of Kent. Five years 
afterwards, Ina enforced his authority upon this turbulent little 
kingdom, and caused it to pay him a fine of £30,000 as compen- 
sation for his kinsman’s murder. Ina now, having established peace 
at the eastern frontiers of his kingdom, turned his attention to the 
west. 

Aldhelm, his near kinsman, was his constant assistant in his good 
work, and it will be as well here to give a sketch of his life and 
character before we proceed to give some account of their joint 
works. William of Malmesbury. mentions a tradition that he was 
King Ina’s nephew, but adds nobly and wisely, “I do not choose 
to assert for truth anything which savours more of vague opinion 
than of historic credibility. Aldhelm needs no support from fiction, 
such great things are there concerning him, so many which are 
beyond the reach of doubt.” 

From the time of the withdrawal of the Romans, religion and 
civilisation alike decayed, and at times seem to have languished 
almost to extinction; but, meanwhile, in Ireland was a flourishing 
Christian Church; and it was natural that the Celts of the West, 
when they required learned and wise teachers, should prefer to apply 
to them rather than to the intruding Roman priests who founded 
the Saxon Church. So that we find at this time, and for at least 
two hundred years later, Irish monks and priests abounding in the 
western ecclesiastical societies. It was in Somerset that the two 
Churches—the ancient British Church and the Saxon Roman Church 
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—met, and it was here ultimately that they coalesced, and the lion 
and the lamb lay down in the same pastures. 

In the early part of the seventh century, Maidulf, a monk of the 
Scots in Ireland, called, therefore, indiscriminately an Irish or a 
Scots-man, settled at Caer Bladon, in what is now Wiltshire. There 
he built a hermitage and gathered a school around him. Among 
his scholars was Aldhelm. He, when he desired to increase his 
learning, went to Canterbury, where a school had been established 
under the learned Abbot Adrian, the friend and fellow-labourer of 
the archbishop of that see, Theodore of Tarsus. After Aldhelm had 
drank in all this new learning, he returned to Caer Bladon, now 
called Ingelburne, as it passed under Saxon sway, but hereafter, 
from the reverend love of Aldhelm for his old master, to lose both 
designations in that of Maidelfsburg or Malmesbury. 

Eleutherius, bishop of Winchester, the only bishopric at that time 
in the ever-extending kingdom of Wessex, appointed Aldhelm abbot 
of Malmesbury, and he immediately set to work to make it a worthy 
rival of the great Celtic Abbey of Glastonbury. Aldhelm is said to 
have been the first Saxon who wrote Latin verses. He was also a 
musician and a poet, as well as an author on other subjects. His 
most popular work was the translation of the Psalms into English 
verse. One specimen, modernised by Archdeacon Churton in his 
history of the early English Church, will serve to show its superiority 
over the feeble work of our modern metrical versions :— 

Lord, to me, Thy minsters are 
Courts of honour, passing fair ; 
And my spirit deems it well 

There to be and there to dwell. 


Heart and flesh would fain be there, 
Lord, Thy life, Thy love to share. 


There the sparrow speeds her home, 
And in time the turtles come ; 

Safe their nestling young they rear, 
Lord of Hosts, Thine Altars near. 
Dear to them Thy peace, but more 
To the souls who Thee adore. 


These strains he would sing to his harp, and, because the country 
people who came to Divine service would not remain to the sermon, 
probably—though this seems to have escaped his biographer— 
because, being Britons, they but imperfectly understood the Saxon 
tongue, he took his stand on the banks of the Avon, and, possessing 
a fine voice, first sang to them some trifling song, and then proceeded 
to sing some of David’s Psalms, and so gathering his congregation 
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he took them into church.* But now came a change. Eleutherius 
- had been succeeded by Hedda, and on his death it was determined 
to divide the vast diocese; and so Daniel was made bishop of 
Winchester, and Aldhelm was almost forcibly drawn from his cell 
and made bishop of Sherborne. He did much to reconcile the 
British and Saxon Churches ; and though, as was perhaps but natural, 
he laid too much stress on the Roman customs, still he kept the 
peace both ecclesiastical and political, and as long as he lived Ina 
of Wessex and Geraint of Cornwall were friendly potentates. 

We have now brought the story of king and bishop to the same 
point, and henceforth they worked together, and we can in no way 
separate to one or the other the good works they carried on together. 
The monastery at Glastonbury was so enlarged and improved that 
by some Ina is spoken of as the founder ; but ages before Ina had 
Glastonbury proclaimed the truth. The first church built there was 
founded, as tradition said, by Joseph of Arimathea and his twelve 
companions, if not by some Christians in the very earliest days; the 
second by St. David; the third by twelve pious men from the north 
of Britain ; the fourth and largest, called the Major Ecclesia, was 
dedicated by Ina to the Saviour and the Holy Apostles, SS. Peter 
and Paul, and for the good of the soul of Moel, brother of Coedwalla, 
who was killed by the men of Kent. This, the Major Ecclesia, 
stood at the east of all the buildings, while the Vetusta Ecclesia, 
or ancient church, was at the extreme west. This venerable relic, 
built, as it was believed, by the hands of the same saint who laid 
our Lord’s body in the grave, was preserved with the most reverent 
care by successive generations. It was a low wattled structure, 
formed of withy and reeds ; afterwards, by Paulinus, covered care- 
fully with boards to preserve it; and then decorated by the love and 
piety of later Christians, till it was burnt in the great fire which 
consumed so much that was ancient and venerable in the abbey 
in the reign of Henry II. 

We do not know that either Ina or Aldhelm were natives of 
Somerset ; indeed, presumably they were not ; but certainly Somerset 
must have been Ina’s chief home, and on Somerset he lavished his 
royal bounty with a magnificence we should not have expected in 
that rude age. William of Malmesbury’s account of a chapel forming 
part of the abbey at Glastonbury reads like a supplementary 





* It is worth remarking that exactly the same plan is carried out in the mission- 
services of the present day. 
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paragraph to the description of Solomon’s Temple, or a page from 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,” rather than sober truth. He says: “ The 
sayde King (Ina) did also erect a chappell of gold and silver (to wit, 
garnished) with ornaments and vesselles likewise of gold and silver ; 
to the building of which chappell he gave 2640 pounds of silver, 
and to the altar 264 pounds of gold, a chaleis with the patten tenne 
pounds of gold, a censar 8 pound and twenty mancas of gold, two 
candlesticks, twelve pound and a half of silver, a kiver (cover?) for 
the gospell book twenty pound and 60 mancas of gold, vessels of 
water for the altar, thirteen pound of golde, a Bason eight pounde of 
gold, an holy water bucket xx pound of silver, Images of our Lord 
and the twelve Apostles, 175 pound of silver and 28 pounde of 
golde, a Pall for the altar, and ornaments for the Monks of gold 
and precious stones subtilly compacted, all whiche treasure he gave 
to that Monastery.” Such is William of Malmesbury’s wonderful 
record of Ina’s liberality. Ina then proceeded to endow this foun- 
dation ‘‘ most plentifully,”’ and ‘‘ he enriched it with vast possessions 
and granted it special privileges.” 
( Zo be continued.) 


at 


Christopher Smart: A Forgotten JPoet. 


PART I. 


By C. A. Warp. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 

HAT ideas flow freely at one time, and not at another, 
may be instanced in the practice which so many poets have 
adopted of keeping some writing materials at hand near their 

bed that they might be able to record promptly any that arose 
spontaneously during the night. Pope did this, and it was Smart’s 
practice also. He was known frequently to rise from bed to fix in 
writing any of the bright ideas that arose spontaneously in his active 
brain. 

In 1753 he quitted college, having, with customary imprudence, 
thrown up his Fellowship (then almost the sole source of income he 
could count upon), to marry Miss Anna Maria Carnan, the step- 
daughter of John Newbery, the publisher, now best remembered as 
the friend of Goldsmith. It was Dr. Burney, author of the “ History 
of Music,” who introduced him to Newbery; and Burney set 
several of Smart’s songs to music. 
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Smart now devoted himself exclusively to authorship, and, as he 
had no means to defray the increasing expenses] of a family, of 
course soon fell into difficulties ; but, until these grew overwhelming, 
anxiety does not appear to have weighed much upon his mind. He 
was, as reported by his wife, so thoughtless that, even then, he would 
invite company to dinner when he was without means to provide a 
meal for his own household. 

However, he continued to write for Zie Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany ; a serial of repute, to which the wits of the Universities 
contributed; and he and Newbery wrote, edited and published 
between them Zhe Old Woman's Magazine. He also translated 
Horace into prose ; a book that lives to this day as a school-crib 
under the name of “Smart’s Horace.” It is very ably done. His 
biographer very properly says that it is true to the language of the 
original, and that Smart exhibits in it “an absolute command of his 
own.” This is the only work of Smart’s that can be said to have 
really secured him a reputation; but it is amusing to find from 
Hawkesworth’s account, that he himself underrated it, imagining 
that it ‘would hurt his memory.” Under this belief he busied him- 
self in translating Horace into verse, which he intended to have 
published with the Latin on one page, the poetical rendering on 
the opposite page, and the revised prose version at the foot of each 
page. He told Hawkesworth indignantly that this prose version 
had brought him in only £13; “but, sir, I gave a receipt for a 
hundred.” This meant of course that the balance had been con- 
sumed beforehand in advances made to him for his household 
expenses, but still it was poor pay. 

He had not been long in London before he made the familiar 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, Dr. James, Goldsmith, and Garrick. 
The last-named gave him once the profits of a free benefit at Drury- 
lane. Also he wrote the Prologue and Epilogue to ‘ Othello,” when 
Lord Delaval and his brother, Sir Francis, played Othello and Iago 
at Drury-lane. He had acted as this nobleman’s private tutor at 
College.* These pieces, which are amongst his collected works, are 
fluently written, and contain three or four lines that exhibit consider- 
able facility and point. 

He had now two children, and his affairs, with no regular income 
to rely on, were becoming more and more embarrassed. This, 





* Pembroke was Smart’s Hall at Cambridge, as, curiously enough, Pembroke 
was Johnson’s College at Oxford. 
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acting on his excitable temperament, tended strongly to bring on the 
mental aberration of which we shall soon see more. About this period 
Johnson wrote several papers for him in a periodical to which Smart, 
jointly with Rolt, contributed; Johnson supposing that he would 
benefit his friend. Boswell says that Johnson wrote, in 1756, 

‘*A few essays in a monthly publication, entitled Zhe Universal Visitor. 
Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy vacillation of mind he sincerely 
sympathised, was one of the stated undertakers of this miscellany ; and it wasto . 
assist him that Johnson sometimes employed his pen.’ 

A little further on he relates that Johnson had been indisposed all 
day, and repeated a Psalm that he had turned into Latin verse, but 
without committing it to paper. Smart, not to be behindhand, 
recited in turn some of his own Latin compositions. He was 
excellent at this sort of thing, and sometimes very ready. In 
conversation with the wits at College he once threw off an extempore 
spondaic that has been recorded. There were, at the time in the 
University, three Bede/s, all very fat men, whom he described as :— 

‘* Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina Bedellorum.”’ 


This line he afterwards put into one of his Tripos poems. 

Under date of 1775, after Smart was dead, we find in Boswell a 
strange account of a contract under which Smart wrote for Ze 
Universal Visiter. Johnson told them that :— 

** Old Gardener, the bookseller, employed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly 
miscellany, called Zhe Universal Visttor. There was a formal written contract, 
which Allen the printer saw. ° . They were bound to write nothing 


else ; they were to have, I think, a third of the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet ; 
and the contract was for ninety-nine years.” 


Boswell takes occasion in a note to doubt the accuracy of this 
strange tale; but Johnson ran on :— 


‘*T wrote for some months in Zhe Universal Visitor for poor Smart, while he 
was mad, not then knowing the terms on which he was engaged to write, and 
thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. 
Mine returned to me, and I wrote in Zhe Universal Visitor no more.”’ 

It was when Smart recovered his reason that he took the pleasant 
lodgings, mentioned by Hawkesworth, in the neighbourhood of the 
Green Park, close by the site of Samuel Roger’s house, with “a 
terras that overlooks St. James Park and a door into it.’’ This 
means Upper St. James Park, as the Green Park was at first named. 
His income was eked out by literature, the generosity of friends, and 
£50 a year allowed by the Treasury; though by what interest this 
grant was obtained is now unknown. He went on well, and managed 
prudently for a time; but, relapsing into drink, economy again 
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forsook him, and he was thrown into the King’s Bench Prison, from 
which he never was extricated. ‘Through the kindness of his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Carnan, he “obtained the rules,” but he 
died in 1770, of liver complaint, after a short illness, leaving his 
widow and two daughters in very poor circumstances. By the 
kindness of Newbery, however, a business in Reading was trans- 
ferred to them; this they conducted prudently, and soon acquired 
both comfort and independence. The second edition of his poems, 
1791, bears on the title-page: “‘ Printed and sold by Smart and 
Cowslade, Reading.” 

The writer of the life prefixed to this edition relates that, at 
Cambridge, Smart was a diligent student, fond of exercise, especially 
of walking. A fellow-student of his fancied that he could remember 
to have noticed that Smart had worn a path on the pavement of the 
Cloisters of Pembroke. As to this, Smart walked of course where 
others walked, and where they walked the stone wore away under 
their tread ; our friendly student only did as many others have done 
before him, and will do again hereafter; he attributed to a single 
cause what was the joint product of a thousand. It is thus that 
narrators create miracles. 

Smart’s piety was exemplary and fervid. In composing his 
religious poems he was often so imbued with the sentiment 
as to write the devouter passages in a kneeling posture. He was 
affectionate, friendly, and liberal to excess, giving away to others, 
whilst he had them, things of which he stood in real need himself. 
In conversation he was most engaging, when the preliminary 
shyness had passed off. Once he had to introduce his wife to 
Lord Darlington, with whom, be it remembered, he was quite 
intimate ; but he had no sooner mentioned her name than silence 
smote him, and he retreated panic-stricken from the room, leaving 
her behind, overcame with confusion, to retreat as best she might. 
His great fault was a failure in sobriety, but even this may be 
extenuated by his sickly youth, and the early use of cordials 
injudiciously administered by others. His dangerous though 
almost innocent frailties and weaknesses, his generosity, wit, 
scholarship, charity, and profound devotion make one feel a love 
and pity for him as something more than child and less than 
angel, but least of all as a man fitted to cope with the cruel and 
cold outside world, in which failure is treated as punishable, 
poverty as crime, and a good banker's balance as the cardinal 
virtue on which every consideration in life hinges. 
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Did St. Paul’s School: a APemorp. 


‘* Discite me primum, pueri, atque effingite puris 
Moribus, inde pias addite literulas.” 
(Inscription above the figure of the Child Jesus in St. Paul’s School.) 


AVING been twice reconstructed, first by Wren and then by 
i " George Smith : since the Great Fire of London, the school 
buildings have just finally disappeared from the eastern side of 
St.Paul’s Churchyard. This foundation of Dr. John Colet, Dean of 
the neighbouring Cathedral: son of Sir Henry Colet, citizen and mercer, 
and Lord Mayor in 1486 and 1495 : following those of Winchester and 
Eton, may legitimately be regarded as the Renaissance of Learning. 
Originally dedicated in honour of “Christ Jesus in puericia’ and of 
‘* his blessyd mother Mary,” Colet’s endowment was opened gratui- 
tously to children of all nations and countries indifferently. He 
purposed to unite a sound knowledge of the classic tongues, or 
“humanities,” with that of the national Faith ; and this was to be 
done at the expense of the scholastic logic which was then so much 
in vogue. The pupils were to be “taught always in good literature, 
both Latin and Greek, and good authors, such as have the very 
Roman eloquence joined with wisdom, especially Christian authors 
that wrote their wisdom with clean and chaste Latin”; the founder 
would have them above all things “ to learn the Catechism in English, 
and his own or a better accidence to induce children more speedily 
to Latin speech.” Lilly was its first master, and for this school he 
compiled his “‘ Propria que maribus.” Notlong had it been opened 
when we find Sir Thomas More * writing to the Dean: “‘ No wonder 
your school raises a storm, for it is like the wooden horse in which 
armed Greeks were hidden for the ruin of barbarous Troy,” Here 
moreover the new grammars as compiled by Lilly, aided by Erasmus, 
who bears his own testimony to the appearance of “ armed Greeks ” 
at the University where he was Greek Professor, and by other scholars, 
superseded the older courses of instruction. So good an example was 
widely followed. We can fairly ascribe to Colet’s movement that 
extensive system of middle-class education on the foundations of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth which, by the close of the sixteenth century, 





* More himself wastrained at a London School, that of St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, in Threadneedle Street, one of the best of its day. 
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had supplanted nearly all hitherto received methods of schooling. 
Respecting the investiture of the management of his school in the 
Mercers’ Company, we may cite Erasmus, who said to Justus Jonas, 
‘‘after he [Colet] had finished all, he left the perpetual care and over- 
sight of the estate and government of it not to the clergy, not to the 
bishop, not to the chapter, not to any great minister, but amongst 
married laymen, to the Company of Mercers, men of probity and 
reputation.” For this Colet also furnishes a reason. Being asked 
why he had so committed the trust, he made answer to the effect 
that there was no absolute certainty in human affairs, but that 
for his part he found less corruption in such a body of citizens 
than in any order or degree of mankind. Fuller quaintly vindicates 
this choice in his Church History: at this juncture his words carry 
more than ordinary significance. 

As though anticipating the changings and intermeddlings of a 
later age, Colet, whilst averring that “it passeth his wit to devise 
and determine in particular what shall be taught of the masters and 
learned of the scholars,” empowered the governors with the advice of 
learned and literate men, to enlarge or alter the scope of his ordinances 
“as time and just occasion shall require.” This would seem ina 
measure to foreshadow the interference of the Commissioners acting 
under the Endowed Schools Act, 1869. By their second scheme— 
for the first proved abortive—as ratified in 1875, the new governing 
body were authorised ; nay, enjoined ; to establish one school under a 
High Master, to comprise a modern and a classical side, for 500 
boys each side, in some place within jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. They made provision further for the opening of a 
High School to receive 400 girls. The Campden Exhibitions were 
remodelled ; the number of boys’ scholarships was fixed to remain as it 
had been heretofore for the scholars—viz., 153—being the number of 
the miraculous draught of fishes. On July 23,1884, Lord Chancellor 
Selborne, himself a Mercer, opened the new buildings which had been 
erected on a new site by Hammersmith, covering in all 16 acres, and 
acquired for £40,000. The new schools for 1,000 boys were 
built in a quasi-Perpendicular Gothic style by W. Waterhouse, R.A.., 
at a cost of about £120,000. After allowance made for these 
charges upon the capital account, the present revenue is computed to 
amount to nearly £13,000 a year. By deed and testament Colet 
had originally endowed his school with property yielding between 
#112 and £120 per annuni. This, as still held in trust by the 
Mercers, consisted of farms and lands in Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
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and Cambridgeshire, and houses in the City, together with a large 
tract of ground in Stepney parish—where Colet had been vicar of 
St. Dunstan’s. This ground has been covered with dwellings during 
the current century and its value has been proportionately increased. 
The now governing body includes twenty-two persons : one being the 
Master of the Mercers’ Company, three the Wardens, the Court of 
Assistants appointing nine others, and the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London nominating three more apiece. We 
may mention that in olden times every scholar (for there were 
no pensioners) had to pay on admission 4d. to the ‘poor 
scholar"? who swept the school and kept the forms clean. The 
boys studied from 7 to 11 in the morning, and from 1 to 5 
in the evening : prayers were read, together with the founder’s prayer 
to the Child Jesus, three times each day. The pupils were forbidden 
to use tallow candles, wax being stipulated for, at the charges of their 
friends. Amongst the most eminent a/umni should be cited Leland, 
with his fellow antiquarians Charles, Robert and Samuel Gales ; Sir 
William Paget, Henry VIII.’s privy councillor, and that monarch’s 
other privy councillor, Sir Anthony Denny, who was the only man 
who had the honest courage to tell his sovereign that he was 
dying; Bishop Cumberland, ancestor to the dramatist; John 
Strype; Edmund Halley ; Nelson, the compiler of the Fasts and 
Festivals of the Church; Dr. Calamy, the High Churchman; 
Judge Jeffreys and Lord Truro; the great Duke of Marlborough, 
of whom let it not be said in disparagement that he once frankly 
owned that the only historian he knew of was one William 
Shakespeare; Samuel Pepys; Sir Philip Francis; Elliston, the 
actor ; Sir Frederick Pollock, Chief Baron ; the late Bishop Ollivant; 
the Rev. R. Harris Barham ; and chiefest glory of all—John Milton. 


W. E. MILuiken, B.A. 


SOME important remains have been brought to light by the excavations 
which are being carried out under the direction of Mr. Léon Maitre, at 
Petit Mars near Nantes. The chief discovery consists of a circus 
measuring 223 métres by 174. A Roman way leading to the Loire and 
the remains of a number of villas have also been laid bare, showing the 
former existence of a town with a theatre capable of holding 4,000 
persons. A quantity of ornaments and pottery were found in the remains. 
Archzologists are now on the look-out for inscriptions which may throw 


light upon the name and period of the Roman settlement discovered by 
M. Léon MaAaitre. 
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ow our Clizabethan Oramatists have been E€dited. 


By Dr. BriINsLEY NICHOLSON. 
CHAPTER J. 


. ISTAKE not my title, kind reader. Iam not about to weary 
(j@D you by praising the accuracy of some late editors, or by 
giving examples of the same. All honour to the few who 
have done, or who have attempted to do with true intent and labour, 
that which it was in their minds to do. My intent is to place in a 
moral pillory, two more especially, who have traded on their reputa- 
tions and produced work misleading to the student whom they 
professed to benefit, and which, therefore, is worse than worthless. 
This I do that, being pelted by the spectators with the rotten eggs 
and cabbage stalks of ridicule and contumely, they may stand as a 
warning to, and deter others. 

Of the late Mr. J. P. Collier's modern-ancient documents, of his 
annotated folio, of Dr. C. M. Ingleby’s masterly tractate on 
“Thomas Lodge, Player,” and of the catalogue of the Dulwich 
College literary treasures by Mr. Henry Warner, of the British 
Museum, I merely speak by way of introduction, that one may not 
enter upon another of Mr. Collier’s habits, his inaccuracy in editing, 
without some preparation. More especially would I ask my reader 
to turn to Dr. Ingleby’s tractate on Thomas Lodge, because in a 
short space it exposes a forgery, points out the strange inaccuracies 
in Mr. Collier’s reprint of a short document, and shows forth his 
misleading account of its really trifling worm-holes. My friend, the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., has also, on more than one occasion, 
found it necessary to remark on the inaccuracies of Mr. Collier’s 
reputed fac-simile reprints. Having had occasion to collate this 
friend’s transcript of Nash’s “‘ Summer’s Last Will and Testament ”— 
since published among Thomas Nash’s collected works, in his “‘ Huth 
Library ”—with the original of 1600, and with Mr. Collier’s reprint of 
it in the 9th vol. of the 1821 edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, I found 
sO many inaccuracies in this latter—inaccuracies copied by a more 
modern editor, who has not troubled himself to recur to the original 
except in some five instances—that I feel myself compelled to disbur- 
den my mind on the matter. For convenience sake I divide the inac- 
curacies into two sets—typographical errors, or those that may be 
due to the casual slips of a copier or composer, and the inaccuracies 
due to sheer carelessness, or to some graver cause; perhaps, indeed, 
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the two sets might be called instances of slighter and of graver inaccu- 
racies. Many of the former are very slight; but, as inaccuracies, they 
are useful evidence in the case of Carelessness versus Accuracy. On 
all—and this “all”? mounts up to a large number—the plaintiff gains 
his case, and the facts, as regards the second editor, render him liable 
to graver charges and to committal on these charges with a certainty 
of conviction. In both series the true reading is given after the 
wrong, or editorial, reading; or, if the error be one of omission, the 
needed word is enclosed within parentheses ( ). The paging given 
is that‘ of Collier’s edition, and where afterwards two are given, the 
second is the corresponding page of the second editor. 

I.—The typographic errors :— 

1. Without (a) hat band, p. 14. 2. Insanavimus, insanivimus. 

3. Dance in (a) ring, 20; the omission being the more serious 

inasmuch as it is a song-verse. 4. Two miles, 20. Read ‘ two 
mile.’ 5. That (it) is, 24.——6. Alcidamus, 24. Alcidamas.—— 
7. What need(s), 29, nineteenth century grammar having been 
needlessly, and more than needlessly, followed. 8. My beam(es), 
Shs g. Rock(es), 31. to. Plan(e)ts, 33. And though ‘ plants’ 
is, I believe, from the context and from a similar passage, 57, ll. 6, 7, 
a true correction, there is no note, as in other instances, that it was 
intended as a correction. 11. Not to the beard-master, 35. 
Delete ‘ to..——12. Please it, 36. Pleaseth.——-13. Altering (of) 
his shape, 38. 14. Stricken, 39. Strucken.——15. Harvest the 
bailiff of my husbandry, 42. Quarto ‘ baily.’ 16. Help us (to) 
sing, 42. 17 Take, 44: Rake.——18. Hast, 44.. Hadst. 
19. Grow, 44. Grew. 20. All go out [st. direction], 45. Go 
out all. 21. Goodman yeomans, 46. Collier's ‘yeoman ’ is 
almost certainly right, but neither the text nor the correction are 
noted. ——22. All be drunk, 46. Be all drunk. ——23. Come (in) 
singing (st. direction], 47. 24. In cup in corn in glass, 47. 
in canne... At p. 50, however, it is rightly printed. 25. 
What’s, 47. What is.——26. Libendum, 48. Bibendum. 27. 
Rendezvous, 48. (hey) Rendouow. The true reading being in all 
probability—hey, rendez vous=give me [that fresh pot]. 28. 
Tell (you) no lie, 48. 29. Thine own, 51. Thy own. 30. 
Cap of Nipitaty, 51. Cup of. It is printed ‘cup’ in the heading to 
the note on Nipitaty in the twelfth volume; but the reader, unless he 
turn thither or to some old dictionary or glossary, is led to imagine 
that it is used metaphorically as a ‘ night cap.’ 31. Sells (thee) a 
drop, 51. 32. Bottle up all, 52. .. . ale-——33. Serpent like 
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. . . will trace their nails and sting, 53. The reader puts down his 
book and scratches his head in the vain endeavour to remember 
whether ‘ nails’ was ever used for ‘scales.’ Vainly, too, he attempts 
to make sense of the passage, until at last, recurring to the somewhat 
rare quarto of 1600 he finds the word to be a misprint or misreading 
for ‘tails.’ 34. Will sung, 54. Well sung. 35. That sex 
keep(s), 54.——36. Sit on, 56. Sit in. 37. Serv’d me(n) awhile, 
57: 38. Poets . . . Form’d causes and beginnings of the world, 
57. The original has ‘ Found,’ while Collier’s error was guessingly 
and wrongly emended (!) in the after edition.——~39. So these word- 
warriors, 59. So those... 40, 41. And they like lazars, by 
by the high-way, 59. The quarto: And the like lazars by the high 
way. 42. Blacking on their shoes, 60. Blacking of .. . 43. 
The spittle-house’s Over their gate, 60; and this though the editor 
had apostrophised ‘house’s’ as singular. The quarto: the gate. 
44. By their example(s) others mov’d, 60. 45- Which(’t) were, 
61.——46. The art, 61. The quarto, rightly, for the verse sake: 
Th’ arte. ——47. Be a goosequill, 64. Delete the ‘a.’ 48. His 
nown sweet boy, 65; and the note goes on the supposition that this 
is the quarto spelling, whereas it has ‘none.’ 49- Fuilmerodach, 
65. Here the original has, rightly, ‘ Euilmerodach,’ though the Z 
is more or less defective, and like an F in some copies, and the 
copyist retained the w instead of changing it to a v, and thus brought 
about a most extraordinary guess-amendment in the second reprint. 
50. Come, come the hells do cry [song], 68. This is also the 
reading of the quarto, the italic 4 and 4 being but barely distinguish- 
able. But ‘ hells’ is all but nonsense, even to the most conservative 
editor, a title to which Mr. Collier can lay no claim, and it is as 
clearly as possible an error for the [passing] ‘ bells.’ 51. Like the 
Sybalites, 69. Sybarites. This casual slip is raised into importance 
by the conduct of editor No. 2. 52. Over-laden, 69. Over- 
loden. 53- Is it their prayers . . .? 69. The quarto: Itis... 
This first clause being spoken in a contemptuously ironical tone. 
—5 4. No farther, 70. No further.——55. Thought it no scorn, 
71. Delete the ‘it.’ 56. That bounty I would fain, 72. ° 
would I fain.——57. Accuses, 73. Accuseth. 58, Both were 
hanged, 73. Were both hanged. 59. My short night, 75. ... 
nights. The reader will read and mark more hereafter as to this 
omission. 60. Singing (of ) the litany? 77. 61. Play at pouch 
. . . for (a) breakfast, 77. 62. The agent of their imperfections, 
78. The agent for . . .——63. A whole litter of young asses .. . 
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that hath travelled, 78. A modern instance of a verb in the singular 
after the plural relative ‘that.’ The quarto has, rightly: That have 
eae 64. That are (the) gods of art, 78. 

II. Now we pass on to the more grave errors of the compositor, 
copier, or editor :— 

65. Mr. Collier, p. 13, says that “internal evidence proves that it 
was written, and probably performed, as early as the autumn of 
1592.” He gives the same date in his.Chronological Order, vol. xii. 
But at p. 77 he says: ‘* This line fixes the date when [the play] was 
performed very exactly—viz., during Michaelmas Term, 1593.” 
——66. I care not what you say now, 17. For ‘you’ read ‘ I..—— 
67, 68. Summer I am; I am not what I was, 18. The quarto has: 
‘Summer I was; I am not as I was,’ which is sense.——69. If they 

. were well breech’d in an hour or two, 18. Delete the ‘in.’ 
70. If then the best husband [the Deity] has been so liberal, 23. 
Read ‘ be’ for ‘ has been.’ 71. Let the prodigal child come in in 
his doublet, 29. Read ‘ come out.’ 72. But with his beams he 
will thenceforth exhale, 30. For ‘thenceforth’ read ‘ forthwith.'"—— 
73. Whose waves thou dost exhaust, 32. Here ‘ dost’ replaces the 
quarto ‘hast,’ the editor, or someone, not having seen that ‘ exhaust’ 
stood—as was frequently the case in verbs ending in ¢—for exhausted. 
——74-7- Slept’st or kept’st . . . Thou drov’st, 32. In the original 
all three are in the present—sleep’st; keep’st, driv’st. 78. By 
refuting thee, 37. By confuting thee. 79, 80. Physicians in their 
Cataposia; 2. Little Elinctoria, 39. Quarto reads ‘with’ for ‘ in,’ 
and ‘tittle’ for ‘little.’ It is true that ‘little’ is a necessary correc- 
tion, but it is not noted as a correction. 81. Harvest by west and 
by north, by south and by east, 41. Possibly a true correction for the 
quarto’s ‘. . . by south and south-east,’ but we only learn that it is 
not the original reading by turning to that original. 82. Top of 
St. Paul’s steeple, 43. Delete ‘ St..—— 
83. I, I; nought seek, nought have: 
An ill husband is the first step to a knave. 

I much doubt whether this was intended for true verse, though 
it might have been meant to jingle in rhyme, as proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings not unfrequently did, nor is it so printed in the 
quarto. But it is an additional instance of carelessness that, though 
the spelling is modernised throughout, the ‘I, I’=‘ay, ay’ is 
retained, as it is p. 29, and elsewhere. 84, 85. And let the husband- 
men sing (of) thy praise, 45 ds, and though on the first occasion 
it makes a true iambic line, the ‘ of’ is on both occasions omitted by 
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Collier. 86. Bacchus, Baccha, Bacchum, &c., 46. The four lines 
are wrongly printed as prose in the quarto, but there is no note to 
that effect. 87. So the two rhyming verse lines beginning, ‘ And 
winds and storms,’ 48, are printed as prose, and corrected without 
note in this reprint. 88. And in p. 50 the four lines of the song, 
‘For quatting Toy,’ &c. are printed with the words preceding as 
prose, and the first two lines in Romans, in the 1600 original. 

89. ‘Nay soft, brother Summer, back with that foot,’ 52. Here the 
erroneous reading of ‘ fool’ for ‘ foote,’ whether intentional or other- 
wise, is unnoted, and thus an excellent proof that Prospero’s ‘ What 
- + « my foote my Tutor,’ as given by the folios, is the correct read- 
ing is lost to the student reader. go. Successor to my seat, 
56. Read ‘of.’ gt. Would please both party, 56. Quarto: 
eche party. g2. Non est concilium, 62. Read, as the quarto 
rightly gives it, ‘ consilium.’ 93, 94- As Nebuchadnezzar, 65, 66, 
twice. The original has ‘ Nebucho-dono-zor,’ a difference of some 
importance when one is investigating the metrical feet, and this 
reading should, for this cause, have been at least noted. 95. Till 
the wild oats be sown, 66. Read ‘ his wild.’ 96. Until his weeds 
be rotted by my frosts, 66. Read ‘ with my.’ 97- Ah! benedi- 
cite, &c., 72. These twenty lines of short rhyme are printed as 
prose in the original, and the correction is not noted, though the 
reader is led to believe that the errors of the original have all been 
noted. 98. Of gold nor of sustenance, 72. Read ‘ne of.’ 99. 
That hast nought and yet goes brave, 73. A second instance where 
the ‘that’»seems to have made a modern editor make the old 
mistake of placing a verb in the third person. Nash rightly wrote 
‘ goest.’ 100. That, as a mud-vault, 73. Read ‘ Which’ IOl. 
The— let him be carried away, p. 79, is given by the quarto as part 
of the text, the ‘ Let’ being printed ‘let’ with only a comma instead 
of a full stop before it. # 


SIR GEORGE DUCKETT contributes to the A¢henzum the following 
interesting note :—‘ So much has been said and written for, and against 
the question of Gundreda de Warenne’s parentage, that I determined to 
see whether the Chartulary of the Abbey of Cluni, at the National Library 
at Paris, afforded a clue towards its solution. By the kindness of the 
French Ambassador I have obtained from M. Léopold Delisle a copy of 
the original foundation charter of Lewes Priory, which in due course will 
be made public. The importance of the original charter is very great, 
especially as it will not before have seen the light in this country; but it 
does not tend to settle the point at issue exactly.” 
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Collectanea. 


THE Two EARLDOMS OF MAR: A REMARKABLE PROPHECY FUL- 
FILLED.—A correspondent of Zhe Times writes: “To the oft-repeated 
question ‘are there two Earls of Mar?’ an Act of Parliament, which has 
very recently decreed that the true and ancient earldom, created, as far 
as it is known, in the eleventh century, is still in existence, gives an 
affirmative answer. This remarkable fact completes the fulfilment of a 
comprehensive prophecy which was pronounced 320 years ago, and as it 
alludes to no less than eight events connected with the Earldom of Mar, 
it will be, perhaps, interesting to record the various prophecies contained 
therein, and at the same time to state the cause of their being pronounced. 
It was in consequence of an Earl of Mar having taken the stonés of 
Cambuskenneth Abbey to build a castle in the town of Stirling, which 
was very distasteful to the inhabitants, that this prophecy appeared in the 
following effect—viz., that ‘ Mar’s work,’ as it was called, would never be 
completed. It still stands unfinished. That ‘horses should be stabled 
in thy hall, that a weaver should throw his shuttle in thy chamber of 
state.’ In the beginning of this century, upon an alarm of the French 
invasion, a troop of thirty horses was stabled in the ruined hall of Alloa 
(the family place), and a weaver, unable to pay his rent, set up his loom 
inthe statechamber. That ‘ the dwelling in which a king was nursed shall 
be burnt, that thy children shall be born blind, yet shall thine ancient 
tower stand, for the brave and true cannot be wholly forsaken.’ In 1801, 
Alloa Tower, which had been the abode of James VI. as an infant, was 
burnt, and several of the family of Mar have been born blind, but possess- 
ing beautiful eyes, notably the present Lord Mar’s great aunt, Lady Jane 
Erskine, and Henry David Erskine, who died in 1848. That ‘an ash 
sapling shall spring from the topmost stone of the ancient tower,’ which 
was seen there between 1815 and 1820, and ‘then shall thy sorrows be 
ended, that the sunshine of Royalty shall beam on thee once more, thine 
honours shall be doubled, the kiss of peace shall be given to thy countess, 
the days of peace shall return to thee and thine, the line shall be broken, 
but not until its honours are doubled and its doom is ended.’ The course 
of events has completely fulfilled the prophecy, for the sunshine of Royalty 
has for the third time beamed on the ancient earldom—first, when Mary 
Queen of Scots, in consequence of the usurpation of it by the Crown, 
restored it to its rightful possessor in 1565; secondly, when George IV. 
restored it from its attainder in 1824 ; and, thirdly, when Queen Victoria 
restored the rights and privileges of the present Earl of Mar in 1885, in 
consequence of a new and hitherto unrecorded title of Mar—assumed to 
have been created by Mary Queen of Scots in 1565, and adjudged by the 
House of Lords in 1875 in favour of the Earl of Kellie, but leaving un- 
touched the ancient earldom—having had the effect of unjustly depriving 
the inheritor of the ancient dignity of his rights and privileges as a Scotch 

r. It was also in consequence of no less than 104 peers having 
respectfully petitioned the Queen in favour of the rights of the inheritor 
of the ancient earldom that an Act of Parliament, introduced by Her 
Majesty’s command, has been recently passed, after a searching inquiry 
into the pedigree and descent of the present Earl, from Gratney, Earl of 
Mar, and his wife, the sister of King Robert the Bruce, to the present 
time—an inquiry by which it was established that this time-honoured 
earldom was still in existence, and had never been extinct. This act of 
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intervention of the Queen has thus become the means of completing the 
fulfilment of the various warnings given in this remarkable prophecy and 
‘doubling the honours of Mar.’” 

VENISON WARRANTS FOR THE CitTy.—In accordance with the 
ancient custom, the First Commissioner of Works recently issued 
warrants on the keeper of Bushey Park for the supply of twelve fat bucks 
to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and certain officers of the Corporation of 
London. These warrants had their origin in the early charters granted 
to the citizens of London, in which their “huntings” were secured to 
them. The first charter extant is that of King Henry I., who in r1o1, 
granted that the citizens of London should have their chases to hunt “as 
well and fully as their ancestors had,” and the privilege was confirmed in 
three subsequent reigns, King Henry II., King John, and King Henry 
III. In 1821, on the accession of King George IV., the privilege was 
questioned, but the original authentic documents, proving the City’s rightto 
the warrants as a commutation for the chartered privileges of the citizens 
to hunt in the Royal parks and forests, were produced, and the custom 
continued. In 1856, owing to the supply of venison from the Royal parks 
being reduced and inadequate, an attempt was made to curtail the City’s 
venison warrants from 18 bucks and 18 does annually to five each, and the 
matter was not settled until 1858, when it was arranged that the City 
should receive 12 bucks and 12 does each year, to be distributed in the 
following manner :—The Lord Mayor four bucks, the Sheriffs three, and 
the Recorder, Chamberlain, the Town Clerk, the Common Sergeant, and 
the Remembrancer one each, and the same numbers respectively in the 
doe season. That arrangement still holds good, and in pursuance of it 
the civic authorities duly received their warrants. 

DAREICS.—“ I was informed,” writes Mr. John Nicholls, M.P., in his 
“ Recollections,” “by the late Warren Hastings, that while he was 
Governor-General of Bengal, he sent as a present to the Directors of the 
East India Company 172 dareics, which had been found in an earthen 
pot on the bank of a river in the province of Benares. The dareic is a 
gold coin of the ancient Persian Emperor, Darius, and having on its 
reverse an archer. In allusion to this reverse, Agesilaus, King of Sparta, 
said that he had been driven out of Asia by 30,000 archers—by which 
expression he meant that he had been forced to relinquish his expedition 
by the efforts of those orators in the republics of Greece who had been 
bribed by Persian money. Perhaps the dareic is the most rare gold 
coin that has come down to us from ancient times. There is one in the 
British Museum, and, I believe, there is another in the collection of 
coins belonging to the King of France. I never heard of but one more, 
and I forget in whose collection it exists. Mr. Hastings told me that, 
when he sent those dareics to the Court of Directors, he considered 
himself as making the most magnificent present to his masters that he 
might ever have it in his powertosendthem. Judge ofhis surprise when 
he found, on his arrival in England, that these dareics had all been sent 
to the melting pot! I do not know the names of the Directors of that 
year, but they were fortunate in not having been tried for this act by a 


jury of antiquarians.” 
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Crial by Mrdeal. 


RIAL by Ordeal, or ‘‘The Judgment of God,” is, we need 
oO not say, one of the most widespread institutions devised by 
imperfect human justice, and evolved from that tendency so 
deeply seated in man, more especially in primitive ages, to descry in 
the phenomena and forces of Nature the operation of superhuman 
power, and the manifestation of superhuman will. The sunbeam 
which awakes all nature into vitality, naturally typifies some 
bland, benignant deity in the mind of him who can but deduce from 
their outward phenomena his own relations to the vast mechanic 
powers about him. And equally, when storms blacken and burst 
round him, he feels himself the object of an offended deity’s wrath. 
The turmoil of the elements becomes to him the tremendous clash and 
-clangour of existences of colossal might, whose numbers and power 
he multiplies and apportions to all the varied aspects and operations 
of the universe, where he is but an impotent speck, while they are 
smiling or raging powers whom he must propitiate and please. The 
moods of Nature are the manifestations of his gods. 

From such general ideas, the transition is not difficult, to the more 
special conception of manifestations or interpositions of the nature- 
god's powers in particular cases, for the ends of justice.- The senti- 
ment of justice so deeply graven in the human heart prompts man 
to turn thus to nature for a sentence where his own limited means 
fail to right the innocent or convict the guilty. 

Trial by single combat was in its way an ordeal, and one peculiarly 
adapted to meet the ideas of rude and early nations where all males 
were skilled in the arts of fence and fight. It was held that the 
innocent combatant would be strengthened and upheld by divine 
power against his guilty antagonist. We must not, however, be 
understood to say that trial by single combat arose originally as a 
means of enlisting the wisdom of the gods in the decision of guilt or 
innocence. The contrary is the case. The single combat was 
originally a feud fight, the simplest way of seeking redress for insult 
or injury. The association with it of superhuman and in later times 
divine interference, even that of the God of the Christians, was a 
feature which grew and developed in the course of ages, and it is 
upon the origin and growth of these and similar institutions that we 
here offer a few brief remarks which have been suggested by Professor 
Kovalevsky’s masterly paper on the subject, read at the last Russian 
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Archeological Congress, which was held at Odessa. The strict appli- 
cation of the theory of redress by blood, prevalent among primitive 
peoples, implies the slaughter of one of the offenders by one of the 
tribe or race or family of the offended. After this has been done, 
the mutual position of both parties is reversed, the original offending 
side feels now entitled to its victim from among the men of the other 
tribe. Thus the feud is perpetuated and the custom of murderous 
reprisal becomes more and more confirmed with every homicide, and 
might, when carried to excessive extent, result in the entire extinction 
of at least one of the tribes embroiled. The smaller the tribe, the 
greater of course would be the danger of such a fate. A means of 
averting such a result was found in the single combat, an institution 
which has prevailed over the widest range of time and place. 

A very remarkable indication of this origin of the duel is found in 
the custom described by Baron Haxthhausen as existing among the 
Ossetini, a people of the Caucasus. The custom was this:—A kins- 
man of the slain demands that the slayer shall stand forth and 
expose himself to be shot at by thetribe injured. A neutral-appointed 
judge then casts lots to settle who from among the injured tribe shall 
shoot at the offender. Even boys are not exempted from this office, 
should the lot fall to them ; and the reason for this is that the task 
should not be confined to able marksmen, and thus the result be made 
acertainty. The matter is settled by a single shot—no matter whether 
the culprit is slain, or wounded, or whether he escapes unhurt. This 
curious custom seems clearly to demonstrate that the duel had at 
first nothing of the character of a tribunal or trial, but was merely 
retribution, regulated by the consent of the tribes concerned, in the 
interests of self-preservation, and to secure the termination of the 
feud by a single proceeding. It is only in subsequent periods that 
the idea of superhuman interference becomes associated with the 
custom, both as guiding the aim of the shooter and as influencing the 
result of the lottery. 

In the case of other ordeals or trials, where no longer two conscious 
antagonists are opposed, but one party only remains, a combatant as 
it were against the operation of the natural properties and order of 
things, the same idea of interposition of a higher and wiser power 
than man is still, and, indeed, in a higher degree, apparent. The 
belief that the natural order will be subordinated to justice in a 
particular case, and, if necessary, inverted or suspended in the interes 


-of equity, underlies the legislation by ordeal, however its method may 


be varied. 
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Trial by ordeal had, indeed, assumed many forms, as it has been 
adopted by innumerable peoples. Some of the chief tests em- 
ployed, however, have been boiling water, heated metal, cold water, 
fire, and sortilege. The test by heated iron, especially, seems to be 
universal among both the eastern and western branches of the great 
Aryan division of humanity. And not only in main features, but 
even in details, a great resemblance is found throughout the wide 
extent of its adoption. This would seem to favour, if it does not 
absolutely compel, the inference, that the institution of the ordeal 
cannot have been transmitted from one people to another, it would, 
seem, too, to be a common inheritance of all Aryan races, and must, 
therefore, date its origin to a period when that race was confined to 
a far more restricted area than at present, and had not yet made its 
way from Asia to the West, and, consequently, to a remote antiquity. 

This thesis of the remote Aryan origin of the ordeal is opposed by 
M. Kochoubinsky, at least as regards iron, on philological grounds. 
He considers that this metal, at all events, cannot have been em- 
ployed as a test at a date prior to the dispersion of the Aryan stock ; 
for he argues that it was not then known, from the circumstance that 
the names for this substance among the various peoples of Aryan 
descent are not derived from an identical root.* This objection, 
however, has little weight ; it is merely a matter of words. If iron 
was not known at first, it may have been substituted in later times for 
other substances—bronze, or stone, or even brick—and the argument 
is, therefore, scarcely affected by this objection. 

Professor Kovalevsky and others seek to explain the long continu- 
ance and fast hold obtained by the institution of the ordeal among 
the Aryan race. They offer, however, but a very partial and unsatis- 
factory solution of the question ; how it is that through so many 
centuries people went on believing against, at least, the frequent, if 
not invariable, evidence of experience, that the order of nature would 
‘be interfered with in such cases. It is, indeed, urged, that even the 
most perilous of these trials may not always have been unfavourable 
to those who underwent them, that there were artifices by which their 
ordinary effects might be eluded, or they might be rendered abortive, 
and that even a few instances of escapes secretly secured by such 
means would be enough to confirm the belief in the institution 
among the unlettered and superstitious. Moreover, it would be the 





* Tron is Isarn, jarn, Icelandic ; iren, A.-Sax.; Eisen, German ; ferrum, Latin ;. 
sidéros, Greek; zhelézo, Great Russian. 
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case that most of those condemned to undergo ordeals were presum- 
ably guilty, and then the natural operation of the test by confirming 
suspicion in particular instances would add grains of testimony to 
the general belief. Still, modern inductive science is so imbued with 
Scepticism that such beliefs are to it most unintelligible. Unable in 
too many instances to realise subjectively the immense power of 
religious convictions and belief in the non-material order, it discounts 
too lightly that intense feeling of the supernatural so deeply implanted 
in the Aryan stock, to which we referred at the beginning of these 
remarks. It is not to this profound natural sentiment of the human 
heart, but to its obscuration and perversion that are due the extrava- 
gancies and follies of belief, which, in some shape or another, are 
co-extensive with humanity, revolting us in the savage of the bush, 
but sometimes also startling us in the drawing-room of civilised 


London or Paris. 


Autograph Letters. 
XI. 


HORACE WALPOLE, LORD ORFORD, TO JOSEPH 
COOPER WALKER. 


H. WILson. 


JoserpH Cooper WALKER, Esq., at Holyland Coffee House, in the 
Strand, London. 


Isleworth, September the Twentieth, 1792. 

Lorp OrForD did receive the favour of Mr. Walker’s letter from 
Rome ; and did answer it to Paris. He now sends Mr. Walker a 
ticket as desired, and is very sorry he shall not be at home himself, 
as he is going to General Conway’s for some days; nor could (he) 
give the ticket for sooner than Tuesday, Sunday and Monday being 
already engaged ; and Mr. Walker will see by the rules how strictly 
Lord O. is bound to adhere to them. 





Nore.—This letter is of interest as proving, what has often been denied, that 
Horace Walpole did use and adopt the name, style, and title of a peer. It is 
‘* franked ;” and the signature in the corner of the address is ‘‘ Orford.” 
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Reviews. 


THE new part of Vetusta Monumenta, just published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, is devoted to an account of the MS. of the Four Gospels 
belonging to Lord Ashburnham, which was exhibited before the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1883. The memoirs are two; the first on the golden 
and jewelled covers, by Mr. Alex. Nesbitt, F.S.A., and the second on the 
contents of the volume, by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, of the British 
Museum. Mr. Thompson says that the interior of the work—the manu- 
script text—is more commonplace, and far less interesting, than its noble 
binding ; he assigns its probable date to about A.D. 950, and as Mr. 
Nesbitt considers, on good and sufficient reasons, that the covers are of 
an earlier date, he is inclined to think that the latter were designed for 
another manuscript of a more elaborate character. He states that the 
text, consisting of 220 leaves, is in a German hand. The book itself 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Landau, on the Lake of Constance, 
which was founded in A.D. 834 by the Emperor Louis the Pious. The 
sides of the book are inlaid with carbuncles, amethysts, and other precious 
stones, and is a very noble specimen of early bookbinding, quite apart 
from its other merits. Coloured photographs of both the upper and the 
lower side of the binding are given in the work before us, which is not for 
sale, except among members of the Society of Antiquaries, at whose 
cost it is produced. 

The History of Dundee. By ALEX. MAXWELL, F.S.A.Scot. (D. Douglas, 

Edinburgh ; W. Kidd, Dundee.) 

WE owe, indeed, more than an apology to the author of this most 
important addition to the local history of Scotland—a work which ought 
to have had notice in our paper many months ago. There is an old 
saying, however, “better late than never;” and a few words about the 
fair city of Dundee can never be out of season. As Carlisle is prover- 
bially “merry,” so Dundee is proverbially “bonny ;” and it is not too 
much to say that by his researches among the records of the town 
council of his own city, Mr. Maxwell has earned the thanks of every 
student of history and antiquities. The records, though of great intrinsic 
value, have not been carefully kept, and it is probably owing to the 
advice of Mr. Maxwell and his friends (though he omits to say so) that 
they have been bound up and preserved for future generations. The 
work, which forms a handsome quarto volume, treats in succession of the 
early history of Dundee, its town council and magistracy, the privileges 
and duties of its citizens, its markets, churches, and schools, drainage, 
walls, library, hospitals and prison; its schoolmasters, ministers, and 
baillies; and lastly such details as the treatment of the poor, of rogues, 
of drunkards and other offenders, the punishment of witchcraft, the 
regulation of its alehouses. Nay, Mr. Maxwell treats not only of those 
passages of Scottish history in which Dundee “came well to the fore ”— 
as for instance in the episode of the Marquis of Montrose,—but also of 
such trifling matters as its sacred wells, its church bells, and town clocks; 
in fact there is nothing so trifling and unimportant as to be passed by, if 
it can only be made to illustrate the inner life of the city. We observe 
that the present work carries the history of Dundee over little more than 
the first century and a half after the Reformation; and we can only 
hope that the learned author has met with sufficient encouragement to 
induce him to go on with a work which is a credit to our northern 
brethren. 
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The Bohn Collection. Privately printed, 1885. 

In a handsomely printed volume of some 330 pages, we have before us 
a catalogue of the pictures, miniatures, and art books collected by the 
late Mr. Henry George Bohn. In a preface to the volume, written by 
Mr. Bohn only a few days before his death, in August, 1884, he tells us 
that some fifty years ago he became an earnest collector of the fine arts, 
beginning with choice specimens of pottery and porcelain—to which he 
had paid great attention—at the same time buying pictures. He had 
previously, during several years of travel in Germany and France, acquired 
tolerable knowledge of the.subject. Later on miniatures claimed his 
especial attention. His collections were shown with pride to all who 
visited him at Twickenham. In 1875-8 he parted with his pottery and 
porcelain, which was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Co. and pro- 
duced some £25,000. Mr. Bohn, as he tells us, had no further intention of 
selling anything, and certainly not of undertaking a catalogue; but 
several intimate friends having pressed him urgently, he at length yielded, 
and—although then in his 89th year—with the assistance of his daughter 
Mrs. F. K. Munton, succeeded in accomplishing the laborious task. 
At the sale of the Bohn Collection, which took place at Christie and 
Manson’s last March, there were no less than 1621 lots, besides the art 
books. The highest price obtained for a single lot was £257 5s., and the 
entire sale realised close upon £20,000. There were extraordinary 
anomalies, some articles fetching less than one-tenth of their original cost, 
whilst many fetched ten times (and, in one instance, thirty times) as 
much as the prices at which they were bought by Mr. Bohn. The 
catalogue itself, bound in white vellum, is a veritable Livre de luxe. 

IT is much to the credit of the University of Oxford that it has under- 
taken at its Clarendon Press the printing of such a stupendous work as 
the New English Dictionary of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, who, in order to 
obtain the greater facilities for his labours, has removed from Mill Hill, 
Hendon, to the fair city on the banks of the Isis. We are not forgetting 
Dr. Johnson when we say that no work of this kind, based on really 
philosophic and historical principles, has been before attempted; and it 
will hereafter be the boast of Dr. Murray that he has accomplished for 
England what Littré has done for France, and what the brothers Grimm 
have done for Germany. The first two parts, of which the second is now 
ready, bring the work down to BAT. The London publisher is Mr. 
Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row. 

The Ruthwell Cross (Blackwood & Sons) is a small publication, but 
very well timed, being issued in the hope of enabling the inhabitants of 
Ruthwell, in Dumfriesshire, to rescue from ultimate destruction, through 
the action of the weather, of one of the most noble of Runic crosses, 
dating probably from the era of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, and a 
companion pillar to the well-known cross at Bewcastle. The cross now 
stands near the gate of the minister’s manse ; why should it not be safely 
housed inside the parish church, which cannot be far off? 

English Etchings for November (Sampson Low & Co.) contains an 
admirably executed distant view of Ludlow Castle, by Mr. S. H. Baker ; 
and also a striking portrait of the Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson, by Mr. 
G. Barnett Smith. 
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@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—EZficharmus, 


THE REV. WILLIAM HENRY RICH JONES, F.S.A., Canon of Salisbury 
and Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, a distinguished archzologist, died on 
the 28th of October, aged 68. He took his B.A. degree at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He had been Vice-President of the Wiltshire Archzxo- 
logical Society since 1882, and had contributed several papers to the 
Magazine published by that body. Mr. Rich Jones was the author of 
“The Life and Times of St. Aldhelm, first Bishop of Sherborne” ; 
“Early Annals of the Episcopate in Wilts and Dorset” ; ‘* The Place- 
names in Wiltshire” ; “An Account of the Saxon Church of St. Lau- 
rence, Bradford-on-Avon” ; “ History of the Episcopate and Cathedral 
Body at Sarum,” and “ The Annals of the Church at Salisbury.” Healso 
edited and trafhslated the Domesday Book for Wiltshire, was one of the 
editors of the “ Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral,” and the editor of “ The 
Register of St. Osmund,” which was published in 1884 as one of the 
series of works issued under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls. 

PROFESSOR JONKBLOET, the historian of Dutch literature, died 
recently at Wiesbaden. The deceased, who was in his 68th year, studied 
first medicine, next the law, but finally devoted himself entirely to the 
study of Low German literature. He was for some years professor at the 
Academy of Deventer and the University of Leyden, but was also an 
active politician, having been a member of the second Chamber for some 
time. His principal works are a history of Middle Dutch poetry (three 
vols., 1851— 54), and a history of Dutch literature (three vols., 1868—70). 
The latter work has been translated into German. 

M. AUGUSTE SCHOyY, professor at the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp, and author of some esteemed works on Flemish architecture, 
died at Brussels on November 10. He had of late years been engaged 
in the restoration of the church of the Sablons at Brussels, a very fine 
specimen of fourteenth century architecture. 

Mr. ROBERT H. MASON, who died in London in October, aged a 
little over sixty, had been in early life a journalist. He had completed 
the first volume of a new History of Norfolk—largely based upon the 
researches of Blomefield and other predecessors. It was published in 
four parts ; the fifth part (commencing vol. ii.) appeared only a fortnight 
before his death. He was a painstaking individual, but neither his 
talents nor his education fitted him for so ambitious a work. 


@ 


MEsSRS. BURNS & OATEs will shortly publish a revised and annotated 
edition of Cosin’s “ List of Roman Catholics,” &c., under the corrected 
title of the “English Catholics’ Nonjurors of 1715,” edited by the late 
Very Rev. E. E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s, Birming- 
ham, and Mr, John Orlebar Payne, M.A. The work, founded upon 
documents at the Public Record Office, will contain a large amount of 
authentic and hitherto unpublished genealogical information, and cannot 
fail to be a valuable contribution to 1715 history. Many notes have been 
supplied by well-known antiquaries. ; 
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wWeetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Wov. 19, the President, Mr. John 
Evans, F.R.S., in the chair. The Director, Mr. H. S. Milman, read a 
list of books, &c., presented to the Society, among which was Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s “Tiryns.” The appointment of Mr. W. S. John Hope as 
Assistant-Secretary was confirmed, as also was a resolution of the 
Council raising the number of members of the Society from 600 to 700. 
It was agreed that sundry proposed changes in the rules should be 
considered at the meeting on Dec. Io, which is to be made “special” 
for that purpose. The President read a paper on a hoard of bronze 
articles of Roman date, lately found at Felixstowe, in East Suffolk; these 
were exhibited and handed round the table for inspection. Amongst 
other articles exhibited were a medizval chalice (circ. 1485), a pair of 
silver snuffers (1691), and four ancient deeds by the Rev. F. G. C. 
Fenwicke, Rector of Blaston ; and a miscellaneous group of objects of the 
Roman and other periods, found at Felixstowe, by Mr. E. St. F. Moore. 

BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—WNov. 18, Mr. Cecil 
Brent, F.S.A., in the chair. A paper by Mr. Harris was read, descriptive 
of anancient font in South Hayling Church, which is covered with Saxon 
interlaced work. The discovery of a Saxon chapel at Deerhurst was 
reported by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., who exhibited drawings sent 
by the Rev. G. Butterworth. The building is close to the well-known 
parish church, which is also of the same early date. A “squeeze” of the 
inscription preserved at the Ashmolean Museum was also exhibited, com- 
memorating the erection of a church here in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described a Saxon carved stone just - 
discovered in Moulton Church, Northamptonshire, of which Sir Henry 
Dryden forwarded a “squeeze” which he had prepared for the purpose 
Mr. Compton read a paper on the church of St. Michael Coslany, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close by a paper on the Roman mosaic 
pavement at Bignor, Sussex, by Mr. Birch, when attention was called to 
the progress of decay of these fine works. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—WNov, 5, first meeting of the 
Session, 1884-5, Mr. R. P. Pullan, Vice-Pres., in the chair. The following 
papers were read: (1) On Naucratis, in Egypt, by Mr. Flinders Petrie ; 
(2) Notes on Wolvey Church Spire, by the Rev. Bb. W. Gibsone. Among the 
objects exhibited was a collection of Egyptian antiquities from Naucratis 
lent by the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. E. Peacock 
communicated some remarks on Swan Marks. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY-—WNov. 19, Mr. G. Hyde-Clarke, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The following paper was read: ‘ The Story of 
Prince Henry of Monmouth and Chief Justice Gascoign,” by Mr. F. Solly- 
Flood, Q.C., M.A., late Attorney-General at Gibraltar. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Nov. 24, Mr. F. Galton, F.R.S., in 
the chair. The programme for the evening included Exhibition of 
Ethnological Objects from Tierra del Fuego, by C. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A., 
and of Composite Photographs of Skulls, by Dr. J. E. Billings, of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, War Department, Washington. Papers were 
read by Mr. J. Theodore Bent on “Insular Greek Customs ;” by Mr. 
J. W. Crombie, M.A., on “ A Game with a History ;” and by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt, on “ Migrations of the Kurnai Ancestors (Gippsland).” 
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ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Nov. 12, Mr. Somers-Clark 
in the chair. Mr. W. St. John Hope read a very interesting paper on 
‘““Chalices and Patens of a Medieval Type,” which he illustrated by a 
number of photographs and also engravings, which he handed round, and 
the date of these specimens ranged from the early part of the thirteenth 
century down to the reign of Elizabeth. 

HELLENIC.—Oc?¢. 22, Prof. C. T. NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in 
the chair. The Chairman read a paper, by Mr. A. S. Murray, on a terra- 
cotta statuette of a Diadumenos recently purchased in Smyrna by Mr.W. 
R. Paton. The writer argued, from its resemblance in style and subject 
to other known statues, that it was probably a copy of the famous Diad- 
umenos, of Polycletus, and from the fineness of the workmanship that it 
was a model carefully made for the use of students of art. The beauty 
of the statuette was established by a case submitted to the meeting. 
Commenting on the paper, Professor Newton said that, in general treat- 
ment, this terracotta reminded him of fragments modelled with extra- 
ordinary beauty which he had found on the ancient surface of the 
mausoleum. This would bear out Mr. Murray’s theory as to the date. 
As to the Farnese Diadumenos, it might, as supposed, be a copy from 
Polycletus, but certain traits, characteristic of the Attic rather than of the 
Argive school, suggested the possibility of its being a copy of a somewhat 
similar statue by Phidias, described in Pausanias. This Farnese statue 
was remarkable for the development of legs and chest and the puniness 
of the arms. These traits would, in Professor Owen’s opinion, cha- 
racterise a runner. Mr. Gardner, showing photographs of the new 
statuette and of the Farnese Diadumenos, pointed out that the Smyrna 
figure was far more finely modelled, and agreed with Mr. Murray that it 
had probably been made for the use of young sculptors. The Secretary 
read a paper, by Professor W. Ridgeway, on “The Land System of 
Homer,” the object of which was to examine into the true nature of the 
land system of the Greeks of the Homeric age by means of the internal 
evidence contained in the poems. Professor Campbell, while admitting 
the high interest of the inquiry, thought that on some points too great 
assumptions had been made, and that the meaning of some words had 
been strained to suit the theory. Mr. Gennadius pointed out some 
interesting parallels both in the use of words and in agricultural customs 
between the Homeric and modern Greek usage. In all such questions 
he contended that a knowledge of the language and customs of modern 
Greece was of the utmost importance. This contention was confirmed 
by the chairman, who gave interesting examples from his experience in 
the Levant. Similar testimony was borne by Mr. Bent in regard to 
the Greek islands. 

Y£ ODD VOLUMES.—Atthe Freemasons’ Tavern, on Friday, November6, 
the monthly meetings of the “Sette” were resumed after the recess, 
when the members and their guests assembled to inaugurate the second 
part of their session, under the Presidency of Bro. J. R. BROWN, 
F.R.G.S. (alchemist). A vote of condolence with the family of their late 
and deeply-lamented Bro. Cornelius Walford, F.1.A., F.S.S., and 
F.R.Hist.S. (Master of the Rolls), was passed, and ordered to be recorded 
in the usual way, the President pronouncing a warm eulogium upon their 
deceased member, who so late as February last presented to the Sette a 
learned dissertation bearing upon ‘“‘ The Rights, Duties, Obligations, and 
Advantages of Hospitality.” The quaint custom of introducing guests 
was then proceeded with, and the President announced that Mr. Edward 
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Walford, the author of “Old and New London,” &c., and Editor of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN, one of his guests then present, had consented to 
his nomination as a member of the Sette, that the good name might 
remain upon the Odd Volumes’ roll. Mr. E. Walford returned thanks 
for the toast of ‘ Our Visitors.” The Secretary, Bro. E. Heron Allen 
(necromancer), then read his humorous report of the previous meeting, 
and presented a copy of his new work on “ Cheirosophy,” other works of 
seanlipaee during the recess being reported, amongst them a collection of 
“* Songs of England,” by Bro. -B. W. Horner (organist). The paper of the 
evening, “ Pens, Ink, and Paper, a Discourse upon Caligraphy,” by Bro. 
D. W. Kettle, F.R.G.S. (cosmographer), next occupied the attention of 
the meeting. The author treated his subject in a facile and entertaining 
style, accompanying his remarks with quaint verses and quotations, 
culled from Shakespeare, Cocker, and other old writers upon the art. An 
earnest plea was made for the more liberal encouragement of the art of 
fair writing, as distinguished from legible writing, in our schools and 
colleges, and the frequent illegibility of the handwriting of professional 
men and authors commented upon. This matter receives a practical 
illustration in the manuscript of a novel by the late Colonel Burnaby, 
which proves to be positively undecipherable even by experts, and cannot 
therefore be published. The changes in the character of handwriting in 
the “Seven Ages of Man” was aptly introduced. Details of writing 
materials, from the rock writings to note paper and envelopes, of pens 
from the stylus to the steel pen, and of ink from the carbon compounds 
of the ancients to the modern chemical writing fluids, were duly noted, 
and the paper concluded with some account of the curiosities of caligraphy 
in various forms, touching upon micrography, shorthand, secret writing, 
writing with the diamond upon glass, autographs, &c. A collection of 
engraved works on penmanship, published during the last three centuries, 
with portraits of writing masters, microscopic writing, and other cognate 
items, formed an attractive illustration to this important subject, and Bro. 
B. Quaritch (librarian) exhibited some choice and unique volumes of 
manuscript and illuminated work for the inspection of members and 
their guests. Mr. H. Sykes, of Manchester, contributed the identical 
copybook of the Princess. Elizabeth, only daughter of King James 1., 
written in, 1610, by Jehan de Beauchesne, on vellum, at the age of 
724 years, examples of the early work printed from wood blocks, with 
other fine engraved copybooks. Mr. F. Thimms, the eminent Buddhist 
and Oriental scholar, made some remarks. upon the incalculable import- 
ance of writing to the world at large, expressing his pleasure in listening 
to the paper communicated, and remarked upon the value of tobacco 
smoke as a preservative for books, and especially MSS., many of the 
Oriental works, such as the exquisite Persian MSS. exhibited by Mr. 
Quaritch, being actually produced under those conditions. Some further 
observations by members of the Sette and their visitors, with a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, brought the proceeding to a close, 
after an examination of the exhibited works, of which a printed list was 
presented to those present at this enjoyable reunion.—City Press. 

THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY.—At a meeting of this Society, held at the 
Criterion on Nov. 11, under the presidency of Dr. MUENS, forty-six new 
members, mostly bearing unmistakable French names, who had been ap- 
proved by the Council, were elected. A Report was then read by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. G. Browning, on the commemoration of the bicentenary 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nontes, which was held in the East 
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End of London. Mr. Browning read the abstract of a paper by Baron 
Ferdinand de Schickler, “ On the French Churches in London after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” Before that era a French church 
had existed in Threadneedle-street from the reign of Edward VI., and in 
the reign of Charles II. another was established—the one representing 
the French Walloon, or Conforming Church, and the other the Noncon- 
formist. The Revocation, and the consequent arrival of numerous 
refugees in London, led to a considerable multiplication of small French 
congregations, which the paper referred to in detail, tracing their gradual 
disappearance, until, at the beginning of the present century, they had 
dwindled down to two, representing the Conformist and Nonconformist 
branches of the Huguenot Communion, one being the Church in the 
Savoy, and the other that in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. During the evening 
a Satisfactory account was given of the progress which is being made in 
recording the history of the various Huguenot families who fled to 
England, Germany, Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, and America, 
and who did so much for the civilisation and progress of the countries in 
which they settled. 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY.—WNov. 4. Mr. E. POCKNELL, President, in 
the chair. The President read a paper on “ Principles hitherto used in 
Shorthand,” in which he analysed and classified the main devices of 
about forty of the chief systems from 1602 to the present day, the object 
being to place before the members, in view of the discussion, in the 
current session, of practical points, a succinct account of what had been 
done in the past, as a guide or warning for future inventors of systems. 
A resolution was passed recording the’services rendered to the Society 
by the past president, the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, and expressing 
the sympathy of the members with his widow and family. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—WNov. 6. Rev. Professor SKEAT, President, in the 
chair. An advance copy of Part ii. of the Society’s “ Dictionary,” edited 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, was laid on the table. The President read a 
paper “‘ On some English Etymologies”:—1. Eight Shakspearean words : 
braid (for braided), full of deceit ; pheeze (A.-S. festan), drive away ; geck 
(Du. geck, a fool), a dupe ; “ther (pestilent, stagnant), azr (used in an 
Anglo-Saxon poem) ; mzmx (E. Fries. minsk, a woman) ; moy (a probable 
Fr. moy, Port. moeda, L. moneta) ; scroyles (Fr. escrouelle, L. scrofula), 
scurvy fellows, scabs ; sennet or signate (O. Fr. sinet, signet, dim. of 
Signe), a trumpet-call. 2. Christmas-dox, cad, ease, fester, — (the 
Ganges crocodile), hobble-de-hoy, hock-day, inveigle, kraal, kelpie, porter, 
(beer), Savannah, swan-hopping, &c. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— Oct. 26. The Rev. G. F. 
BROWNE, B.D., President, in the chair. The President, after referring 
to the loss which the Society had sustained in the death of Dr. Corrie, 
the venerable Master of Jesus’ College, exhibited and described a stone 
cross-head, presented by the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. 
In Arch@ologia, vol. xvii. p. 228, there is a letter from the Rev. T. 
Kerrich, Librarian of the University of Cambridge, dated March 29, 
1813, describing a number of sculptured stones, found in the course of 
demolishing Cambridge Castle in 1810. They were found under part of the 
original ramparts, so that Mr. Kerrich took them to be at least as early 
as the erection of the castle by William I. The letter is accompanied by 
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two plates (xv., xvi.), which show, besides some small stones, five 
complete ones like coffin-lids, and portions of two others, all ornamented 
with interlacing work. Mr. E. L. Cutts, in his ‘“ Manual of Sepulchral 
Slabs,” shows two of these stones, stating that one of them was in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. His engraving (pl. xxxiv.), however, does not 
represent this stone, now in the portico of the Fitzwilliam Museum, but 
merely reproduces that one of Mr. Kerrich’s engravings which is most 
like it. This was found more recently, according to Mr. Way in the 
Archeological Fournal, xii. 201, 202, some ten or twelve feet from the 
foundation of the Castle, to the south. It lay north and south outside the 
earth in gravel, about six feet deep. Mr.Way gives us its date “about the 
tenth century.” It deserves a more protected position, especially now that 
the discovery of like stones under the early work at Peterborough has 
shown that the Cambridge stones are not isolated specimens in this 
district. One in particular of the stones shown by Mr. Kerrich must 
have been a remarkably handsome example. In the Archeological 
Fournal, vol. xi. p. 70, there is a wood-cut and a description of the head 
of a stone cross found at the same time with the stones described by Mr. 
Kerrich, z.e., in 1810. It had been in the possession of the Camden 
Society, and at the date of the description in the Fournal, 1854, it was 
in the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. Mr. Browne’s atten- 
tion was called to its existence there by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, C.E., and 
he therefore wrote to the Secretary of the Museum, Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
setting forth the efforts the University were making in connection with 
Archzology ; and the fitness of this cross-head being restored to its 
original home, now that Cambridge possessed a proper place in which 
to put it. Mr.J. P. Seddon had replied by stating that it would afford 
the Council of the Royal Architectural Museum pleasure to present to 
the Cambridge Museum (with the consent of Mr. Beresford-Hope, the 
trustee of the Camden Society now dissolved, and to whom the cross 
belonged) that portion of the stone cross nowin the Museum. The cross- 
head is about eighteen inches high, fourteen wide, and six thick. Itisa 
simple but interesting and unusually perfect example of a “ wheel-cross,” 
probably the only one in all East Anglia. The upper limb and the two 
arms are of the same size ; the lower limb expands into the shaft without 
any boundary line. The portion of the shaft which remains shows the 
commencement of simple interlacing bands, of the same character as 
those on the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum. So far as style and 
material are concerned, there is no reason why this cross-head, with its 
shaft, and the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum, or one of those stones in 
Mr. Kerrich’s plates, should not have formed respectively the head-stone 
and body-stone of the grave of some East Anglian magnate a hundred 
years before the Norman Conquest. The account in the Archeological 
Journal states that the cross is plain on the back; but the back, though 
somewhat damaged, is ornamented like the front. The edge, too, is 
ornamented, and in a very unusual manner, by a single band forming a 
rectangular scroll. The Rev. W. F. Creeny (Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Norwich) then proceeded to give a lecture upon “ Foreign Monumental 
Brasses.” His remarks were illustrated by thirty magnificent rubbings, 
which were hung round the room. For full details we would refer our 
readers to the folio volume which Mr. Creeny recently published on this 
subject, and which has been already noticed in these pages.* 





* See vol. vii. p. 136. 
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EsSEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—QOct. 14. A visit was paid to 
Fingringhoe Church, for the purpose of inspecting the mural paintings 
recently discovered there. The church is interesting, and there 1s a good 
carved font-cover, well preserved. On the way to the church, Donyland 
Hall was passed. Afterwards the party inspected some very fine parget- 
ing at Wyvenhoe—also the church of Wyvenhoe, where there are some 
fine examples of monumental brasses, viz., of William, Viscount Beau- 
mont, and Lord Bardolf, A.D. 1507 ; of Lady Elizabeth (Scrope), second 
wife of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and widow of William, Viscount 
Beaumont, 1537; and of Sir Thomas Westeley, priest, chaplain to the 
Countess of Oxford, 1535. 


Gntiquatian Mews ¢ Motes. 


A PERSON named William Shakespeare has been appointed Postmaster 
at a town in Michigan. 

ROMAN remains, of the highest importance, have been discovered 
during the past few months near the famous Bischofshof at Ratisbon. 

THE library of the late Mr. W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., founder of Motes 
and Queries, will be shortly sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Co. 

WE are glad to hear that the Batley Antiquarian Society is about to 
commence the publication of its transactions ; we hope to give further 
details hereafter. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the production of the Eumenides 
of AZschylus at Cambridge in the first week of December, by the Univer- 
sity Greek play company. 

MR. FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE, M.A., author of the “ Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,” &c., has been elected an honorary Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Mr. J. PAUI. RYLANDS, hon. treasurer of the Record Society, has 
undertaken to edit “ The Visitations of Shropshire” for the Harleian 
Society, in two volumes. 

Mr. CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A., has in the press the second 
volume of his “ Retrospections, Social and Archzological.” He is also 
busy on the third volume, which will be devoted to the record of his life 
since he settled down at Strood. ' 

IN consequence of Mr. Bogue’s bankruptcy, Mr. Arthur G. Hill has 
transferred the unsold copies of his elaborate work on “ Ancient Church 
Organs” to Mr. B. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, by whom it will be published 
henceforth. 

THE police have discovered in the ex-monastery of the Cistercians at 
Santa Croce, no less than four boxes containing 144 manuscripts, 
which were withheld at the time when the Italian Government took pos- 
session of the libraries of the different monastic orders. 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD, of Paris, announces an ¢dition de luxe of a work 
by M. Charles Yriarte, on the sculpture of the fifteenth century, dealing 
especially with the works of Matteo Civitali, who was not mentioned by 
Vasari. 

A VERY valuable series of documents relating to Essex and other 
counties, and a very fine collection of English and foreign autographs, &c., 
are announced for sale at the rooms of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, in 
Leicester-square, on the 17th of this month and the four following days. 
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THE Academy says that the well-known bronze column in the form of 
a ‘serpent, now at Constantinople, which is supposed to have served as a 
support for the votive offering of the Greeks tothe temple at Delphi, after 
the battle of Platzea, has been freshly examined, with the result of cor- 
recting several errors in the commonly accepted reading. 

IT is not, we believe, generally known that the inventor of the volapik 
or new universal language was anticipated in Germany by a savant who 
also devised a universal language which he called cosmopanglossein. 
A dictionary was compiled and several works translated into this language 
—they are all that remain of it. 

PROFESSOR ZAMBONI, who is superintending the excavations which are 
being carried on at the site of the ancient Carnantum, near the Danube, 
some miles below Vienna, has found, in a stone coffin, two half-length 
portrait paintings. Such specimens of old Roman polychrome work are 
very rare. 

IN the construction of Archbishop Tait’s Memorial in Canterbury 
Cathedral, was used a quantity of bricks of the sixteenth century, which 
had been taken out of the French Chapel in the crypt. In order that 
this may not prove a puzzle to future archzologists, the Dean has caused a 
bottle to be inserted in the tomb containing a slip of paper, recording 
the circumstance. 

THE vacancy among the assistant keepers of the Public Records 
caused by the resignation of Mr. W. B. Sanders, editor of the series of 
“* Facsimiles of National MSS.,” has been filled up by the appointment of 
Mr. Percy Shelley Leigh Hunt. Mr. Hunt, who entered the Public 
Record Office upwards of forty years ago, is a son of the eminent writer. 

THE Guildhall Library has been re-opened after repairs, which have 
taken several months to complete. The museum and reading-room have 
also been re-painted, and the whole of the antiquities re-arranged by the 
librarian, Mr. W. H. Overall, F.S.A. During the interval the librarian 
and his staff have been engaged in preparing an alphabetical catalogue 
of the library, which the Corporation has directed to be printed. 

UNDER the title of ‘The Cloister and the Beacon,” Miss Eliza 
Vaughan is publishing by subscription an historical romance, which 
is said to be “of much power, pathos, and archzological study,” and 
which claims to “correct a_ rather important historical error 
of date.” The scenes are laid partly at Faversham, and partly at the 
Church at Reculver, so unique in its design, and so interesting in the 
circumstances of its erection and destruction. 

Mr. J. COOPER MORLEY writes from 1, Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, W.:—“I am preparing an extended memoir of the late Rev. 
Canon Hume, D.C.L., F.S.A., of Liverpool, to preface a collected edition - 
of his historical and antiquarian pamphlets: and I shall be much 
obliged for the loan of any notes or letters respecting his earlier years, 
and will take care that after being copied the same shall be carefully 
returned if desired.” 

THREE statues have been brought to light from the cellars under the 
old Courts of Law, at Guildhall, where they have been hidden for many 
years. They formerly stood in front of Guildhall Chapel, and are life-size 
representations of King Edward VI., King Charles I., and his Consort 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. All three possess great artistic merit, and they 

are only slightly injured. They are probably of the date of the Fire of 
London, and deserve safe custody in the Corporation Museum at Guild- 
hall.— Citizen. 
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THE Art Committee of the Albert Palace at Battersea is arranging for 
two exhibitions, consisting respectively of oil and -water-colour views of 
Old London and its environs, and portraits of theatrical celebrities of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Possessors of works suitable for 
exhibition, who will lend them, are requested to put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. W. A. Borgan, the Director of the Fine Art Depart- 
ment of the Palace. 

A LOAN Collection of Egyptian and Soudanese arms, accoutrements, 
and relics was exhibited in November, in the Grand Saloon at Drury 
Lane. Lord Wolseley sent, amongst other things, the chain armour given 
him by the Khedive, and Arabi’s pistols ; Sir Gerald Graham contributed 
the kourbash given him as a parting present, and Osman Digna’s Koran; 
Admiral Hewett exhibited his Abyssinian robes of honour; Colonel 
Kitchener lent his Arab costume and a piece of carpet from Gordon's 
room at Khartoum. 

LATELY, while some workmen were pulling down an old building at 
Svenborg, on the island of Fiinen, they came upon a valuable treasure, 
which included ten bars of very fine silver and 3,774 silver and gold coins, 
all dating from the reign of the Danish King Eric of Pomerania (A.D. 1396— 
1412). The whole lay together buried in the basement close to the 
foundation. It is singular that a tradition of centuries pointed to this 
house as a place where treasure had been buried, and the owner, when 

lling it a short time since, expressly reserved the ownership of any 
treasure that might be found on the premises. 

‘By order of the Trustees of the British Museum a photograph has 
been taken of the original deed of mortgage by William Shakespeare and 
others to Henry Walker, of London, vintner, of a dwelling-house in 
Blackfriars, dated March 11, 1612—3, with autograph signature of the 
great poet. Accompanying the deed is a letter of Albany Wallis to David 
Garrick, stating that “the document has been found among the title-deeds 
of an estate at Blackfriars belonging to the Rev. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
of Oxford, who presented it to Garrick April 18, 1768.” 

THE narrow thoroughfare in Lincoln known as Mint-lane, where the 
Saxon moneyers had their home as long ago as the days of King Alfred, 
has been widened, and a short new street has been formed southwards to 
relieve the ancient gateway known as the Stonebow, the archway of 
which, supporting the mediaeval guildhall of the city,spans the High- 
Street at this point, as Temple Bar used to span Fleet-street. The cor- 
poration, fully alive to the value of this memorial of past ages, have called 
in Mr. Pearson, R.A., to advise them how best to maintain its ancient 
character, and at the same time adapt it to modern uses. 

MESSRS. PEARSON & Co., of Pall Mall, include in their last catalogue 
of ‘rare and valuable books” an autograph letter of Lord Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton. It is of exceptional interest as written off Portland, 
after he had left for ever the shores of England, September 16, 1805, 
a day later than that which we published in this magazine for July and 
August, 1883, (see vol. iv. pp. 35 and 63) and which we then imagined to 
be the last complete letter of the lamented Admiral, who was killed at 
Trafalgar shortly afterwards. We have great pleasure in making this 
acknowledgment. Messrs. Pearson price this letter at twelve guineas. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Atheneum: “On my last visit to 
Conisborough Castle I was grieved to see the precarious condition in which 
the two very valuable Norman fireplaces were permitted to remain. 
Between the stones forming the hoods small self-sown trees were growing 
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and thrusting the stones apart. If this is allowed to go on, in a few 
years some of these stones will be displaced and the fireplaces will be 
materially injured, if not destroyed. As a considerable amount of 
attention seems to be paid to the castle, it is a pity that so very rare and 
valuable a feature should be allowed to fall into decay for want of a little 
useful repair.” ; 

Dr. PLUMPTRE, Dean of Wells, writes of Free Grammar Schools in 
the middle ages :—“ The Church idea was that of a carriére ouverte aux 
talents for every boy who had brains. I remember a Latin-Saxon dialogue 
between Aelfric of York (11th century) and his scholars, in which he 
catechises them as to their future callings, and their answers show that 
they were to be shepherds, ploughmen, bakers, butchers, fishermen, and 
the like, only one or two looking forward to being, in any sense of the 
word, ‘ clerks.’ To each and all he gives the counsel which we have taken 
as the motto of our Cathedral Grammar School, at Wells, Esto guod es— 
* Be that thou art.’” 

IT will be remembered that of the eleven designs made by Raphael for 
the tapestries to be hung in the Sixtine Chapel, the cartoons of seven 
exist, ten survive in the tapestry form, and one is lost altogether, both the 
cartoon and the tapestry. In order to complete the series, copies have 
been made from the tapestries in the Vatican, which are to find their 
place with the cartoons at the South Kensington Museum. The subjects 
of these are the Stoning of Stephen, the Conversion of Saul, and the 
Earthquake which liberated Paul and Silas from prison at Philippi. 
These works have been copied by Mr. W. Palin, of the original size, upon 
canvas, in flat colouring, the texture and quality of the tapestry being 
reproduced. These copies, observes the Atheneum, will be valuable at 
South Kensington. 

THE Abbey of Jedburgh has again been undergoing repairs. A good 
deal has been done towards its preservation in recent years; but the 
authorities lately found that water was getting down through the masonry 
near the top of the west gable. These places are now covered with 
cement, and the parts pointed up. A few years ago, some wooden beams 
were put up at the top of the north transept to support the north wall of 
the tower, and on examination these were discovered to be partly decayed. 
The decayed portions have been replaced, and the whole beams covered 
with lead. Antiquarians must feel gratified to observe that Lord Lothian 
exercises so much care in the preservation of this abbey, one of the 
noblest and most interesting ecclesiastical ruins in Scotland.— Weekly 
Register. 

CATALOGUES of rare and curious books, most of which contain the 
names of works of antiquarian interest, have reached us from J. Salis- 
bury, 4, Paternoster-row (rich in Biography and Topography) ; H. Grey, 
Cathedral-yard, Manchester (includes works on Heraldry, Genealogy, 
Family History, Parish Registers, &c.) ; W. George & Sons, Park-street, 
Bristol (comprising a complete set of Judicial Biographies, Heraldry, 
and Genealogy, &c.) ; Parker & Co., Broad-street, Oxford (comprising 
topographical works relating to the city and diocese of Oxford) ; Reeves 
& Turner, 196, The Strand (this catalogue as usual, is rich in works of 
antiquarian lore); T. Miles, Manningham-lane, Bradford; F. Edwards, 
High-street, Marylebone ; and J. Neild, Bath-street, Bristol, rich in 
English topography, arranged according to counties. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ A committee, headed by the Baron 

Alphonse de Rothschild, and including his two brothers, and about twenty 
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other eminent Parisian amateurs. has made a very important present to 
the Louvre. It consists of six pictures—a ‘ Dead Christ,’ by Carlo Cri- 
velli, and an ‘ Annunciation,’ by Fra Angelico—both from the Hamilton 
Palace collection ; an ‘Annunciation,’ by a painter of the school of 
Bruges ; ‘ The Virgin of the Well, by Sandro Botticelli; ‘St. George, 
by Lucas Gassel ; and ‘ The Virgin of the Lily,’ painted by Hugo van der 
Goes for Giovanni Grimaldi, on the occasion of his marriage with the 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy. Could not we in England, asks Zhe 
Times, sometimes do the same on behalf of the National Gallery? For 
instance, Raphael’s ‘ Three Graces,’ the famous little picture in the late 
Earl of Dudley’s collection, is at this moment in imminent danger of 
leaving the country, unless private munificence of this kind comes for- 
ward to prevent it.” 

ON November 9, the evening of Lord Mayor's day, an ‘‘ Olde Englyshe 
Feste inne Honoure of ye Lorde Mayre hys daye,” was held at the 
Manchester Hotel, Aldersgate-street, when nearly three hundred persons 
sat down to dinner; Mr. H. Ralph presiding. The programme for the 
occasion set forth that “whereas hys Worshypfull ye Lorde Mayore of 
ye Citie of London has commanded yt hys Showe shall thys daye inne 
grande stayte passe bye ye Manchester Hostelerie, over against ye Alders 
Gate of thys good Citie. Now ye Hoste inne fytte of ye Anciente Pay- 
geante has ordered a Grand feste to be holden inne ye greate Banquet- 
tynge Hall of ye Hostelrie, at six of ye clock inne ye eventyme. Now be 
yt knowne untoe alle menne yt ye feste will consist of ye soup of turtle ; 
sprattes ; ye noble baron of beefe ; ye bere hys hedde ; plumb puddynge 
and mince pies and divers fruites inne seasonne.” There was a grand 
procession through the banqueting hall of the baron and his attendants, 
accompanied by the “‘ mynstrel ” boys of the choir of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Charterhouse, “‘ dyscoursynge sweete musicke.”—Czty Press. 

IN introducing Mr. Edmund Gosse, the Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Cambridge, for the honorary degree of M.A., at the recent 
‘“* Congregation ” and granting of University honours, the Public Orator, 
(Mr. J. E. Sandys) remarked that Mr. Gosse was not only an elegant 
poet, whose volume of verse on “ Viol and Flute” proved that he was 
fidibus tibitsque cantare peritus, but, also a skilful critic in the domain of 
literature and art. The Orator next alluded to the interesting essay on 
English Pastoral poetry which Mr. Gosse had contributed to a recent 
edition of Spenser, also to his studies in Northern literature, his articles 
on the literature of the seventeenth century, and his recently-published 
lectures on the classical school of English poetry. He also referred to 
his complete edition of the works of Gray and to his Life of that poet, who 
might be described as not only having vied with Pindar, but as having 
also achieved the task which Horace regarded as no less difficult, that of 
giving perfect expression to the common-place froprie communia dicere. 
Lastly, he added, it was to Mr. Gosse and his friends that Cambridge was 
indebted for the excellent bust of Gray that had recently been placed in 
the hall of Pembroke College. 

THE following advertisement which appears inthe 7zmes of Nov. 18, 
should surely interest, at least, all the members of the Hellenic Society, 
though the mention of “the divine Homer” and “from five to six per cent. ” 
in the same breath sounds a little strangely :—“ Extraordinary and most 
favourable opportunity of buying a large estate in Thessaly, consisting of 
whole village and relative buildings. Thessaly lies at the foot of Mounts 
Olymp, Ossa, Aspropotamo, and Agrapha. It is a country renowned in 
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history, for the greatest men of the antiquity were born here and here 
died, and whose heroic deeds have been-sung by the divine Homer. The 
time approaches when the landowners, all of whom are Turks, must 
either declare their allegiance to Greece (which they will never do) or 
leave the country. They are, therefore, anxious to sell their lands, the 
more so because their religion forbids them to live in a country which is 
not Mussulman. The properties as they are at present will yield from 5 
to 6 per cent. interest, but the income might easily be increased with few 
and inexpensive improvements. Mr. » ——street, would undertake 
the management for half the net revenue over the 5 per cent. He can 
offer the best guarantee, good references and high testimonials.” 

A RELIC of the old Admiralty Court in the shape of a large and hand- 
some gilt anchor has lately been placed at the back of the bench above 
the Judge’s seat in the Admiralty Court of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
This old relic stood from time immemorial in the old Admiralty Court, in 
the College of Advocates, at Doctors’ Commons, where Admiralty judicial 
business was carried on previously to the year 1860, when the Court was 
removed to Westminster. The anchor was never erected there, but was 
relegated to the lumber-room. It has now been disinterred, and having 





. been re-gilt and re-mounted, will form a conspicuous object of interest in 


the Admiralty Court of the Royal Courts of Justice, as a memento of 
ancient times. The anchor, which measures about four feet and has a 
gilt cable entwined around it, has been placed upon a handsome dark 
frame with a back-ground of black velvet, which shows it off to great 
advantage. It may not be generally known also’ that a large silver oar, 
which is several hundred years old, is still brought into the Admiralty 
Court on every occasion on which a judge sits to try Admiralty matters. 
This ancient relic is now simply brought into Court and placed on the 
registrar’s table, but in olden times it was carried before the judge by his 
marshal in state. 

IN Prof. Massori’s seventh volume of “The Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland,” which has just been issued under the direction of 
the Deputy Clerk Register, he draws attention (p. 490) to the discovery, 
through a royal letter in this register, of some new information with 
regard to the poet Drummond, of Hawthornden. The very earliest known 
letter of the poet is one dated “ Greenwich, June Ist, 1606,” in which he 
describes the preparations at the court of Greenwich for a pageant in 
honour of Christian IV. of Denmark. There are other letters proving 
that the poet was still at Greenwich, from June to August. The supposi- 
tion, however, has hitherto been ‘“‘that he resided, while in London or at 
Greenwich, with his mother’s brother, William Fowler, who was in the 
household of the queen, and had gone to England in her train, and that 
it was through this uncle Fowler that the young Scot had such easy access 
to the Court.” The letter of James VI., now first printed, is dated May 
29, 1606, and is written from Greenwich just three days before that of 
Drummond above alluded to ; it refers to the fees of the poet’s father, Sir 
John, as one of the king’s ushers. From this it is evident that the poet 
was living in his father’s rooms at Court, and not with Fowler, at this 
precise period. He was thus enabled to write the letters to Scotland 
descriptive of Greenwich festivities, which, it may be noted, are some of 
the earliest specimens of English we have from his pen. The poet was 
then in his twenty-first year —A ¢henaeum. 

A MEDIA€VAL mill at Winchester is in process of reconstruction ; it is 
that of Messrs. Simmonds & Gifford. This mill is supposed to have 
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originally belonged to either Cardinal Beaufort or Bishop Wayneflete, 
who granted the same to the College of St. Mary, Winton; and with it 
the privilege of a water-wheel to force the spring water from St. Giles’s 
Hill into the college precincts, as it does to this day. Bishop Godfrey de 
Lucy constructed a system of navigation from Northam to Alresford, and 
the mole, or head, which confines and regulates Alresford Pond, is an 
imperishable monument to the episcopal engineer, and the royalty, or 
fishing right from thence to the sea, is still possessed by the bishop of 
Winchester. Some remains of De Lucy’s navigation works are believed 
to have been discovered in the excavations which are being made at this 
mill ; for, deep down, and several feet under the long-existing floor or apron 
of the old mill, was found a series of sturdy oak and elm beams resting on 
stonework, and with heavy timber mortised into them. The beams were 
in some cases twenty-one inches square, and from their position it is very 
probable that they are part of De Lucy’s system of locks for his barges. 
Various objects of antiquity have been found in the excavations, such as 
spear-heads, iron and barbed arrow-heads, spoons, with the bowls so 
familiar to us in the apostle pattern, knives, buckles, and one or two 
ancient tradesmen’s tokens, and a fine silver coin of Elizabeth. It is not 
a strained notion that the arrow and spear-heads are memorials of the 
fight and siege of Wolvesley in the time of King Stephen.—Weekly 
Register. 

SOME new discoveries have been recently made in Southern India. 
Mr. Alexander Rea, First Assistant to the Archzological Survey, reports 
to Government that he has inspected the caves near Mamandir, in the 
North Arcot district, alluded to in Mr. Sewell’s ‘ List of Antiquities,” 
vol. i. p. 166, and that he finds them to be of Brahmanical and not Jaina 
origin, as previously supposed. The caves had not before been visited by 
any archeologist. The caves are four in number, and are coéval in date 
with the rock-cut remains at Mahabalipuram. There are four inscrip- 
tions carved on the rock, mostly in Pallava-Grantha characters of the 
eight century. A more important find, however, is that of a new Buddhist 
tope in the Krishna district. Mr. Sewell, in preparing his “ List of 
Antiquities” for the Madras Government, received information of the 
existence of a “ carved stone” on the hill above the village of Ramireddi- 
palle, about ten miles north of the Krishna river, and about fifteen miles 
from the well-known tope at Amaravati. He instituted inquiries, and the 
district authorities forwarded a report and a series of four rough squeezes 
of sculptured stones. From these Mr. Sewell deduces the existence of a 
hitherto unknown tope at this place, the remains, such as they are, being 
undoubtedly Buddhist in origin. The Archzological Survey will now 
complete the necessary examination of the site, and excavate, if excava- 
tion appears to be necessary. It seems pretty certain¢hat a tope stood 
on this spot. It remains to be seen whether the carved stones were 
proper to this place of worship, or whether they had been carried thither 
from Amaravati. It will also be necessary to recover, if such exist, any 
inscription or other record which will throw light on the date of this. 
monument. It willin all probability be found to date not later than the: 
sixth century A.D. 

IN connection with the works in progress for the repaving and the re- 
levelling the Piazza of St. Mark, Venice, an undertaking has been com- 
menced which may lead to results of considerable archzological import- 
tance, and which will be of especial interest to students of the architecture 
of Venice. When the repaving of the piazza was determined upon, the 
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Historical Society of Venice proposed that researches on a scientific basis 
should be conducted with a view to discover the sites of ancient buildings 
which formerly stood on the site of the present piazza. The project has 
been agreed to by the municipality, and the work has been placed under 
the direction of the architect, Signor Giacomo Boni. The ground at 
present opened includes the foundations of Leopardi’s bronze sockets for 
the flagstaffs. Beneath the sockets have been already found various 
pieces of twelfth century sculpture, some in excellent preservation and 
of admirable workmanship ; they comprise square and circular panels 
and fragments of mouldings. They are probably, however, not connected 
with the piazza, but belong to medizval buildings demolished at the 
period of the early Renaissance. The especial points which it is hoped 
to determine will include the original area of the piazza before it was 
lengthened by Sebastiano Ziani circa 1176 ; to discover the section of the 
canal Battario, which was at the end of the ancient piazza but which 
would be about the centre of the present one; buried in the mud will 
probably be found many objects of interest. Further, the site of the votive 
church of St. Giminiano, built by Naseti, A.D. 552, will be determined ; 
here again mosaics (sixth century) and sculpture may reward the investi- 
gators. Of later date will be the foundation of the wall of fortification 
built by Doge Tribuno (902) to protect the Venetians against the Hun- 
garian pirates, who in the Chronicle Sagornino are called agana et.crude- 
lissima gens. Here also should be found the foundation of the hospital 
built by Doge Orseolo (eleventh century) close to the Campanile, and the 
Procuratie built by Doge Ziani (Byzantine style) and which was destroyed 
in the sixteenth century.. The works are expected to cover a period of 
two or three years. 

SIGNOR PERINI, Professor of Italian at King’s College, commencede 
on Tuesday, Nov. 27, a series of eight lectures on the “‘ Divina Commedia” 
of Dante at the college. A remarkable feature of these lectures will be 
two large models which Professor Perini has constructed to illustrate the 
cosmography of the great Italian poet as that is indicated in the 
Commedia. One of these models represents the Ptolemaic system of 
the heavens. This consists of a circular disc some 30 inches in diameter 
set in a section of a hollow sphere, and which revolves around its centre. 
In this centre is the earth, surrounded at intervals by the various heavens 
of the sun and the planets according to Ptolemy’s system, a system in 
which Dante firmly believed. Above all is the Divine presence 
surrounded by myriads of angels, the whole being coloured with great 
taste. The other model, however, is the more interesting and more 
useful for the illustration of the geography and topography of the poem. 
It is a globe 33 inches in diameter representing the earth. On its upper 
surface is traced so much of the world as was known in Dante’s time 
The globe is fixed in a hollow framework, and a portion of the front is 
sliced off in order to exhibit the interior. Inside is seen the dreadful 
chasm of the Inferno, with all its cerchi and dolge, down to the “ great 
fiend.” All the stages of the poet’s descent to hell are concretely illus- 
trated in a manner that cannot fail to be impressive and to give an 
interpretation of the design and events of the poem far more clear and 
intelligible than volumes of commentaries. The ingenuity. and art, as 
well as the mechanical skill, shown in the structure of the model are 
wonderful, though not surprising to those who saw Signor Perini’s 
magnificent planetarium a few years ago, described in The Times at the 
time of its exhibition. Rising out of the immense expanse of waters on 
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the lower side of the globe is seen the conical mountain of the Purgatorio, 
with its spiral ascent to the summit, on which is placed the earthly 
Paradise. Attempts have been made to picture the geography and 
cosmography of the Commedia, we believe, but so far as we know 
Professor Perini is the first to embody the poet’s bewildering fancies in 
concrete form. His models certainly add greatly to the interest and 
instructiveness of his lectures. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND GAINSBOROUGH, AND THE MILL 
ON THE FLOSS. 


S1r,—A letter of mine, with above heading, containing the query as to 
whether this gifted writer was ever at or near Gainsborough appeared in 
your magazine in July last,* and in due course produced replies from 
several quarters. What I have since gleaned in the way of information 
on this subject is, I fear, only scanty; nevertheless, the interesting fact 
remains that this distinguished woman ad sojourn at our Old Town (as 
Thomas Miller affectionately styles his native place), or rather its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Morton Hall, the house where she stayed, is 
situate in a village a mile off, on the banks of the Trent (the Floss) ; 
and, at the time when George Eliot was its temporary inmate, only a lane 
separated the grounds of the mansion from the river. In the corner of 
the garden was a mound, topped by a clump of trees, from whence a good 
view could be obtained of the river and the surrounding scenery. George 
Eliot, doubtless, from hence viewed the “ Floss,” when that local tidal 
phenomenon, the fierce “ Eagre,” or Bore, swept foaming round “ Morton 
Turn,” and also, possibly saw the ordinarily gentle stream when, swollen 
by “freshes,” it had burst its usual bounds, and flooded the country for 
miles. Judging by her vivid description of such a scene in “ The Mill on 
the Floss,” the sight deeply impressed itself on the mind’s eye of the embryo 
novelist. A pleasant half-hour’s walk leads from Morton Hall along the 
river side to Gainsborough (St. Ogg’s) ; and there is little doubt that 
George Eliot would, during her visit at Morton, frequently wander along 
what, at that day, was a charming and favourite foot-path, and there “ with 
eye and heart intent,” would mark “ the broadening Floss ” hurrying on 
“ between its green banks to the sea.” There she would also see “ the black 
ships laden with the fresh-scented fir planks, with rounded sacks of oil- 
bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal;” a true picture of the then busy 
Trent, but, alas ! the exigencies of modern commerce have diverted the 
traffic from its ancient channel, and, except the passage of the daily 
steamers to and from Hull (Mudport), and a few small craft drifting up 
and down the stream, its glory has in great measure departed. Gains- 
borough, therefore, may certainly feel roud that so enchanting and 
world-famed a pen as that of the late “ Comme Eliot” has added fresh 


* See ante, p. 48. 
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’ interest to its history, and linked its name with such a story as the “ Mill 
on the Floss.” Yours, 


Barton-on-Humber, 1885. CHARLES HODGSON CROWDER. 


THE GLASTONBURY CLOCK. 


S1R,—In your article on the learning of the monks in your last issue,* 
mention is made of Peter Lightfoot’s Glastonbury clock, date 1325, 
which you say “is still preserved in the cathedral at Wells.” That was 
the case till quite recently ; but it may interest your readers to know that 
this Glastonbury clock has been for the last six months in the machinery 
department of the Patent Annexe in the South Kensington Museum. It 
is in good working order, and keeps good time, which speaks well for the 
old monk’s work more than 550 years past. It seemsa pity that it 
should have been allowed to go out of Somerset.—Yours, 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. C. G. BOGER. 


SIMON, LORD LOVAT. 
(See p. 230, ante.) 

S1R,—I send you an extract from a catalogue of my father’s MSS., 
with the hope of its giving some of the information required by Mr. 
Milliken. 

The pension alluded to is, doubtless, that granted by George I., with 
the title of “ Lord Lovat.” 

“ Part of a receipt, signed Lovat, dated June 19, 1721, for £200, for two 
quarters’ annuity due Ladyday last. A receipt dated April 14, 1738, for 
£4,100 without account for the quarter due at Michaelmas, 1737.” 

A note to the above says : ‘‘ These payments were part of his pension 
granted under Privy Seal, October 1717, and April 10, 1728.” 

Teignmouth, EMILY COLE. 


WILLIAM THYNNE. 
(See p. 200, ante.) 

S1R,—Dr. Bosworth renders zum, inne, chamber, cell, cave, cubiculum, 
inn, house, dversorium ,; Lee has zane, das Innere, domus, conclave. In 
modern times zz” has doubtless been sometimes used for “ dwelling.” 
It has frequently been corrupted to end; as Gravesend, dwelling of the 
court ; Crouch End, South End, &c. 

Funior Garrick Club, W.C. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


THE OLD WORDS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(See p. 248, amte.) 

S1R,—There is no pretence for deriving arvmgaunt from the Irish. If 
buck (basket) is of Irish origin, the Swedes and Danes must have borrowed 
their words from that language, which is not probable. ‘ Taking a peg” 
probably refers to the peg-tankard. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


SPARROW FAMILY. 

S1r,—Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARIAN give any information as to 

what arms and crest were borne by the Sparrow family, living about 

Avening and Stroud in Gloucestershire in 1617 to 1650. Also, whether 

there are any members of that family living in Gloucestershire now, and 
if so, what are their armorial bearings. PASSER. 


* See ante, p. 231. 
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MARYLEBONE GARDENS AND LITERARY PIRATES. 


S1r,—As you are aware, I publish from time to time a catalogue of 
second-hand books into which I have introduced some curious notices of 
the once well-known Marylebone Gardens. Will you allow me to state 
that, in consequence of two newspapers having copied, without any 
acknowledgment, the notices that have appeared at different times in my 
catalogues, it is not my intention to publish anything more relating to 
these Gardens, until the book, which I have been engaged on for four 
years, shall make its appearance? Yours, 

11, Red Lion-passage, Holborn, W.C. A. B. OSBORNE. 


[If our correspondent will send us the names of these two newspapers, 
we shall have great pleasure in helping to “ gibbet” them, as literary 
piracy does not seem to be confined just now to America.—ED. A.M.] 


PUGIN’S GATEWAY AT MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


StrR,—The beautiful gateway erected at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
by the elder Pugin, in 1843, has been pulled down, and in its place has 
been erected another, which, 7he Times says, is “more in accordance 
with sound architectural principles” As to this point, however, opinions 
differ; and I cannot but think that the next generation will lament the 
loss of this almost the only specimen of Pugin’s style. It was found, I 
know, that the materials of which it was built were decayed and faulty, 
but each stone could easily have been renewed ; and, however good the 
new structure may be, the removal of its predecessor is certainly a sad 
loss to Oxford. MAGDALENSIS. 


THE NEW PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


(See ante, pp. 157-9.) 

S1r,—I have read with much interest the account in your October 
number of the freshly-discovered (supposed) portrait of Shakespeare. 
For years I have devoted much of my vacant time in illustrating the 
works of the “‘ Priest of Mankind.” This being the case, I have followed 
the career of many alleged portraits offered for public criticism ; but, 
when I run through the fate of these alleged presentments, their tenure 
of hold on the public seems to have been but short-lived. 

What puzzles me most with this portrait now under discussion is that 
it should have lain hid far such a length of time, especially when it was 
so well known how eagerly portraits of Shakespeare have been sought 
after from the days of Malone to those of Halliwell. I can understand 
that, in some old neglected mansion, a picture may lie Jerdu in a forgotten 
lumber-room, or in a dilapidated castle ; but in comparatively modern 
dwellings not much space is allotted to these cachettes ; say, moreover, 
that, provided there were some of these relics still extant, the continual 
cry for the resuscitation of old portraits would have been a strong induce- 
ment to rummage every corner of one’s house in the hope of finding one. 
I apprehend the public will require a little more information on this point. 

The portrait, it is said, bears marks of illness, not to me very apparent 
in the photograph. _ Now, I would ask, has tradition brought down any 
notice of a serious illness to Shakespeare? I apprehend not. It is 
generally taken that his last sickness was short, brought on by over con- 
viviality with some boon companions, among whom no allusion has come 
down that one was a limner. In Elizabeth’s time and long after, portrait- 
painting was not much in vogue with ordinary Englishmen ; so that the 
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followers of the art were but few, and consequently their names must have 
been well known; and, further, how could an artist be at Stratford, a 
small county town, where everybody must have known each other, at 
least, by sight, and, at the same time, a friend of Shakespeare, without 
any notice of his existence having ever been recorded? This makes me 
pause about the authenticity of the portrait you have given, and others 
will, I think, be in the same dilemma as myself. 

The remarks above apply also to another alleged portrait found in 
Dudley, and for some years lost to the gaze of the world in or near 
Edinburgh. Yours, 

Peel Buildings, Birmingham. H. R. FORREST. 


THE OLD WORDS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


S1R,—I observe that one of your correspondents, signing himself 
“William Dowe,” and dating from New York, takes exception to my 
derivations of the words “ Arm-gaunt” and “ Buck-basket,” which occur 
in Shakespeare, and which signify, as I maintain ;—the first, “ without 
trappings or armour,” z.¢., bare-backed, from the Gaelic or Keltic arm, 
armour, and gannte, wanting, or deprived of : the second, a derivation 
from duac,a lye made from the ashes of burnt cow-dung which, when mixed 
with water, was used for bleaching linen. Mr. Dowe prefers to derive arm- 
gaunt from the Irish Gaelic earma, which, he says, means to “ prance,” 
and gaunt or ent, which, he affirms, to signify “the act of doing or being.” 
In O’Reilly’s “Irish Gaelic Dictionary,” the best and most complete 
authority on the subject of the Erse language, there is no such word as 
earma, or anything like it. The word gan appears as signifying poverty, 
or scarcity. The sense which it bears in the Scottish Gaelic—and which 
I gave it—is the explanation which Mr. Dowe has taken it upon himself 
to correct. ° 

My critic falls into equal error in his endeavour to set me right as to 
the meaning of duck-basket. He says that in the Erse duoc and big 
signify water, and that dwck-basket really means “ river-basket,” “ water- 
basket,” or “ washing-basket.” There is no such word as duoc in Erse, but 
duac is given in O’Reilly, with the signification of “a lye used in bleach- 
ing linen,” from duac, or dried and burnt cow-dung, of which the lye was 
an impregnation. “ Big,” which, Mr. Dowe informs your readers, means, 
like duoc, a “river” or “ water,” occurs in Irish with the sense of “ bird- 
lime,” and also of “ dew,” neither of which have the remotest connection 
with the name or purpose of a buck-basket. He is equally in error when he 
attempts to trace the English “beck,” a small stream, from the Erse 
“big.” The merest tyro in philology ought to know that the English, 
Norwegian, Dutch, and Flemish word “ beck” is from the German éach, 
a brook or fountain. His attempted explanation of the phrase which, he 
says, is often heard in the Bowery of New York, “ will you take a peg,” is 
equally unfortunate. He thinks that “ peg,” derived from the Irish dzg, 
means “a certain sort of liquid refreshment.” Pegs in olden times were 
used on drinking vessels to mark the various quantities of liquor which 
they contained, as were also hoops or rings around the pots and goblets 
used by bacchanals and topers. Shakespeare, in Henry VI., represents 
np Cade as promising to his followers “Seven half-penny loaves shall 

sold for a penny, the ¢hree-hooped pot shall have ten oops, and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer.” ‘Our Saxon ancestors,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Brewer in his “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “ were accus- 
tomed to use feg tankards, a tankard with a feg inserted at equal 
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intervals, that when two or more drank fromm the same bowl no one might 
exceed his fair proportion.” 
**Come, old fellow, drink down to your feg, 
But do not drink any further, I beg.” 
LONGFELLOW, Golden Legend. 

This vulgar expression is not peculiar to the Bowery, but well known in 
the slums of London : “ I ama geg too low,” and “ I will take another Zeg,” 
mean “I am too low for want of a drink,” and “I will take another 
drink,” are not susceptible of the interpretation which Mr. Dowe would 
put upon them. 

47, Longridge-road, South Kensington. CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE SITES OF CLAUSENTUM, VENTA BELGARUM, 
AND CALLEVA. 


S1IR,—The Society of Antiquarians, in the “ Proceedings” just published, 
refer to a paper by H. F. Napper, Esq., on the sites of Clausentum, Venta 
Belgarum, and Calleva. The Editor, orthe Council rather, remarks that 
Mr. Napper’s theory may possibly gain support if not entire confirmation 
by future discoveries ! 

Mr. Napper would remove Clausentum from Bittern ; Venta Belgarum 
from Winchester ; and Cad/eva from Silchester. where the most expe- 
rienced antiquaries have placed them, to Woolpit, Jockey’s Ring 
(apparently a British opfidum), and to a place called Calvepit near 
Reading! Now, it isnecessary for Mr. Napper to show something beyond 
coins, which are found almost everywhere. He must adduce the remains 
of castra, in the foundations of buildings and in the walls of stone, for of 
such was the circumvallation of all these places. 

We would recommend to his perusal page 30 of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
‘* Retrospections,” the remarks in which directed to Calleva, apply with 
equal force to Venta and Clausentum. F.S.A. 

, POCOOSOOOOOOO®D 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
OOooooooe 


Books Received. 


1. Early History of Oxford. By James Parker. 

2. Memorials of Merton College. By Hon. G. C. Brodrick. Oxford 
Historical Society. 1885. 

3. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. No. 23. Mitchell & 
Hughes. . 

4. Ruthwell Cross. Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 

5. The Raven. By Edgar Poe. With Commentary by John H. 
Ingram. G. Redway. 1885. 

6. King John and the Abbot of Canterbury. Designed by M. Hinscliff. 
Routledge. 1885. 

7. Report of the Chapter of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (English 
Langue). 1885. 

8. The Looking: Glass. By Theophilus Marcliffe (Fac-simile reprint). 
With Appendix by F. G. Stephens. Bemrose & Sons. 1885. 

g. An Old Scots Brigade. By John Mackay. Blackwood & Sons. 
1885. 
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